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Tx  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XL  wished  to  borrow  a  book 
from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  he  was  i-equired  to 
deposit  plate  in  pledge,  and  to  get  one  of  his  nobles  to  join  him 
in  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of  the  book.  In  the  Paris 
of  1873  there  is  not  one  among  the  priceless  volumes  that  fill 
untold  kilometres  of  shelves  in  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale 
that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  humblest  applicant  of 
honoui-able  reputation.  And  in  our  own  national  library,  at 
its  first  reorganisation,  so  easy  were  the  conditions  of  access, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lavish  provision  of  space  in  its  noble 
reading-room,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  that 
higher  class  of  readers  whose  wants  mainly  a  great  library 
must  aina  at  supplying,  to  exclude,  by  fixing  a  limit  of  age,  the 
‘  rush  of  young  men  from  University  and  King’s  Colleges  to 
‘  the  presses  that  contain  the  Latin  Dictionaries  and  Greek 
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‘  Lexicons  and  Lolin’s  cribs.’  lioth  these  extremes,  no  doubt, 
especially  the  first,  are  exaggerated  types  of  the  relative 
degree  of  accessibility  of  hooks  in  their  respective  j)erIods ; 
hut,  even  when  every  due  allowance  has  been  made,  the  two 
periods  are  found  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vast 
interval. 

The  intellectual  history  of  that  Interval  is  in  some  degree  re¬ 
presented  by  the  History  of  Libraries,  and  ^Ir.  Edwards  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  acceptable  service  to  lettei’s  by  bringing  together  in  bis 
‘  JMemoirs  of  Libraries,’  and  the  two  works,  ‘  Litirarics  and 
‘  Founders  of  Libraries,’  and‘  Founders  of  the  British  ^luseum,’ 
which  form  its  comj)lement,  tlie  materials  of  that  history.  It 
has  been  onr  wont  in  this  .lournal  to  rcvicAv  at  intervals  the 
progress  of  our  own  national  library.  Perhaps  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers,  if  we  prefix  to  our  present 
periodical  survey  of  the  progress  within  the  last  few  years 
of  the  libi’ary  of  the  British  Museum  and  its  great  rivals 
abroad,  a  summary  account  of  the  libraries  of  other  times,  and 
of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  book-collecting  under  the 
very  different  conditions  of  literature  which  then  pi*evailed. 
These  conditions,  it  is  true,  were  so  different  as  almost  to  ren¬ 
der  comparison  impossible ;  but  the  very  contrast  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  itself  be  interesting,  and  will  at  all  events  be  com¬ 
forting  to  us  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy.  Mr. 
Edwards  supplies  ample  particulars  for  the  purpose ;  but  we 
shall  freely  combine  with  the  materials  which  he  has  brought 
together,  inform.ation  drawn  from  the  various  bibliographical 
publications,  periodical  and  otherwise,  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  which  have  of  late  years  elevated  the  study  of  books 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  science. 

The  history  of  libraries  is  divided  by  ^Ir.  Edwards  into 
three  periods,  the  ancient,  the  medieval,  and  the  modern. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  ])eriod,  like  most  other  branches 
of  early  inquiry,  has  its  region  of  legend  ;  and  in  its  historical 
period  itself,  it  is  difficult,  even  where  precise  statements  of 
facts  are  found,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  apocryphal.  No 
ancient  writer  has  treated  the  subject  of  libraries  professedly. 
Of  the  detailed  notices  of  libraries  Avhich  we  find  in  the  ancient 
authors,  very  few  are  contemi)orary,  or  regard  libraries  person¬ 
ally  visited  and  known  by  the  writers  themselves.  Thus  Anlus 
Gellius,  Seneca,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  tell  us  many 
seemingly  precise  particulars  about  the  famous  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  Plutarch  is  tolerably  minute  as  to  the  collection  of 
Attains,  King  of  Pergamus ;  and  Strabo  relates  very  circum¬ 
stantially  the  fortunes  of  the  so-called  library  of  Aristotle,  from 
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its  first  formation  at  Athens  to  its  transportation  to  Home 
under  Sylla.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  neither  in  these  nor 
in  any  other  ancient  Avriters,  however  minute  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  regardinjjj  foreign  collections,  is  there  to  be  found  a  precise 
account,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  observant  scholar, 
of  any  one  of  the  numerous  libraries,  public  and  private,  Avhich 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  Koine  during  their  time,  and  to 
Avhich  they  themselves  not  unfrequently  refer  by  name.  Aulus 
Gellius,  for  instance,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the 
Tiberian  Library,*  of  making  researches  in  the  library  of 
Trajan, f  and  of  finding  a  book,  ‘  after  a  long  search,’  in  the 
Libi’ary  of  Peace.  J  But  he  does  not  say  a  Avord  as  to  the 
number  of  volumes,  as  to  the  class  or  character  of  the  books, 
as  to  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  or  as  to  the  conditions 
on  Avhieh  they  Avere  made  accessible  to  the  public,  Avhether  in 
these  or  in  any  other  contemporary  Koman  libraries.  Sue¬ 
tonius  records  Avhat  each  of  the  emperors  did  in  founding  or 
enlarging  the  libraries  of  his  time,  but  he  leaves  us  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  collections  themselves. 
Flavius  Vopiscus  actually  gives  the  very  press-mark  of  a  book 
to  Avhich  he  refers  in  the  Ulpian  Library,  §  but  of  the  Ulpian 
Library  itself  he  tells  absolutely  nothing.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  only  Koman  library  of  Avhose  contents  any  enu¬ 
meration  is  preserved,  is  not  a  public  but  a  private  one — that 
AA’hich  Screnus  Sammonicus,  preceptor  of  the  younger  Gordian, 
bequeathed  to  his  imperial  pujiil,  and  Avhich  is  said  to  have 
contained  62,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Ed\Aards  has  collected  most  of  the  details  Avdiich  have 
been  jireserved  regarding  the  libraries  of  remote  antiquity — 
the  libraries  of  ancient  Egypt ;  the  more  modern  library  of 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (n.c.  290);  the  library  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  ;  the  libraries  of  Pisistratus,  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  Apellicon  at  Athens;  and  the  much  more  numerous 
libraries  of  Koine,  both  republican  and  imperial,  Avhich,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  amounted  to  tAventy-nine  in  number. 
Interspersed  Avith  these  notices  ai’e  many  curious  details  re¬ 
garding  the  founders,  beginning  AA'ith  the  perhaps  legendary 
Osymandyas,  King  of  Egypt,  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
But  the  only  questions  as  to  ancient  libraries  Avhich  are  im¬ 
portant  for  this  inquiry  are  those  Avhich  regard  the  character 

♦  Noctes  Attica;,  lib.  xvii.  c.  17,  p.  714. 

f  Ibid.  xi.  c.  17,  p.  637.  J  Ibid.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  859. 

§  ‘  Habet  Bibliotheca  Ulpiana  in  armario  sexto  libnun  elephanti- 
iiuiu.’  {llistoria  Augusta,  Probiis.  c.  2.) 
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of  the  books,  ami  the  probable  number  of  the  volumes  nhich 
they  contained. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  books  of  the  early  libraries 
of  Egypt  Avere  chiefly  sacred,  such  as  Lepsius’  ‘  Book  of  the 
‘  Dead,’  and  Brugseh’s  ‘  Sai-an-Sinsin ;  ’  but  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  cosmopolitan  cliaracter  of  the  Ptolemajan 
Library  at  Alexandria ;  ami  in  its  Roman  period  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Latin  authors  were  not  unrepresented.  This  is 
higldy  improbable,  however,  of  the  purely  Greek  libraries. 

Roman  librarians,  on  the  contrary,  considered  a  series  of  the 
Greek  poets,  j)hiloso])hers,  and  rhetoricians  as  indispensable  in 
their  collections.  The  Palatine  Library,  according  to  Sueto¬ 
nius,* * * §  had  two  distinct  collections,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a 
distinct  librarian  for  each;t  and  Tiberius  ordered  copies  even  of 
obscure  Greek  poets  to  be  placed  in  all  the  public  libraries  of 
Rome.^  The  same  is  true  of  private  collections  at  Rome.  It 
is  clear  from  wliat  Cicero  wu'ites,  botli  of  himself  and  of  his 
brother  Quintlus,  that,  although  there  Avas  no  regular  market 
for  Greek  books  at  Rome,  yet  the  Roman  collectors  eagerly 
sought  to  .acquire  them  for  their  libraries,  partly  by  jairchase, 
jiartly  by  giving  Latin  books  in  exchange.§  In  the  post- 
Augustau  age,  the  rel.atlve  proportions  of  the  two  literatures 
were,  ])erha})s,  soineAvhat  modified;  but  Greek  still  continued 
to  be  the  fashionable  literature. 

A  more  curious  Imiulrv,  suggested  by  allusions  to  Christian 
writings  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  humourists,  would 
be,  whether  in  the  libraries  of  pagan  Rome  Avas  to  be  found 
any  representation  of  the  uncouth  and  semi-barbarous  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  des])ised  sect,  Avhich  Avas  destined  before  long  to 
displace  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  in  the  Avorld  of 
letters  as  avcU  as  of  social  influence.  Our  means  of  judging 
are  too  scanty  to  Avarrant  a  positive  conclusion ;  but  Ave  are 
not  aAvai-e  of  a  single  ancient  authority  Irom  Avhieh  it  appears 
that  even  the  Christian  Scriptures  themselves,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Christian  apologists  or  polemic  Avriters,  Avere  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  a  place  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Greece  or 
Rome. 

The  (juestion  as  to  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the 
ancient  collections  has  been  much  discussed,  but  Avith  results 
very  little  more  satisfactory.  The  statements  as  to  the  number 


*  .Suetonius,  Octavius,  .‘If,  \'oI.  i.  p.  240. 

t  See  (icraiul,  ‘  K-ssai  siir  les  Livres  clans  I’Autiquitc,'.’  Paris,  1840. 

J  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  70,  aoI.  i.  p.  522. 

§  Ep.  lib.  iii.  p.  4. 
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of  volumes  in  the  Ptolemajan  Library  at  Alexandria  are  very 
various,  ranging  from  100, 000,  at  which  it  is  rated  by  Luse- 
hius,  to  700,000,  at  whieh  it  is  fixed  by  Aldus  Gellius.* 
Seneca  t  gives  the  intermediate  number,  400,000.  The  library 
of  Attains,  king  of  I’ergamus,  is  said  by  Plutarcli  to  have 
contained  200,000  volumes.  All  these  statements,  however, 
are  of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  time  which  they  regard.  Of 
the  libraries  of  Greece  and  Rome,  hardly  anything  in  the 
way  of  contem])orary  enumeration  is  preserved.  For  the 
former,  indeed,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  on  which  to  found 
a  judgment.  Of  the  latter  there  arc  but  two — both  pri¬ 
vate  collections — tlie  number  of  Avhich  is  recorded ;  the  first, 
that  of  Tyrannion — a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  mentioned 
by  him  in  one  of  his  book-hunting  letters  to  his  brother  Quin- 
tius — which,  on  the  perhajis  questionable  authority  of  Suidas, 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  30,000  volumes  ;  the  other,  that  of 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  already  referred  to,  of  02,000. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  these  statements  as  to  the 
large  number  of  volumes  in  the  ancient  libraries,  will  be  of  in¬ 
credulity,  founded  partly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence, 
l)artly  on  the  notions  which  jwevail  regarding  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  books  in  ancient  times.  And  unquestionably,  as  to 
the  first  objection,  no  one  who  considers  how  undeserving  of 
implicit  belief  the  most  positive  allegations  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  libraries  of  our  own  day  have  proved,  when  tested  by 
actual  enumeration,  could  think  of  accepting  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Alexandrian  Library  contained  700,000 
volumes,  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  single  foreigner, 
wi'iting  long  after  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  But  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  second  ground  of  incredulity,  so  much  misconcep¬ 
tion  has  prevailed,  that  ^ye  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

The  learned  reader  need  not  be  reminded  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  ‘  volumen,’  or  roll,  and  the 
‘  volume  ’  of  the  modern  book-trade,  and  how  much  smaller 
the  amount  of  literary  matter  which  the  former  may  rejn’csent. 
Any  single  ‘  book’  or  ‘part’  of  a  treatise  would  anciently  have 
been  called  ‘  volumen,’  and  would  reckon  as  such  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  a  collection  of  books.  The  ‘Iliad’  of  Homer, 
which  in  a  modern  library  may  form  but  a  single  volume, 
Avould  have  counted  as  twenty-four  ‘  volumiua’  at  Alexandria. 
AVe  read  of  authors  leaving  behind  them  works  reckoned. 


*  Xoctes  Attica;,  vi.  p.  17. 
f  De  TraiKpullitate  Aniini,  c.  9. 
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not  by  volumes  or  tens  of  volumes,  but  by  bunclretls.  The 
•Nvorks  of  Epicurus,  as  enumerated  with  their  titles  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,*  amount  to  300  volumes.  Varro — tliat  ‘  homo 
‘TToXvypa^coTaTos’ f — reckons  his  own  works  at  no  less  a  sum 
than  490  volumes ;  and  the  works  of  Chrysippus,  E])icurus’s 
well-known  rival,  are  said  to  have  reached  the  incredible  total 
of  more  than  700  volumes!  It  is  curious — we  dare  not  say 
significant — that  of  the  numerous  works  of  these  singularly 
prolific  writers  hardly  anything  has  come  down  to  our  day, 
with  the  exceptl*)!!  of  ^'arro’s  treatise  ‘  De  Ke  llustica  ’  and 
the  Ilerculancan  fragments  of  Epicurus  ;  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  speak  from  positive  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  their  so- 
called  ‘  volumina.’  But  their  number  itself  suggests  the  in¬ 
ference  that  they  must  have  been  very  short ;  and  the  actual 
specimens  of  ‘  volumina’  discovered  at  Herculaneum  fully  jus¬ 
tify  the  conclusion.  Hence  it  will  at  once  be  understood  that 
whereas  a  single  modern  volume  might  easily  contain  ten,  or 
even  more,  ancient  ‘volumina,’  the  very  largest  assemblage  of 
‘  volumina  ’  assigned  as  the  total  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
collections  woidd  fall  far  short,  in  its  real  literary  contents,  of 
the  second-rate,  or  even  third-rate,  collections  of  the  present 
day. 

The  question,  therefore,  turns  entmely  into  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  books  among  the  ancient  book¬ 
reading  public,  and  the  actual  degree  of  the  multiplication  of 
copies  under  the  comparatively  slow  and  expensive  conditions 
of  book-production  before  the  use  of  printing.  And  upon  this 
subject  the  opinions  of  the  leaimed  have  been  of  late  consider¬ 
ably  modified.  In  Home  especially,  the  character  of  the  book- 
trade  a])pears  on  examination  very  ditterent  from  what  is 
popularly  assumed ;  and,  dissimilar  as  were  the  conditions  of 
book-production  from  those  of  modern  times,  there  are  many 
points  of  analogy  between  what  may  be  called  the  publishing 
trade  of  ancient  Kome  and  that  of  our  own  day.  Then,  as 
now,  there  Avere  wealthy  and  enterprising  firms  or  individuals, 
who  stood  between  the  author  and  the  public,  and  who  em- 
j)loyed  the  cheap  although  tedious  resource  of  slave-labour  lor 
the  transcription  of  books,  in  what  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  must  have  been,  at  least  occasionally,  large  editions. 
Cicero’s  friend,  Atticus,  emjdoyed  his  slaves  to  transcribe 
books  for  sale ;  and  Martial's  ‘  blblloi)ola  Tryphon  ’  would 
appear  not  only  to  have  had  a  profitable  trade  in  selling  the 


*  Lib.  X.  c.  26.  f  Cicero,  Ej).  ad  Atticum,  xiv.  18, 
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copies  of  I^Iartial’s  ‘  Epigrams,’  but  also  to  have  possessed 
something  analogous  to  the  modern  copyright  in  the  Avorks  of 
the  poet.  So  at  least  we  understand  ^lartial’s  reply  to  the 
rec^uest  of  his  friend  Quintus  for  a  presentation  copy  : — 

*  Exifris  ut  doiiem  nostros  tihi,  Quintc,  libellos. 

Ao/t  habco,  sed  habet  bibliojiolu  'Tn/pbon.' 

It  Avould  seem,  too,  that  this  Avork  of  transcription  AViu:  carried 
on  upon  a  Aery  large  scale.  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters,* 
speaks  of  his  friend  llegulus  getting  a  thousand  copies  Avritten 
of  a  book  AA'hich  he  composed  on  occasion  t)f  the  death  of  his 
son  ;  and  Avhen  Augustus  eonfisciited  and  ordered  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  copies  of  the  false  Sibylline  Books,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  destroyed  Avas  more  than  two  thousand,  f  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  general  supply  of  books 
Avas  otherAvise  than  abundant,  considering  the  comparatively 
loAv  j)rice  at  Avhich  copies  of  the  Avorks  of  even  j)opular  authors 
Avere  sold.  The  first  book  of  ^lartial's  ‘  Epigrams,’  Avhich  con¬ 
tains  a  hundred  and  nineteen  epigrams,  Avas.  sold  in  handsome 
binding  for  five  denarii,  Avithin  a  fraction  of  three  shillings ; 
and  in  a  cheaper  binding  for  between  six  and  ten  sestertii, 
from  a  shilling  to  one  and  eight- pence.  For  the  thirteenth 
book,  Avhich  is  about  one-third  shorter,  the  ])ublisher  charged 
four  sestertii ;  but  Martial,  Avho  had  probably  sold  his  copy¬ 
right,  complains  that  this  price  is  too  high,  and  that  a  fair 
profit  might  be  had  by  selling  it  for  half  the  sum : — 

‘  Quatuor  est  niniium  ;  jiotcrit  constare  duobus, 

Et  faciet  lucrum  bibliopola  Tryplioii.’ 

From  these  juices  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  aa’US  no 
scant  supj)ly  of  coj)ics  in  the  market ;  and,  besides  the  copy¬ 
ists  emj)loyed  by  the  trade,  each  large  household  had  among 
its  slaves  one  or  more  (culled  ‘  liljrarius ’),  Avhose  office  Avas  to 
coj)y  books,  and  that  even  the  ladles  of  the  household  had  their 
‘  librariie  ’  for  the  same  |)ur|)ose. 

Antecedently,  therefore,  there  need  not  be  held  to  be  any 
imj)robability  even  in  the  lai'gest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
books  Avhich  are  alleged  to  have  been  contained  in  the  ancient 
libraries,  and  Avhich  in  actual  quantity  of  matter  Avould  per- 
lia})S  equal  a  modern  collection  of  GO, ()()()  or  70,000  volumes; 
but  uuhajqdly  these  estimates  themselves  are  entirely  hy¬ 
pothetical. 

On  the  transfer  of  his  caj)ltal  to  its  noAv  seat  upon  the  Bos- 


Ep.  iv.  7,  p.  93  (Buxhorn  ed.)  f  Suetonius,  Octavius,  34. 
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pliorus,  Constantine  was  not  slow  to  establish  a  library  suitable 
to  the  eliaractcr  of  his  new  city.  'I'lie  library  of  Constanti- 
no]>le  is  specially  interesting  as  being  jnobably  the  first  in 
w'hich  the  Christian  literature  obtained  a  footing.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  Constantine’s  new  library  was  not 
mainly  desigJied  for  Christian  books.  Those  he  caused  to  be 
sought  out  diligently  in  all  quarters  after  their  dispersion  and 
destruction  under  Diocletian.  Now  the  number  of  books  in  the 
collection  at  the  death  of  Constantine  is  reputed  at  only  0,900  ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  grandeur  and  munificence  of  the  views 
of  this  emperor  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  his  new 
city,  it  is  hardly  credible  that,  if  the  library  had  been  intended 
as  a  general,  and  not  merely  or  principally  as  a  C’hristian  collec¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  have  immcasur.ably  exceeded  this  humble 
limit.  But,  whatever  its  original  character,  it  grew  beyond 
the  limit  of  a  class  collection  under  the  successors  of  Constantine. 
Constantins,  .Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Theodosius  tb.e  Younger 
are  specially  enumerated  as  having  added  largely  to  its  store  of 
books,  which  advanced  according  to  one  account  to  1()(),0<)0, 
and  according  to  another  to  GOO, 000  volumes.  The  library  was, 
at  least  in  ])art,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  and  several  subsequent  eonfiagrations, 
it  was  still  maintained,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  earlier 
grandeur,  down  through  the  whole  line  of  the  Byzantine 
Cajsars ;  and  the  host  of  now  unknown  writers  reviewed  by 
Dhotius  in  his  well-known  Hibliothcra,  woidd  go  far  to  prove 
that,  down  to  the  ninth  century,  the  library  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  contained  numberless  treasures  of  ancient  learning  which 
have  disapjiearcd  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  Christian  empire 
of  Constantinople.  This  is  pcrhajis  even  more  ])lain  from  the 
Excerptn,  or  digested  collections  from  various  authors,  made 
under  Constantine  Dorjdiyrogcnitus ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of 
that  work  from  the  specimens  of  it  which  are  preserved,  as  the 
Kxcerptn  de  Letjutionihus  and  the  so-called  ‘  Historical  Palimp- 
‘  sest,’  ])ublishcd  by  Cardinal  Mai.*  And,  in  addition  to  this 
merit,  the  libraries  of  Constantinople,  mutilated  as  they  were, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  ])reservation  of  one  large  and  important  branch  of 
ancient  Greek  literature — that  of  the  Greek  fathers  and  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Church. 

It  is  clear  from  numberless  evidences  that,  even  before  the 


*  In  tlie  ‘  Scriptoriuu  Vctcruin  nova  Collcctio,’  vol.  ii.  4to.  Itonic, 
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final  disruption  of  the  Ivonian  Umpire  under  the  barbarian 
immigration,  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  care  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  had  notably  declined,  l)ofh  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East ;  and  especially  that  each  division  of  the  empire  had 
ceased  to  cultivate  tlic  literature  of  the  other.  Greek  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  Kojue,  and  liatin  came  under  ban  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  could  no  longer  be  expected  that  the  Homan  libra¬ 
ries,  such  as  they  were  at  this  date,  would  continue  to  add  to 
their  Greek  collection,  or  the  Greek  libraries  to  their  Latin  ; 
hardly  even  that  each  should  not  treat  the  rival  literature  Avith 
neglect  and  disregard  ;  and  the  downward  course  which  had  thus 
spontaneously  begun,  was  pi*ecipitated  by  the  barbarian  invasion, 
Avhich,  by  successive  revolutions,  at  last  in  part  modified,  in  part 
obliterated,  most  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  old  civi¬ 
lisation,  and  sid)stitutcd  in  their  stead  the  rude  germs  of  what 
Avas  ultimately  to  groAV  into  a  harder,  but  higher  and  holier 
civilisation  of  its  own. 

During  the  slow,  and  often  all  but  stagnating  progress  of 
this  remarkable  revolution,  ancient  literature  fell  into  disregard. 
The  ncAv  phase  of  the  human  mind  had  not  yet  taken  its  form  ; 
and  for  a  considerable  interval,  the  history  of  letters,  and  of  their 
external  representative,  libraries,  is  almost  a  blank.  The  con¬ 
troversies  about  the  history  of  learning  and  the  diffusion  of 
books  in  the  medicAal  period,  have  naturally  influenced  the 
vicAvs  of  tlu'se  avIio  have  Avrltten  upon  the  medieval  libraries, 
and  especially  upon  the  monastic  libraries  of  the  middle  ages. 
Upon  the  one  side,  the  enemies  of  the  monks  and  clergy  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  reckless  destroyers,  from  mere  contempt  and 
hatred  of  knoAvledge,  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  ancient 
learning.  On  the  other,  their  apologists  portray  the  monasteides, 
at  one  time  as  busy  schools  of  eidightenment,  at  another  as 
peaceful  sanctuaries  in  Avhich  the  lamp  of  classic  learning  never 
ceased  to  burn.  ^Ir.  EdAvards  has  treated  this  ])ortion  of  his 
subject  Avith  much  judgment  and  moderation.  That,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  barbarian  irru))tions  of  the  fifth  and  folloAving 
centuries,  ignorance  and  its  kindred  disregard  of  letters  over¬ 
spread  for  a  time  the  rugged  kingdoms  Avhich  replaced  the 
Greek  and  Homan  civilisation,  not  even  the  sturdiest  partisans 
of  monasticism  avIU  deny ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  first 
tendency  of  the  young  intellectual  activity  Avhich  succeeded 
this  period  of  stagnation,  aa'us  in  the  direction  of  the  ncAV 
Christian  jdiilosophy  and  of  the  theological  speculations  Avhich 
arose  therefrom,  leather  than  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  litera¬ 
ture.  Hut  if  it  be  false  to  represent  the  medieval  monks  as 
patrons  and  cultivators  of  classical  literature  for  its  own  sake. 
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^Ir.  Edwards  shows  that  it  is  equally  unjust  to  deny  to  them, 
or  at  least  to  many  amon"  them,  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
main  and  almost  the  st)le  instruments  of  its  preservation.* 

This  at  least  is  certain  :  that  whatever  of  merit  is  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  transmitting  those  remains  of  classic  literature 
which  have  reached  our  age,  by  far  the  larger  share  of  that 
merit  is  due  to  the  monasteries  and  monastic  libraries.  For  a 
long  period  the  monastic  bodies  stand  all  but  alone  as  book- 
collectors  and  book-preservers ;  and  if  it  be  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances  that  their  function  was  mainly  that  of  passive  instru¬ 
ments  in  handing  on  to  posterity  the  collections  of  ancient 
authors  which  already  existed,  in  others  their  active  services 
are  beyond  all  (piestion;  as  those  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall, 
detailed  by  ^Ir.  Botficld  in  the  admirable  Introduction  to  his 
‘  Prefaces  of  the  First  Editions  of  Greek  and  Homan  Classics.’! 
Without  accepting  unreservedly  all  Dr.  ^laitland’s  conclusions 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  together  in  his  ‘  Dark  Ages,’ 
in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Hobertson,  llallam,  and  other 
writers  on  the  middle  ages,  we  cannot  ignore  the  lifelike  and 
truthful  charaeter  of  many  of  his  pictures  t)f  medieval  lovers 
of  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  nor  regard  his  reply  to  the 
argument  in  evidence  of  the  excessive  rarity  of  books  which 
these  writers  found  on  a  few  plainly  excei)tional  instances  of 
dearness,  as  other  than  ])erfectly  conclusive.  An  impartial 
scrutiny  of  the  medieval  chronicles  makes  it  |)lain  that  the  com¬ 
merce  in  books,  like  most  other  branches  of  trade,  was  main¬ 
tained,  in  greater  or  less  activity,  throughout  the  entire  period. 
It  drew  its  supplies  mainly  from  the  monastic  scriptoria,  but 
in  pai’t  also  I’rom  certain  literary  centres,  and  especially  the 
seats  of  the  schools  and  universities;  and  although  examples  of 
extravagant  prices  for  MSS.  of  great  raiuty  or  luxurious 
ornamentation,  such  as  Robertson  brings  forward,  may  be  cidled 
without  ditiiculty  from  the  records  of  the  time,  it  is  equally 
beyond  dispute  that  in  what  we  may  call  the  every-day  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  book-trade — in  the  text-books  of  the  schools,  and 
the  practical,  theological,  ascetical,  and  philosophical  lltex’ature 
of  the  age,  the  supply  was  steady ;  and  the  prices,  though  re¬ 
latively  of  course  far  beyond  the  present  value  of  the  nominal 
sum,  differed  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined  from  those 
which  were  current  for  printed  books  nearly  a  ceutury  after 
the  invention  of  }>rinting. 

It  is  plain  that  the  prices  relied  on  by  Hobertson  and  others 

*  iMcmoirs  of  Libraries,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-91. 
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are  exceptional ;  that  the  books  sold  at  this  costly  rate  were 
such  as,  either  from  rarity  or  beauty  of  execution,  possessed 
a  value  entirely  independent  of  the  connnercial  estimate  ;  and 
that  tliose  prices  are  no  more  to  be  taken  as  ruling  the  market 
of  their  day  than  could  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  or  a  unique 
Caxton,  or  the  Gutenberg  Bibles  of  the  Perkins  sale,  be 
acce})ted  as  samples  of  the  i)rice  of  books  in  our  own.  The 
truth  is  that,  then  as  now,  there  were  editions  de  luxe ;  the 
medieval  book-trade,  like  our  own,  had  its  articles  of  vertu ; 
nor  Avere  there  wanting  Spencers  and  Blandfords  ready  to 
pay  the  price  necessai-y  to  secure  the  glory  of  becoming  pos¬ 
sessed  of  them.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  existed  a 
tolerably  fixed  and  settled  rule  of  demand  and  supply.  Dr. 
Kircbhoff,  of  Leipzig,  in  a  very  interesting  and  learned  series 
of  papers  on  the‘  Serapeum,’*  supplies  many  curious  particulars 
as  to  the  production,  the  prices,  and  the  commercial  circula¬ 
tion  of  books  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  prices  Avhich  ho 
has  ascertained  may,  making  the  required  reductions,  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  actual  condition  of  the  medieval 
book-market.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  of  course,  to  go  into 
detail,  but  avc  may  say  that  the  trade-prices  of  jNISS. 
mainly  dej)ended  on  the  number  of  sheets,  the  sextern  sheet 
of  six  leaves  being  commonly  valued  at  tAvo  or  tAvo  and  a-half 
solidi.  ^lany  iVI  SS.  still  shoAV  the  trade-price  originally 
marked  upon  them,  specifying  the  number  of  sexterns  and 
the  j)ricc  per  sextern,  as  Avell  as  the  total  cost  of  the  volume. 
Thus  a  volume  of  medical  treatises  of  Avicenna,  Averroes, 
Rhases,  Serapion,  and  Isaac,  is  marked  at  octo  Jiurenos ;  but 
this  price  is  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  average,  and  is  justified 
‘proj»ter  magnitudinem  autorum,’t  the  price  j)er  sextern  being 
four  instead  of  two  solidi.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ‘  Summa 
‘  Pisani  on  account  of  its  less  special  interest,  costs  but  tAvo 
solidi  per  sextern;  and  a  M!S.  of  the  Dialogues  of  ISt. 
Gregory  tbe  Great  and  other  historical  treatises  is  marked  at 
the  same  rate.  The  ponderous  theological  treatises  in  use  in 
the  University  schools,  such  as  the  Sumnta  of  St.  Thomas,  or 
the  Sententia:  of  I’etcr  Lombard,  Averc  to  be  had  of  the  Oxford 
booksellei’s  for  j)rices  varying  from  thirteen  to  tAventy  shillings. § 
A  IMS.  of  Anthony  Wood  in  the  Bodleian,  quoted  in  Oxon- 
ianu,  p.  36,  contains  a  rather  extensive  list  of  prices.  A 
Historia  Scholastica  cost  tAventy  shillings ;  a  Biblical  Con- 


•  SerapeUm :  Zeitschritl  fiir  Bibiiothekswissenschaft,  vol.  for  1852, 
pp.  257,  273,  and  279. 

I  Serapeum,  p.  260.  J  Ibid.  p.  262.  §  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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cordance,  teu ;  the  lour  "I’eatcr  prophets,  with  glossaries,  five  ; 
and  several  theological  treatises,  one  of  which  is  the  Summa 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  set  down  at  ten  shillings  ;  and  St. 
Augustine  on  Genesis,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  at 
the  same  ])rice.  A  still  more  instructive  exam[)le  given  by 
Kirchholf  is  one  in  which  all  the  items  *  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  MS.  are  enumerated,  each  being  scp.ai’ately 
assigned.  The  ^IS.,  which  was  in  two  volumes,  was  a  new 
one  (idtimatc  scriptus),  and  contained  sixty- two  sexterns  and 
a-half.  The  transcrij)tion  cost  thirty-nine  francs  and  twelve 
deniers ;  ten  skins  of  parchment,  with  dressing  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  cost  thirty-six  sous;  five  gilt  iubial  letters,  together  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  volume,  cost  thirty  sous  ;  other  gilt  and 
rubricated  letters  in  different  ])arts  of  the  volume  cost  three 
francs  and  eleven  sous ;  the  hire  of  the  original  ^IS.  from 
which  the  copy  was  made  amounted  to  five  francs ;  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  stretching  and  i)ressing 
the  volume  was  eleven  sous  ;  and  that  of  the  binding,  two  francs  ; 
making  the  entire  cost  of  this  large  and  specially  expensive 
work  in  two  volumes,  sixty-two  llvi-es  and  eleven  sous. 

The  subject  of  books  docs  not  come  directly  Avithin  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Kogers’  inquiry  in  his  elaborate  ‘  History  of 
‘Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England.’  But  his  researches  have 
thnnvn  some  incidental  light  upon  the  prices  and  the  circulation 
of  written  literature  in  Britain,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  the  notion  that  books,  during  the  centuries  of  which 
he  treats,  ‘  were  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  general  j)ublic.’t 
The  few  examples  which  he  gives  are  perhaps  particularly 
instructive,  as  representing  various  classes  of  books ;  not 
only  church-scrvlce  books,  but  also  school  books,  and  even 
light  literature.  Thus,  the  bailiff  of  Earney,  in  1278,  returns 
the  cost  of  a  church  book,  probably  a  missal,  or  gradual,  at 
six  and  eight  ponce,  and  a  similar  volume  in  1357  cost  only 
four  shillings.  Xo  information  is  given  as  to  the  size  of  these 
volumes,  but  iu  the  department  of  school  literature  we  find  a 
copy  of  Baron’s  ^Mathematical  Treatise,  consisting  of  eleven 
(piircs,  bought  in  1379  for  five  and  sixpence.  A  book  pur- 
ebased  by  ]\lcrton  College  for  one  of  the  foundation  scholars, 
described  generally  as  a  ‘  school  book,’  without  auy  notice  of 
extent  or  character,  cost  only  two-pence ;  and  about  the  same 

*  Scrupctnn  :  Zcitscliriit  i’lir  Bibliothckswissciiscliaft,  vol.  for  1852, 
p.  2G1. 

t  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England  (1359-1798). 
By  J.  E.  Tliorold  liogors.  Oxford,  18GG,  vol.  i.  p.  G  IG. 
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period,  in  an  inventory  of  effects,  two  ‘  Koinances  ’  are  valued 
at  the  still  lower  sum  of  three  half-pence  each.* 

These  practical  details  present  a  result  Avidely  different 
from  the  picture  drawn  by  Robertson  and  even  by  Ilallum. 
Still  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  catalogue  of  collectors  of 
libraries  from  the  fifth  century  downwards  is  a  very  limited 
one.  A  few  of  the  number  are  laymen,  of  whom  Venantius 
Ferreolus.  Publius  Consentius,  and  Cassiodorus,  minister  of 
the  Gothic  King  Theodoric,  may  be  regarded  as  ])rlvate  col¬ 
lectors,  and  Charlemagne,  Everard  of  Friuli,  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  as  representatives  of  the  line  of  Royal  founders.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  ]Mr.  Edwards’  conclusion  that  ‘  the 
‘  monks,  after  all,  were  the  great  collectors  of  the  middle 

Nevertheless,  while  their  relative  deserts  are  freely  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  absolute  residts  as  regards  tlie  formation  of  libra¬ 
ries  must  appear  small  iu  modern  eyes.  Among  ^Monastic 
Libraries  ^Ir.  Edwards  enumerates  those  of  Canterbury, 
York,  AVeai’inoutli,  Whitby,  Glastoid)ury,-  Croyland,  and 
Durham  in  England ;  !Monte  Cassino  and  Pomposia  in 
Italy  ;  J  Corvey,  Relchcnau,  Marburg,  St.  G alien,  and  Spon- 
heini  in  Germany;  and  Fleurv,  Clugni,  and  St.  Riquier 
in  France.  The  stores  of  all  these,  judging  by'  the  extant 
catalogues,  Avhich  the  curious  in  bibliography  have  ])rlnted, 
Avere  scanty  enough.  The  Cathedral  Library  of  Ratisbon  in 
12JI  had  but  four  hundred  volumes.  That  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  printed  I)y  !Mr.  EdAvards,  contains  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight  numbers ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  in 
many  instances  several  distinct  authors  are  comprised  under 
one  number.  The  library  of  Fulda,  founded  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  contained  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  A  olumes.  The 
Royal  Library  of  France  in  1374  had  but  nine  hundred  and 
ten,  and  that  of  the  Sorbonne  itself,  in  1392,  barely  reached 
the  number  of  a  thousand. 

It  Avill  easily  be  understood  that  the  contents  of  these 
libraries  lay  chiefiy  in  the  department  of  sacred  learning. 
Nevertheless  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  had  groAvn  famous 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  for  their  transcriptions  of 
Virgil,  Iloi’acc,  Theocritus,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  many  of  the 

*  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England  (1359-1798). 
By  J.  E.  Thorold  Itogers.  Oxford,  18GG,  vol.  i.  p.  G45. 

t  Libraries  and  Founders,  p.  20. 

I  He  oA’prlooks  the  very  ancient  library  of  Bobbio,  Avhich  Avas  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  supplied  most  of  the 
palimpsests  of  that  library  and  the  Vatican. 
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Latin  and  even  Greek  historians,  and  in  the  monastic  collections 
generally  the  j)roi)ortion  of  secular  books,  if  scanty  according 
to  our  notions,  was  yet  by  no  means  contemptil)le.  In  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey,  ‘under  Augustinus,  thirty- 
‘  nine  entries  appear;  under  Beda,  thirteen;  under  Boetius, 
‘fifteen;  under  Hieronymus,  sixteen;  under  Priscianus, 
‘four;  under  Vi ROi LIUS,  seven  ;  under  Cicero,  five;  under 
‘  Lucanus,  four;  Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  Ovid,  Statius, 
‘  Terence,  all  occur  in  single  entries,  together  with  Pliny,  Livy, 
‘  and  Seneca.’*  In  like  manner  the  Library  of  Durham  con¬ 
tained  copies  of  ‘  the  Metajdiysics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the 
‘  Orations  and  Rhetoric  of  Cicero,  the  Institutes  and  Declama- 
‘  tlons  of  (Quintilian ;  the  ])oetical  works  of  Virgil,  Ovid, 
‘  Horace,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Olaudian,  Lucan,  and  Statius;  the 
‘  histories  and  liistorical  works  of  Sallust,  Suetonius,  Valerius 
‘  Maximus,  Quintus  Curtins,  and  Eutropius.’f  These  works, 
it  is  true,  are  but  a  handful  in  the  mass  of  the  logical,  ascetical, 
biblical,  and  hagiographical  treatises  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  library.  Still  it  appears  beyond  all  question  that  the 
copies  of  the  classical  authors  were  made  by  the  monks 
themselves  ;  and  !Mr.  Edwards  beai’s  most  honourable  testimony 
to  the  industry  of  the  Benedictines  generally,  and  especially 
of  those  of  Monte  Cassino.J  The  pictures  which  he  draws  of 
their  literary  activity  from  the  earliest  period  may  serve  as  a 
set-oft’  against  the  scene  of  neglect  and  decay  which  Boccaccio 
is  alleged  to  have  witnessed  in  the  same  library,  and  from 
which  Boccaccio’s  disciple,  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  the  visit,  draws  the  droll  but  charac¬ 
teristic  moral,  that  he  is  a  fool  Avho  ‘  breaks  his  head  in  writing 
‘  books ’ : 

‘  Nunc  ergo,  o  vir  studiose,  f range  tihi  caput  pro  scrihendo  libros  !  ’ 

Next  in  rank  after  the  monks,  as  book-collectors  in  the 
middle  ages,  come  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  Catliedral  libraries — the 
nuclei  at  a  later  period  of  many  important  [)rovincial  collec¬ 
tions.  AVe  need  but  name  as  the  tyj)e  of  his  class  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Durham,  Richard  d’Aungerville,  better 
known  as  Richard  of  Bury,  the  first  recorded  donor  of  books 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  well-known 
Philobiblon,  the  great  repertory  of  information  as  to  medieval 
books  and  libraries.  Air.  Edwards  justly  calls  Richard  ‘  the 
‘  patron  saint  of  British  book-lovers. ’§ 

♦  Libraries  and  Founders,  p.  48.  f  Ibid.,  p.  .56. 

J  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  i.  270-1.  §  Ibid.,  i.  350. 
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Before  passing  to  the  libraries  of  the  Revival  epoch,  we  may 
observe  that  iSIr.  Edwards  has  not  noticed  in  either  of  his 
works  the  libraries  of  the  Arabs  and  the  floors  during  that 
period  of  their  history  which  corresponds  with  the  middle  age 
of  European  civilisation.  Of  the  extent  of  these  libraries  the 
most  marvellous  accounts  are  given  by  the  native  chroniclers. 
An  Arab  writer,  Ibn  ,Aby  Tay,  cited  by  M.  Quatremere  in 
his  ‘  Recherchcs  sur  I’Egypte,’  is  quoted  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  article  ‘  Libraries  ’  in  the  English  Cyclopirdia, 
the  late  Mr.  AVatts,  to  the  effect  that  the  library  of  Cairo 
(which  Ibn  Aby  Tay  represents  as  the  largest  in  the  empire) 
contained  1,600, 000  volumes.  Another  statement  represents 
the  library  of  Tripoli  as  possessing,  under  the  single  head  of 
Theology,  no  fewer  than  3,000,000  volumes;  and  even  the  more 
sober  writer,  Makrizi,  although  in  his  account  of  the  library  of 
the  Caliphs  he  only  enumerates  18,000  volumes  on  the  sciences 
and  2,400  copies  of  the  Koran,  yet  declares  that  the  entire  col¬ 
lection  filled  no  fewer  than  forty  chambers.  The  accounts  of  the 
Moorish  libraries  in  Sj)ain  are  somewhat  more  modest.  The 
Caliph  Al-hakem  at  Cordova  maintained  collectoi’s  at  Cairo, 
Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  all  the  other  great  centres  of  literary 
enterprise  in  the  East ;  and  his  collection  was  reported  to  con¬ 
tain  400,000  volumes,  every  one  of  which  Al-hakem  was 
said  to  have  read,  catalogued,  and  noted  with  his  own  hand ! 
These  accounts  for  the  most  part,  however,  involve  a  number 
of  contradictory  and  plainly  apocryphal  details,  and  they  are 
in  tliemselves  so  evidently  exaggerated  as  to  be  beyond  all 
literal  belief.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  very 
smallest  reality  which  must  underlie  such  exaggerations,  cannot 
but  represent  a  very  large  number ;  and,  accepting  the  lowest 
estimate  which  even  plausible  conjecture  can  suggest,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  these  long  unknown  and  forgotten  col¬ 
lections  present  a  formidable  challenge  even  to  the  most 
favoured  contemporary  repositories  of  books  in  the  West. 

With  the  revival  of  letters  the  modern  history  of  libraries 
may  be  said  to  commence.  Of  the  libraries  which  were  founded, 
or  which,  from  more  ancient  beginnings,  grew  into  eminence,  in 
the  early  part  of  that  remarkable  period,  some  have  altogether 
disappeared;  some  are  still  extant,  and  still  enjoy  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  distinction ;  some  have  been  absorbed  in  more 
recent  or  more  favoured  collections.  There  are  three  out  of 
the  number,  however,  which,  independently  of  their  later 
history,  deserve,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  founders,  a 
si)ccial  mention ;  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  of  Florence,  that  of 
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Frederic,  Duke  of  Urbliio,  and  that  of  ]\Iatthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary.  The  history  of  the  two  former  collections, 
the  Medicean  and  Urbinian,  is  well  known;  but  the  fortunes 
of  the  third,  that  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  were  long  involved  in 
a  mystery  which  has  only  been  cleared  up  within  tlic  last  few 
years. 

In  the  liberality  and  energy  which  he  disj)layed  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  books  ('orvinus  was  not  snrj)assed  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  11  is  books  were  noted,  even  in  that  age  of 
luxurious  caligrajdiy,  for  the  beauty  of  the  manuscript ;  and 
may  still  almost  at  once  be  recognised  amongst  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  codices  by  this  characteristic.  The  bindings  were  ricb 
and  splendidly  emblazoned.  The  colleeticm  at  the  death  of 
Corvinus,  in  14‘J(),  numbered  50,000  volumes.  Beyond  this 
date  its  history  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  conjectured  that 
under  the  disorderly  rule  of  his  indolent  successor,  A'ladislaus, 
many  books  may  have  been  removed  or  lost ;  but  the  library 
still  continued  one  of  the  glories  of  Buda  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  siege  in  1627.  Fi’om  that  date  the  collection,  as  a 
whole,  is  utterly  lost  sight  of.  That  the  library  of  Buda  Avas 
ruthlessly  plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  books  mercilc.ssly 
torn  to  ])ieces  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of 
the  binding,  is  Avell  ascertained ;  as  also  that  tlie  library  build¬ 
ing  Avas  eventually  destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  long  remained  a 
fpiestion  Avhether  any  considerable  ]»art  of  the  collection  es¬ 
caped  destruction,  and  remained,  unknoAvn  and  unvalued,  in 
the  hands  of  its  caiptors.  For  years  vague  traditions  regarding 
its  fxte  Avcrc  current  among  the  more  sanguine  scholars  of 
Germany;  and  mysterious  hopes  Averc  Avhispcred  about  of  the 
Avholcsale  recovery  of  lost  classics,  Avhich  might  be  exj)ccted 
from  untold  Coi-a  inian  treasures  that  still  lay  concealed  in  the 
unvisited  library  of  the  Seraglio.  These  anticipations  Avcrc 
cherished  most  of  all  at  Pesth,  Avherc  the  pride  of  nationalit}' 
combined  Avith  the  sjnrit  of  scholarship  to  keep  them  alive; 
and  they  obtained  some  general  credit  from  the  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  at  Buda,  more  tlian  half  a  century  after  the  siege,  of 
a  number  of  voliuncs,  undoubtedly  Corvinian,  but  despoiled  of 
their  binding,  or  at  least  of  the  costly  materials  Avith  Avhich  it 
had  been  adorned.  Xot  the  least  curious  part  of  the  story  is 
the  directly  contradictory  character  of  the  reports  as  to  the 
prospect  of  discoveries  at  Constantinople,  Avhich  Avere  made 
by  visitors  of  that  city,  Avho  professed  to  have  received  their 
information  on  the  s])ot.  Dr.  Carlyle  Avas  assured  by  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  1801,  that  not  a  single 
Greek  MS.  existed  in  the  Seraglio,  or  in  any  other  reposi- 
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tory  beloagiug  to  the  Sultan.  On  tlie  contrary,  TischendorfF 
was  led  by  a  conversation  with  the  Patriarch  Constantine  to 
entertain  the  very  opposite  ojiinion,  and  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  seai’ch  by  these  more  promising  communications. 
Witliin  the  last  twenty  years  a  succession  of  scholars  have 
sought  to  resolve  the  question  by  personal  examination,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  have  been  Dr.  Mordtmann,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Byzantium,  Mr.  Xewton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  !M.  Emmanuel  ^liller,  who  was  commis- 
'  sioned  by  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  to  collate  some  MSS. 
bearing  upon  the  Life  of  Cicsar,  and,  above  all,  a  party  of 
Hungarian  scholars,  MM.  Kiibinyi,  Ipolyi,  and  Henzhnann, 

I  members,  altbough  not,  we  believe,  official  delegates,  of  the 
Academy  of  Pesth.  Xot  one  of  these  missions,  however,  led 
to  a  full  and  satisfactory  resolution  ;  owing  partly  to  want  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  partly  to  the  traditionary 
■  jealousy  and  obstructiveness  of  the  officials  of  the  library ; 
until  at  length,  in  the  year  1863-4,  the  doubt  was  set  at  rest 
for  ever  by  a  learned  (ierman  resident  of  Constantinople,  Dr. 

I  Dcthier,  Director  of  the  Austrian  School,  who,  through  the 
active  rcjiresentations  of  his  ambassador,  obtained  permission 
^  to  make  a  detailed  and  leisurely  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  Seraglio  Library.  Dr.  Dethier's  repend  to  the  Academy 
of  Pesth  may  be  regarded  as  extinguishing  for  ever  the  high 
hopes  which  were  once  entertained.  The  Sei'aglio  Ijilwary  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  report  contains  in  all  about  a  hundred  MSS.,  of 
Avhich  only  sixteen  are  Corvinian — plainly  recognisable,  as 
well  by  tbelr  binding  as  by  the  characteristic  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  caligraphy  which  belong  to  all  Corvinian  books. 
Of  this  poor  remnant  hardly  one-fourth  belongs  to  ancient 
literature  at  all ;  and  even  of  those  books  whicli  are  ancient, 
not  a  single  one  contains  a  line  that  is  not  already  known  and 
]niblished.  Xor  can  it  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  singular  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  futility  of  human  projects,  that,  among  the 
various  sources  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  what  remains  of  ancient  learning,  scarcely  a  single  fragment 
can  be  traced  to  that  great  collection  which  was  the  glory  and 
the  marvel  of  its  age,  and  which,  humanU'  speaking,  seemed  to 
]iromise  most  and  liest  for  the  perpetuation  of  classic  learning 
in  the  modern  world.  ^Ir.  Edwards  has  printed,  chiefly  from 
Dr.  Vogel's  contribution  to  the  ‘  So  rap  cum,’'''  a  catalogue  of 
the  small  remnant  of  tins  once  noble  collection  now  traceable 
throughout'Europe.  The  number  of  ^18S.  in  Mr.  Edwards’ 

Vol.  X.  pj).  373-85. 
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list  is  in  all  but  a  huuclred  and  two,  inakiiijr,  Avith  tliose  now 
Identified  in  the  Seraglio  Library,  one  Imndred  and  eighteen. 
Of  these  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  only  a  single  one  *  is 
stated  to  be  preserved  in  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Corvinian 
Library,  namely,  in  the  University  of  Pestb,  Ry  fiu-  the 
largest  share  is  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  at  Vienna,  Avhieh  pos¬ 
sesses  forty-three.  The  Seraglio  comes  next,  with  its  sixteen 
jMSS.  described  above :  AVolfenbiittel  has  twelve,  and  Fer¬ 
rara  eleven.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  labours  of 
Corvinus  should  be  all  but  unrepresented  in  the  great  modern 
collections.  The  Ribliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  has  but  a 
single  Corvinian  i\IS.,Avhile  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
does  not  possess  even  one. 

These  noble  foundations,  and  the  otliers  Avhlch  grew  up  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  the  connectiTig  links 
between  the  libraries  of  the  old  Avorld  and  that  of  tlic  modern. 
They  began  as  manuscript  collections ;  and  it  is  the  ra])idity 
with  which  they  grew  in  extent,  and  the  Avideness  of  the  range 
of  authors  and  subjects  which  they  reached,  under  the  costly 
and  tedious  p«rocess  of  transcription,  that  forms  the  great 
marvel  of  their  creation  at  such  a  pcrical.  But  Avhile  their 
glories  Avere  still  ncAv,  and  just  as  tlic  generous  rivalry  of  their 
founders  had  reached  its  highest  point,  the  conditions  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  books,  in  Avhieh  ail  alike 
Avere  engaged,  undcrA\  ent,  in  the  discovery  of  tlie  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  that  complete  and  unexpected  rcvolutioji  from  Avhieh  the 
fortunes  of  literature  have,  as  it  Avere,  druAvn  a  iicav  life,  aiul 
through  Avhich  its  capabilities  have  received  a  development  so 
jirodigious  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  creation.  Of  lljc 
facilities  afibrded  by  the  iieAv  art,  Corvinus,  Lorenzo,  and  even 
Duke  Frederic,  lived  long  enough  to  avail  themselves  largely 
in  extending  their  collections ;  but  as  collectors  <  f  })rinted 
books  they  Avere  so  speedily  and  so  completely  eclijiseil,  even 
by  tlie  collectors  t)f  the  sixteenth  century,  that  their  fame  must 
practically  rest  upon  their  manuscripts,  Avhich  are  noA\’  beyond 
all  price,  and  Avhich  for  beauty  and  accuracy  Avere  unrivalled 
even  in  their  OAvn  day. 

Among  Avhat  are  regarded  as  the  great  libraries  of  the 
modem  j)eriod,  the  earliest  to  turn  the  new  art  systematically 
to  advantage  in  extending  its  literary  stores,  Avas  the  venerable 


*  The  list,  however,  although  very  interesting,  is  not  complete.  The 
I.ibrary  of  the  Institute  at  Pcsth  contains  at  least  three  Corvinian 
I^ISS.  net  enumerated  in  this  cahiloguc. 
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library  of  the  Vatican.  Altliough  this  collection  dates  from 
a  far  earlier  age,  and  indeed,  if  considered  simply  as  the  ponti¬ 
fical  collection,  without  reference  to  its  actual  locality,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  very  first  rank  in  point  of  antiquity  among  the 
libraries  of  the  West,  we  have  deferred  our  notice  of  it  to  this 
place,  because,  even  since,  in  the  race  of  progress  as  to  number 
of  volumes,  it  has  been  outstripped  by  very  many  collections 
throughout  Europe,  the  importance  and  value  of  its  contents 
and  its  pre-eminent  services  to  literature  must  ahvays  maintain 
it  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  depositories  of  human 
knowledge.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  are 
distinct  evidences  of  the  existence  at  Home  of  a  Pontifical 
Library,  or  indeed  of  two  libraries ;  although  we  know  little  of 
their  contents  beyond  the  fact  that  in  them  were  deposited  the 
official  documents  of  the  See.  The  most  important,  however, 
of  the  ancient  papal  collections  were  eventually  concentrated 
in  the  Lateran  Palace.  There  is  rerison  to  believe  that  the 
collection  was  for  the  age  a  very  considerable  one ;  and  Pope 
Zachary,  who,  as  being  a  Greek  by  birth,  took  an  interest 
in  his  native  literature,  not  only  aelded  to  its  store  of  Greek 
fathers  and  other  Greek  writers,  but  encouraged  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  fathers  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  On  the  removal  of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon, 
the  Lateran  Library  shared  in  the  migration ;  and  it  was  upon 
the  return  of  the  popes  to  Ivomo  ti'.at  tiio  seat  of  the  library 
was  jtermanently  fixed  in  tlie  Vatican.  Tlie  transfer  of  books 
however,  at  this  time,  appears  to  have  been  far  from  complete; 
for -so  late  as  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  a  collection  of  MSS., 
amounting  to  158  in  number,  which  had  remained  at  Avignon, 
Avas  added  to  the  Vatican  Library. 

Perhaps  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  regard  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Pope  Nicholas  V.  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  Ilis  zeal  for  the  collection  in  all  })arts  of  the  world 
of  Greek  and  Latin  ]\ISS.,  which  has  been  honourably  com¬ 
memorated  by  every  historian  of  tlie  revival  of  letters,  was 
maiidy  directed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Vatican  collection; 
and  the  names  of  its  earliest  librarians  at  this  period — Perotti, 
Filelfo,  Platina — are  the  best  guarantee  that  his  design  was 
ably  and  judiciously  seconded  by  the  agents  who  were  em- 
])loyed.  All  the  pontifis  of  that  time — Calllstus  III.,  Pius  II., 
Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV. — are  entitled  to  their  share  of  this 
praise.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  Incunabula,  almost  all 
acquired  at  the  date  of  publication,  Avhlch  the  Vatican  still 
possesses,  is  at  once  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Most  of  the  new  products  of  the  infant  presses  throughout 
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Kurope  quickly  found  their  way  to  what  was  still  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  relijiion  as  well  as  of  letters.  Of  the  ten 
thousand  works  which  were  jjroduced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
more  than  half  were  issued  by  the  ju’csses  of  Italy.  Amon<r 
the  rest,  a  lar^e  proportion  found  their  way  to  Home,  either 
by  jwesentation  or  by  purchase.  In  this  way  the  Vatican 
enjoyed  the  same  advantage  over  modern  collections  in  regard 
to  carly-ju’inted  books  to  which  the  admitted  prc-eiuinenee  in 
this  respeet  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  \’iemia  is  justly 
ascribed ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wholesale  destruction 
which  the  Vatican  suffci’cd  in  the  sack  t»f  liomc  by  the  army  of 
the  Constable  De  Bourbon,  it  might  probably  have  remained 
an  all  but  complete  repertory  of  the  ]trinled  books  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  Sixtus  V.  renewed  tlie  building,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  careful  scheme  for  the  systematic  enlargement 
of  the  collection,  which  was  pursued,  though  with  varying 
energy,  by  his  immediate  successors. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion,  however,  of  the  more  recent 
additions  to  the  priceless  collection  of  MSS.  which  constitutes 
the  real  glory  of  the  \'atican,  is  due  much  less  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  which  results  from  a  sustained  system,  than  to  a 
series  of  isolated  gifts  or  ])urchases,  beginning  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Fulvio  Orsini  in  IfiOO,  and  ending  with  that  of  Cardinal 
^lai  in  1855.  Such  was  the  MS.  collection  of  the  Benedictine 
library  of  Bobbin ;  the  Palatine  Library  eajitured  at  Heidelberg 
by  Tilly,  and  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  Ciregory 
XV.  in  1G21  ;  the  library  of  Christina  of  Sweden — a  s})oil  of 
war,  like  that  of  Heidelberg,  but,  unlike  Heidelberg,  the 
])roduce  of  the  successes  of  the  I’rotestant  hero,  Ciustavus 
Adolphus,  transferred  to  the  rival  faith  by  his  daughter  on  her 
conversion  to  Borne;  the  Urbluo  Library,  the  remnant  of 
the  noble  collection  of  Duke  Federigo,  already  described ;  the 
Ottobonl  collection,  comprising  nearly  4, ()(»()  ]MSS. ;  and  the 
smaller  collections  of  the  Mavchese  Cajtponi,  and  of  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  Basil  at  (Jrotta  Ferrata,  the  jMSS.  of  which 
supj)lied  to  Cardinal  Mai  no  inconsiderable  ])roportioii  of  the 
Greek  anecdota  of  his  various  collections.  This  career  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  however,  has  not  been  without  its  interrin)tions. 
Among  the  conditions  of  ])eacc  exacted  by  General  Bona|)artc 
as  the  price  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  Papal 
territory  in  1797,  was  one  which  required  that  500  Vatican 
MSS.,  to  be  selected  by  the  French  commissioners  themselves, 
should  1)0  ceded  to  the  National  Library  of  Paris;*  and  although 

*  'I  bis  Etijiulalion  is  commonly  a.scribcd  to  the  Treaty  of  Tolentiiio. 
la  reality  it  lirmcd  an  article  (the  8tli)  of  the  Armistice  of  llolognti ; 
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in  1815  it  was  stipulated  that  these,  as  well  as  other  Repub¬ 
lican  spoils  from  tlie  Pontifical  collections,  should  be  restored, 
yet,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  Paris  officials,  ‘  "ood  care 
‘  was  taken  not  to  send  hack  all ;  ’  and  the  student  of  the  ^ISS. 
of  the  llibliothcque  Xationale  may  still  not  unfrequently  trace 
by  the  press-mark  the  Roman  origin  of  the  ^IS.  submitted  for 
his  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  itself  sus¬ 
tained,  about  the  same  period,  a  similar  deprivation,  which 
however,  had  less  of  the  character  of  compulsory  restitution. 
It  had  happened  that,  among  the  500*  ^ISS.  which  had  been 
carried  offi  to  Paris  in  1797,  a  considerable  number.  Including 
seventy-six  Oreek  MS8.,  belonged  to  the  ancient  Heidelberg 
collection.  Xow,  although  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  original  gift  of  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  library  to  the  Vatican  had  been  that  the  books  of 
Heidelberg  were  in  the  main  derived  from  suppressed 
monasteries,  yet,  from  its  painful  association  with  the  party 
struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years’  AVar,  its  transfer  to  Rome  had 
always  been  a  sore  point  with  Protestant  (Germany ;  and  on 
occasion  of  the  contemplated  I'estitution  to  the  Po[)C  of  the 
French  plunder  of  the  A'atican,  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the 
instance  of  Humboldt,  ])nt  in  to  I’ope  Pius  VII.  a  similar 
claim  on  the  ])art  of  Heidelberg  for  the  restitution  of  the 
older  spoil  of  the  17th  century.  That  liberal-minded  Pope 
acceded  to  the  demand,  although  only  in  part.  Xlne  hundred 
IMSS.  were  restored,  but  the  jn-oportion  of  (Ireek  AISS. 
among  these  was  small.  Only  thirty-nine  of  the  ]MSS.  restored 
were  Greek,  the  great  majority  being  of  a  class  perhaps  more 
specially  interesting  for  Germany,  as  being  chiefly  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  German  history,  archasology,  and  early  German 
literature. 

The  number  of  books  and  AISS.  contained  in  the  A'atlcan 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  uncertainty  and  curious  in- 
<piiry.  Down  to  a  comi)aratively  late  period  the  A'atican  was 
])upid.arly  regarded  as  the  largest  collection  in  the  world.  In 
the  time  of  Eustace,  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of  its 
volumes  was  200, (HU) ;  some  made  it  400,000 ;  some  swelled  the 
total  to  a  million.  Eustace  himself  looked  upon  the  mean 
us  probable.  Even  the  lowest  of  these  estimates,  however,  is 


and  is  merely  renewed  in  the  13th  article  of  Tolentino.  (Artaud’s 
I’ie  VII.,  tome  i.  p.  IS.) 

*  This  limit  was  liir  exceeded,  the  number  of  distinct  AISS.  carried 
oil'  being  actually  78.3 ;  of  these  42  were  Chinese,  40  Ethiopic,  35 
Coptic,  7  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  9  Hebrew,  444  Latin,  20C  Greek. 
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now  proved  to  be  far  above  the  reality.  The  latest  writer 
upon  the  liln-ary,  whose  book  stands  at  the  head  of  these  ])ages 
— Zanelli — does  not  venture  upon  any  exact  enumeration. 
The  return  made  to  our  Foreiisn  Oftice  in  1851 — ‘aliout 
‘  100, 000  printed  volumes  and  25,000  MSS.’ — makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  books  and  pamphlets;  and  there  is  liitle 
doubt  that  at  that  time  the  return  could  only  have  been  ac¬ 
curate  on  the  su])posiliou  that  tlic  latter  were  included  in  the 
enumeration.  Hut  the  accession,  in  1856,  of  Cardinal  JMai's 
library,  Avhich  contained  about  40,000  volumes,  has  brouj^ht 
the  total  of  the  collection  far  above  the  return  of  1851,  even 
interpreted  by  the  strict  rule  of  ten  pamphlets  to  a  volume. 
Cardinal  !Mal’s  IMSS.  also  form  a  very  valuable  accession,  even 
to  the  world-famed  MS.  treasures  of  the  Vatican.* 

Tlierc  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Vatican  in  Avhich  it  has  no 
rival — the  magnificence  and  artistic  beauty  of  the  structure 
in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  Vatican  jNISS.  (proper)  arc 
arranged  in  presses  along  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  of  a  noble 
gallery  220  ft.  in  length,  and  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  century.  The  Palatine, 
Urbino,  Alexandrine,  and  other  i\IS.  collections  are  distributed 
along  the  walls  of  a  still  more  striking,  though  not  so  stately 
gallery,  1,000  ft.  in  length,  adorned  with  frescoes  representing 
the  general  councils  of  the  Church  and  other  great  events  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  At  cither  end  of  this  gallery  arc  placed 
the  printed  books,  which  alone  arc  exposed  in  open  shelves. 
l*crhaps,  indeed,  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  library,  the 
visitor,  surrounded,  as  he  is,  by  these  imposing  representations 
of  the  history  of  Christianity,  under  vaulted  roofs  adorned  with 
every  resource  of  pictorial  art,  and  in  the  midst  of  bronzes, 
intagli,  marbles,  and  other  objects  of  historical  Interest,  sacred 
and  profane,  too  easily  loses  th.e  idea  of  a  great  library.  It 
is  hal'd  to  realise  to  oneself  the  ju-esence  within  those  gilded 
and  decorated  ])anels  of  so  many  ctf  those  literary  treasures  to 
which  the  world  is  indebted  lor  the  preservation  of  ancient 
learning  and  its  ditliision  through  the  early  ])rcss.  And  with 


•  The  JISS.  .arc  distributed  as  follows  : 
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all  tlic  prestipre  of  the  antiquity  *  of  this  celebrated  library,  of 
the  acknowlodjjcd  pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  the  admitted  value  of  its 
vast  and  varied  collections,  the  most  I'everent  scholar  is 

forced  to  repjard  its  priories  as  of  the  past  rather  than  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  to  recognise,  however  relnctantly,  that,  in  the  struggle 
of  every-day  literary  life,  and  as  a  practical  engine  for  th.e 
advancement  of  the  new-world  learning,  it  cannot  any  longer 
be  ranked  with  the  great  modern  collections,  which  are  in 
truth  the  growth  of  a  new  system,  and  the  representatives  of 
new  ideas  and  pursuits.  Even  in  the  city  of  Home  itself,  the 
\hatican  is  surpassed  in  the  number  of  printed  boohs  by  the 
Casanata  Library  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  iMaria  sopra 
i\Iincrva,  which  was  returned  in  18.31  as  possessing  ‘  more  than 
‘  200, ()()()  volumes,  not  counting  jiamphlets,  miscellaneous  pieces 
‘  and  }'lays,  wdiich  exceed  3,000,’ 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  regarded  as  the  sut)  /cal  via 
of  the  series.  To  ns,  with  the  ideas  to  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  it  seems  strange  how  slow  the  book-collecting  world 
was  in  taking  advantage  of  the  novel  facilities  afforded  by 
the  printing-press.  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  since 
the  operations  of  book-collecting  had  turned  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  capital  rather  than  of  labour,  and  had  taken  their 
place  in  the  open  mai*kct  of  the  world,  a  new  impulse,  if  not  a 
new  direction,  would  have  been  given,  in  all  the  great  centres 
of  intellectual  activity,  to  the  formation  of  de])ositories  of  the 
imahictions  of  the  new  art,  accessible  under  liberal  conditions 
to  scholars  and  students  of  every  class.  Tlie  facts,  however, 
fall  very  far  short  of  such  anticipations ;  and  perhaps  the  cen¬ 
tury  which  preceded  the  invention  of  printing  may,  according 
to  its  own  condition,  challenge  without  fear  a  comparison  in 
])oint  of  enterprise  and  liberality,  although  not  of  course  in 
actual  results,  with  the  eventful  hundred  years  which  followed 
that  great  revolution.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  examples  of 
activity  during  the  former  period  already  enumerated,  we  may 
also  mention  the  first  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  that  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  and — what  to 
modern  scholars  is  ])erhaps  more  interesting  and  hopeful — that 
of  the  town  libraries  of  Dantzic,  Uhn,  liatisbon,  and  Xurem- 
berg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sixteenth  century,  Avith  all  its 


*  Even  in  its  present  lodging,  the  Library  dates  in  part  from  1378, 
and  finally  from  1117 — a  date  ant"rior  by  nmny  years  to  that  of  any 
extant  library  of  the  Wc-ti 
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ailvantagcs,  appears  singularly  unfruitful  of  such  enterprise. 
Without  entering  into  historical  detail,  nhich  our  limits  pre¬ 
clude,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  out  of  all  the  European 
libraries  which  possess  collections  exceeding  150,000  volumes 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Edwards — twenty-seven  in  number — only 
twelve  can  trace  their  origin  farther  back  than  the  year  1600, 
and  even  of  tliese  one  barely  falls  within  that  limit,  while 
several  others  can  claim  little  beyond  a  nominal  existence  until 
long  after  that  date. 

Even  the  existing  collections  were  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  fruits  of  the  printing-jn-ess.  It  is  a  curious  incident  in 
the  history  of  that  Avhich  was  long  held  to  he  immeasurably 
the  greatest  of  modern  libraries — the  National  Library  of 
I’aris — that  at  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  it  contained 
barely  two  hundred  volumes  of  j)rlnted  books.  And  when,  in 
1624,  Cardinal  de  Rochefoucaidd  became  abbot  of  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  its  library,  now  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  for 
the  actual  uses  of  study  in  Paris,  did  not  contain  a  single 
printed  volume.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  tardy  as  was 
the  first  progress  of  public  libraries  under  the  facilities  att'orded 
by  the  new  art,  a  very  small  j)roportion  of  that  pn)gress  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  sovereigns  or  the  governments  of 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  A^'e  shall  see  hereafter  that, 
uji  to  the  j)rescnt  century,  the  largest  Euro|)ean  library,  as 
well  as  the  library  most  freely  accessible  to  students,  had  been 
collected  by  a  single  family,  and  in  great  ])art  by  a  single 
individual,  a  noble  Polish  ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Zaluski,  Bishop 
of  Kiev. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attemjtt  to  pursue  in  detail  into  the 
modern  ]>eriod  the  history  of  libraries  and  the  fortunes  of 
b<M>k-collecting.  The  whole  sj)aco  at  our  disposal  would  hardly 
suffice  fi)r  a  bare  catalogue  of  the  names  and  number  (»f  volumes 
of  libraries  of  the  present  day — not  merely  the  great  libraries 
of  the  Euro])can  eajntals  aiul  great  C'niversity  libraries  like 
our  OAvn  lh>dleian,  but  collections  of  minor  repute,  as  the  old 
j)rovincial  libraries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  the  grow¬ 
ing  libraries  of  America  and  Australia,  even  the  free  libraries 
which  arc  daily  springing  into  existence,  the  contents  of  any 
one  of  which  would  outnumber  the  volumes  on  the  shelves  of 
all  the  western  libraries  <»f  the  thirteenth  century.  AVc  should 
wish  to  describe  briefly  the  present  condition  at  least  of  all 
those  libraries  which  in  our  last  notice  of  the  subject  *  we 
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named  in  the  comparison  with  our  own  national  collection. 
But  the  earlier  history  has  enjjrossed  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  sj)ace,  that  we  must  be  content  with  selecting  a  few  of  the 
great  modern  collections,  as  types  of  what  the  lihi-ary  has 
become  under  the  requirements  of  the  new'  literature  and  in 
the  new'  conditions  of  the  world  wdiich  that  literature  may  be 
said  to  have  created. 

Among  the  libraries  of  the  modern  period,  three  now’  stand 
out  prominently,  iinapproached  by  any  of  their  rivals  in  the 
extent,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of  their  contents — the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  the  Im])erial  Library  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  .and  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  F ortunately, 
too,  for  the  elucidation  of  our  subject,  each  of  these  collections 
may  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  as  illustrating  in  its  formation 
a  different  condition  of  things  and  a  distinct  ])hase  of  book¬ 
collecting  on  a  large  scale;  the  first  I'epresenting  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  ancient  growth  and  gradual  accumulation  ; 
the  second,  the  comparatively  compendious  process  of  conquest 
and  confiscation  ;  while  the  tliird  te.achcs  the  still  more  valuable 
lesson  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  earnest,  systematic, 
and  w’cll-directed  energy,  even  within  a  limited  time,  and 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  to  facility  of  book- 
collection. 

We  shall  begin  Avith  the  great  library  of  Paris,  called 
variously,  under  the  various  forms  of  govei'iiment  tlirough 
which  France,  has  ])assed,  the  lloyal,  the  National,  the  Im¬ 
perial,  then  again  Ivoyal,  then  a  second  time  National,  then 
Jm])crlal,  and  now'  once  more  the  National  Library. 

The  first  commencement  of  this  noble  collection,  under  Jean 
le  Bon,  with  nineteen  volumes ;  its  progress  to  nine  hundred  and 
ten  under  tlohn’s  son  and  successor,  Charles  V. ;  its  reverses 
under  Charles  VII.,  and  more  than  compensating  advantages 
during  the  foreign  w’ars  of  Charles  VIII.;  and  its  various  migra¬ 
tions  to  Blois,  Angoulcme,  .and  Fontainebleau ;  all  belong  to  the 
period  of  manuscript  libraries.  Under  Francis  I.  its  printed 
books  and  MSS.  together  w’ere  still  below’  the  number  of  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  at  his  death  the  printed  books  barely 
reached  two  hundred.  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  it  Avas  finally 
transferred  to  Paris,  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  its 
administration ;  but,  cveu  Avith  the  advant.ages  of  a  coj)y-tax 
on  all  books  j)rinted  in  France,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
book-collector  so  eminent  as  De  Thou,  its  progress  as  a 
modern  -library  seems  unaccountably  sIoav.  So  late  as  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  printed  books  in  the  royal  col¬ 
lection  arc  stated  not  to  have  exceeded  five  thousand  in 
number. 
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It  is  in  the  reign  of  this  monareh,  indeed,  that  the  cliaraeter 
of  the  ‘  Bi!)liotheqne  dii  lioi  ’  as  a  grand  modem  library  is 
first  fully  rccognisahle.  The  administration  as  organised  under 
F rancis  I.  consisted  of  a  single  responsible  head  styled 
‘  master,’  with  siib'ordinate  otficcrs  called  ‘  keepers.’  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  the  Grand  iMo- 
naniuc,  the  mastershij)  of  the  library  came  to  the  hands  of 
the  lirst  of  a  family  Avhieh  was  destined  to  retain  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  the  chief  direction  of  its  fortunes — the 
well-known  family  of  liignon ;  of  Avhom  it  may  truly  bo  said 
that  they  seem  to  have  lived  exclusively  for  the  duties  of  their 
charge.  During  four  successions,  the  liignons — Jerome  Big- 
non,  Jerome  Bignon  the  younger,  Armand  Jerome,  and  John 
Frederick — occupied  this  important  post  from  1642  till  1784. 
They  had  the  assistance  in  the  office  of  keeper  during  this 
])eriod  of  many  eminent  scholars,  including  Varlllas,  Gallois, 
Thevenot,  Clement  and  Sallier.  In  IGGl  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  lloyal  Library,  the  Abbe  Colbert,  being  named  Bishop 
of  Ln^on,  instead  of  resigning  his  office  as  keeper,  continned 
to  discharge  its  duties  tlu’ougli  his  brother,  the  celebrated 
^Minister  of  that  name,  who  at  th.at  time  held  the  important  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Koval  Buildings.  Colbert  not  only  took 
up  zealously  the  I’cgular  duties  of  his  vicarious  office  as  Keeper 
of  the  Library,  but  threw  into  it  all  the  official  weight  which 
belonged  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  own  public  position.  No 
expedient  was  overlooked.  Not  only  were  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sources  of  purchase,  dmiation,  interchange,  bequests,  industri¬ 
ously  turned  to  account;  the  services  of  scientific  travellers, 
of  merchants,  of  missionaries,  of  diplomatic  agents,  were  cither 
specially  cmjiloyed,  or  taken  advantage  of  as  occasion  arose. 
Learned  travellers,  as  Jean  I’ctis  de  la  Croix,  Thevenot,  An¬ 
toine  Gallaiul  (to  v.hom  the  est  owes  its  first  knowledge  of 
the  Arabian  Tales) ;  members  of  the  learned  religious  congre¬ 
gations — Vansleb  the  learned  Dominican,  the  still  more  learned 
Benedictine,  ^labillon.  the  Fathers  of  the  ^Missions  litrangcres 
— were  enlisted  in  the  same  service.  ‘  No  ambassador  or 
‘  consul  of  France,’  it  is  justly  observed  by  ^Ir.  Edwards, 
‘  seems  to  have  regarded  his  duties  as  fulfilled,  unless  he 
‘  had  become  a  liencfactor  or  at  least  an  active  agent  of 
‘  the  Iloyal  Library.’  *  ‘  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  principal 

‘  literary  languages  t)f  the  world,’  adds  j\lr.  Edwards,  ‘  that 
‘  books  were  eagerly  sought.  The  less  iinjim-tant  dialects 
‘  of  the  East  were  as  carefully  reju'esented  as  were  the 
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‘  most  famous ;  the  literature  of  Fins  and  Icelanders  as  well 
‘  as  that  of  Germans  and  Swedes.’  Above  all,  it  speaks 
highly  for  the  intelligent  forethought  which  guided  the 
library  administration,  that  even  Chinese  literature,  at  that 
time,  if  we  except  the  purely  practical  schools  of  the  Jesuit 
and  Dominican  missionaries,  a  complete  blank  as  regarded 
Western  scholarship,  received  its  full  share  of  consideration. 
Under  Colbert’s  administration  the  library  rose  from  16,000 
volumes,  including  iMSS.,  to  a  total  of  40,000  printed  volumes 
and  12,000  i\ISS.,  in  which  latter  are  comprised  the  Haraidt 
ISISS.,  the  Bethunc,  the  Bigot,  the  Baluze,  and  other  chief 
treasures  of  the  modern  library. 

Colbert’s  successor,  Louvois,  was  perhaj)s  even  more  open- 
handed  ;  and  before  the  end  of  Louis  XI V.’s  reign,  the 
number  of  volumes  had  risen  to  70,000. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  third  of  the  Bignons,  Amand  Jerome, 
as  Master,  the  library  assumed  what  is  substantially  its  present 
organisation ;  the  plan  of  the  catalogue  was  settled  and  in 
part  begun  ;  and  the  library  Avhich  had  been  shifted  from  place 
to  place  for  above  two  centuries  Avas  finally  established  in  the 
habitat  which  it  still  occiH)ics,  and  Avhich  was  chosen  Avith  such 
Avise  foresight  of  its  capabilities  of  expansion,  as  to  prove 
adequate  to  the  ])rogressivo  requirements  of  the  collection, 
even  in  the  gigantic  proportions  Avhich  it  has  attained  in  our 
day.  To  the  same  period  (1737)  likeAvise  is  due  the  free 
opening  of  the  library  to  the  public.  The  catalogue,  hoAvever, 
Avas  oidy  carried  through  tAvo  of  the  five  classes  into  Avhich  it 
Avas  distributed.  Theology  and  Literature.  That  of  Jiu-ispru- 
dence  Avas  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  compilei",  M.  Cap- 
pei’onnier,  and  the  AA’ork  remained  susj)ended  for  a  full  century. 

During  the  Regenc)',  and  even  amid  the  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Ijouis  XV.,  the  Royal  Library  Avas  believed  to  haAC 
groAvn  to  150,600  volumes,  to  Avhich  number  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Avere  siqjijoscd  to  have  added 
50,000  more.  Both  these  estimates,  hoAA'cver,  AAore  in  excess 
of  the  real  number,  AA’hich  Avas  ascertained  by  the  Avell-knoAvn 
librarian.  Van  I’raet,  by  the  process  of  actual  counting,  to  be 
152,868  A'olumes. 

In  the  bloody  era  of  the  Revolution  fcAv  of  the  moi'e  distin¬ 
guished  officials  of  the  library  escaped  the  fury  of  political 
proscription.  Three  of  the  chief  librarians — Carra  the  Giron¬ 
dist,  Girey-Dupre,  and  D’Ormesson — fell  under  the  guillotine. 
Champfort  Avas  arrested,  attempted  suicide  in  his  despair,  and 
eA’entually  died,  partly  from  the  Avound,  partly  from  tlie  shock 
Avhich  he  had  sustained.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy,  Avell-knoAvn  to 
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the  last  generation  by  his  long-popular  ‘  Travels  of  the  Younger 
‘  Anacharsis,’  was  imprisoned ;  and  Van  Praet,  though  he  sur¬ 
vived  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  older  and  the  more  modern  period,  suffered  a  like  peril,  and 
with  ditKculty  escaped  the  fate  of  his  distinguished  but  un- 
hap])y  colleagues.  Xor  was  the  library  itself  exempt  from  the 
]>erils  of  which  its  ill-fated  guardians  were  the  victims.  A 
ilecrce  was  drawn  up,  declaring  that  the  books  of  the  pxdilic 
libraries  of  I’aris  and  of  tlic  Departments  coidd  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  offend  the  eye  of  Kepublicans  by  shameful  marks 
of  servitude,  and  that  all  such  marks  must  be  immediately 
effaced:  fie.nrs-de-lis,  for  examj)le,  and  armorial  bearings, 
whether  in  the  bindings  or  in  other  parts  of  books,  together 
with  all  prefaces  and  dedications  addressed  to  kings  and  nobles, 
must  disappear ;  and  a  still  more  Avholesale  proposal  was  made 
by  Ilenriot  to  burn  the  entire  collection  c«  masse,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  priestcraft  and  monarcliy. 

On  the  Avhole,  nevertheless,  the  revolutionary  period  Avas,  in 
])oint  of  material  jxrogress  and  of  advance  in  the  actual  groAvth 
of  the  collections,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire  course 
of  its  history.  The  libraries  of  the  sujxpressed  monasteries, 
of  the  colleges,  cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  confiscated  collections  of  the 
nobles  and  other  ])ersons  of  note  avIio  jxcrished  or  emigrated 
during  the  Kevolution,  Avere  in  great  part  handed  over  to  the 
National  Library.  ^lany  of  the  books,  no  doubt,  Avere 
destroyed  through  ignorance  or  neglect ;  many  Avere  appro¬ 
priated  or  sold  by  reckless  or  dishonest  officials ;  a  f’cAv  Avere 
reserved  till  more  ])caceful  and  haj)]»ier  times,  and  recovered  by 
their  OAvners ;  a  still  more  considerable  proportion  Avere  assigned 
to  other  libraries  of  Paris  and  of  the  Departments ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  deductions,  the  number  of  the  confiscated 
books  Avhich  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  national  collec¬ 
tion  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  all  the  successixe 
acquisitions  of  the  lloyal  Library  during  the  Avhole  period  of 
its  previous  existence. 

From  the  date  of  these  accessions  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Paris  Library  amongst  European  collections  Avas  ])laced 
beyond  all  question ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  IleA’olution  that 
its  progress  as  a  modern  library,  Avhether  in  regard  to  its  admi¬ 
nistrative  system,  or  to  the  growth  and  develojmient  of  its 
various  collections,  begins  to  acquire  interest  in  comparison 
with  the  other  great  libraries  of  the  modern  Avorld. 

The  administration  of  the  Library  Avas  remodelled  in  accor¬ 
dance  Avith  republican  ideas.  For  the  quasi-monarchical  go- 
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vernnient  of  the  chief  librarian,  was  substituted  a  Board  of 
eight  keepers  of  de])artineiits,  with  a  Director  chosen  by  and 
from  the  Board.  To  this  Board  collectively  were  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  funds,  the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  otticers,  and  the  general  control  of  the  establishment.  This 
system,  with  but  little  modification,  was  retained  for  thirty- 
three  years.  Some  changes  were  made  in  1828  ;  and  in  1832, 
Guizot,  then  jMinister  of  Public  Instruction,  revived  the 
ancient  form  of  administration  by  keejjcrs  and  assistant  keepers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  M.  Guizot’s  system  was  an  attempt 
to  enlist  the  whole  body  of  officials  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution  by  admitting  them,  not  alone  to  a  j)artici- 
patiou  in  the  administrative  authority,  but  even  to  a  share 
in  tlie  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  governing  body.  But 
his  scheme  had  a  very  short  tenure.  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  under  Louis  Philip. 
So  did  Directors  of  the  Boyal  Library  after  the  death  of  the 
patriarchal  Van  Praet,  Avho  had  held  office  for  above  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  i\I.  de  Salvaudy,  in  1839,  reverted  to  the  system  of  a 
single  administrative  head,  which  is  still  maintained  in  the 
management  of  the  Library ;  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  a 
grant  of  00,600/.,  obtained  by  M.  de  Salvaudy  from  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  much  was  done  in  the  prejiaratlon  both  of  materials  for  the 
new  catalogue  and  of  other  reforming  measures,  the  undivided 
credit  ftf  carrying  out  Avhich  is  commonly  given  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  and  other 
departments  the  Emperor  found  much  ready  to  his  hand. 
There  is  one  measure  to  the  full  merit  of  Avhich  he  is  entitled. 
In  1852  he  gave  life  to  the  woi'k  of  the  catalogue  by  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  responsible  editor,  ^1.  Tascherean ; 
and  the  various  projects  of  reform  which  had  been  previously 
suggested,  may  be  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  shape  by  a 
Commission  appointed  by  him  in  1858,  the  elaborate  report  of 
which,  draAvn  up  by  ^I.  Prosper  ^Merirnde  and  addressed  to 
the  jMinister  of  Public  Instruction,  Avas  published  in  the 
‘  Monitcur,’  on  .Inly  2()th  of  that  year. 

The  details  of  the  purely  administrative  reforms  have  no 
interest  for  our  present  ]>urposc.  AVe  shall  only  advert  very 
briefly  to  the  important  changes  in  the  library  buildings  ;  to  the 
conditions  Avhich  affect  the  admission  of  readers ;  to  the  long- 
e.N])ected  catalogue ;  and  in  general  to  the  present  condition 
and  extent  of  the  collections  of  this  great  library,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  ordeal  through  Avhich,  in  common  Avith  our  OAvn 
national  collection,  it  has  just  been  passing. 

Of  the  ncAv  structure  erected  by  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  III., 
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of  which  about  three-fourths  have  been  completed,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  speak  highly.  It  occupies,  or  will  eventually  occupy, 
the  entire  rectangle  whicli  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  Avest  by 
the  Hue  Vivienne  and  the  line  de  llichelieu,  and  intercepted 
north  and  south  between  the  cross-streets  Hue  Colbert  and 
Hue  Neuve  dcs  Petits  Champs.  Even  Avhen  completed,  the 
building  will  have  little  of  architectural  pretension ;  but  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike,  by  its  vastness,  its  simplicity,  and  its 
seeming  fitness  for  the  uses  for  Avhich  it  is  destined.  AVith 
a  view  to  secure  unity  of  design,  the  architect,  M.  Labrouste, 
had  the  courage  to  sacrifice  almost  the  entire  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  building;  preserving  only  the  ancient  Salle 
de  Lecture  (whicli  now  serves  as  the  reading-room  of  the 
Free  Library),  and  the  magnificent  apartment  known  to  all  visi¬ 
tors  of  the  old  Library  under  the  name  of  the  Galerie  Mazarin, 
Avhich  is  to  be  used  as  a  show-room  for  !MSS.,  incunabula,  and 
other  objects  of  bibliographical  interest.  l>y  utilising,  after  the 
example  set  in  the  iiritish  iNIuscum,  the  principal  court  on  the 
side  of  the  Hue  de  Hichclicu,  !M.  Labrouste  Avas  enabled  to 
jirovide  a  sjiacious  and  veiy  liandsomc  reading-room,  Avith  a 
nine-domed  roof,  supported  upon  light  and  very  elegant 
cast-iron  pillars.  It  is  in  form  a  square,  Avith  a  scmlcii’cular 
apse ;  and,  besides  the  ample  space  reserved  in  the  apse  for  the 
officials,  contains  accommodation  for  400  readers.  This 
room  is  lighted  from  the  domed  roof.  The  heating,  Avhich  is 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  s.atisfac- 
tory  ;  but  conudaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  imperfect  jiro- 
vision  for  ventilation.  The  desks,  although  not  so  lavish  in 
space  or  so  elaborately  fitted  as  those  in  the  British  ^luscuin, 
are  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  requirements.  At 
the  back.  In  immediare  connexion  Avith  the  reading-room, 
is  the  ncAV  mafjnzin  or  book-room,  a  A’ast  apartment  oi)en  to 
the  roof,  In  Avhich  tlie  book-shelves,  supported  on  cast-iron 
jullars,  are  arranged  in  five  stages  Avith  floors  of  iron  grating ; 
each  stage  having  a  separate  staff  of  attendants,  through  Avhoin, 
by  means  ol‘  lifts,  the  oi'ders  for  books  are  transmitted  and 
executed  Avitli  a  despatch  and  precision  deserving  of  all  com¬ 
mendation. 

The  conditions  on  Avhich  readers  arc  admitted  to  the  National 
Library  arc  most  liberal.  There  arc  Iavo  reading-rooms.  One 
of  the  recent  reforms  has  been  the  oj)ening.  In  connexion  Avith 
the  great  library  mid  from  out  its  limitless  store  of  books,  of  a 
Popular  Library,  Avhlcli  is  literally  free  to  every  applicant 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  reading-room  of  this  library 
is  called  the  !SuUe  de  Lecture,  It  is  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
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old  palace,  and  is  furnished  v.  ith  a  separate  collection  of  books, 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  jfeneral  reader.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  without  ticket,  introduction,  or  other  for¬ 
mality.  The  number  of  volumes  is  said  to  be  40,000,  and  is 
evidently  j;reatcr  than  that  of  the  collection  in  tlie  reading- 
room  of  the  ^Museum ;  but  in  variety,  comprehensiveness, 
judicious  selection,  solidity,  and  general  value  for  the  ])urposes 
of  study,  the  inferiority  of  the  books  in  the  Salle  dc  Lecture 
to  tljosc  of  the  ^luscum  is  painfully  apparent. 

The  reading-room  of  the  great  library  is  reserved  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  higher  acquirements;  and  its  more  serious  purpose  is 
indicated  by  its  name,  Salle  dc  Travail.  But,  although  a 
ticket  is  required  for  admission  to  this  room,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  intending  reader  should  apply  by  letter  to  the 
secretary',  stating  his  name,  age,  i>rofcssion,  and  residence, 
when  a  ticket,  either  permanent  or  temporary  as  he  may 
desire,  will  either  be  sent  to  him  by  post  or  left  at  the  library 
for  him  within  two  days.  At  entering,  the  reader  is  furnished 
with  what  is  called  a  ‘  bulletin  personcl,’  on  which  are  to  be 
registered  the  titles  of  all  the  books  which  may  be  furaished  to 
him  during  his  visit,  and  which  he  will  be  required  to  give  up 
at  leaving  the  library,  with  the  several  entries  cancelled  by  a 
stamp,  indicating  that  the  books  have  been  returned.  Only 
two  works  arc  su])plicd  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  the  total 
number  delivered  to  a  reader  on  any  day  exceed  five;  and  the 
inconvenience  of  this  restriction  is  aggravated  by  a  regulation 
vrhich  })rohibits  readers  from  receiving  maps  or  manuscripts  at 
the  same  time  with  printed  books,  the  latter  alone  being  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  Salic  dc  Travail.  IMaps  and  manuscripts  not 
merely'  form  separate  departments,  but  arc  only'  furnished  to 
readers  in  the  reading-rooms  attached  to  these  departments 
respectively.  A  very'  limited  collection  of  books  of  reference 
in  the  Salle  de  Travail  is  directly  accessible  to  the  readers, 
but  the  number  of  volumes  docs  not  exceed  3,000,  and  they'  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  class  which,  although  of  standard  excel¬ 
lence  in  themselves,  arc  far  from  being  suited  to  the  every-day 
requirements  of  the  higher  class  of  students. 

The  new  catalogue,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  scholars,  has  been  compiled  under  tb.e  direction  of  21. 
Tascherean;  the  first  volume  of  the  section  with  which  he  com¬ 
menced — that  of  tlie  ‘  History  of  France’ — having  been  printed 
in  18o5,  and  the  whole  section  of  the  ‘  History  of  France  ’  com¬ 
pleted  in  ten  volumes  in  1870.  Gx'eat  part  of  the  tenth  volume 
is  occu])icd  with  a  supplement  of  the  additions  which  had  accrued 
to  the  Library'  during  the  printing  of  the  work.  It  is  intended 
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to  add  an  eleventh  volume  of  tables,  with  such  still  further  sup¬ 
plements  as  must  meantime  have  become  necessary.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  this  section  has  also  been  printed  that  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  tliat  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Books,  and  the 
first  volume  of  ‘  French  Manuscripts.’  A  further  subdivision 
of  the  class  ‘  History  ’ — the  ‘  HisU)ry  of  Knjfland  ’ — was  also  in 
progress;  but  it  has  been  abandoned,  or  at  least  indefinitely 
j)ostponed,  and  with  it,  the  design  of  a  complete  printed  classi¬ 
fied  catalogue  of  the  Library. 

Of  the  order  of  classified  catalogues  to  which,  like  its  really 
excellent  predecessor  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
it  belongs,  the  new  catalogue  is  an  elaborate  specimen.  AVe 
have  not  seen  any  official  exposition  of  the  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  which  it  was  designed  to  follow;  but  it  is  plainly  the 
so-called  ‘  French  System,’ with  certain  modifications.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  ten  volumes  of  the  ‘  History  of  France  ’  represent 
only  one  subdivision  of  the  section  ‘  Modern  History  ’  in  the 
general  class  of  ‘  History.’  It  is  arranged  in  fifteen  chapters, 
comprising,  under  distinct  heads :  Introductory  works  on 
French  histoiy  and  general  histories  of  France ;  histories  of 
France  by  epochs  and  by  reigns ;  political  history,  including 
j)criodical  anil  semi-])oriodical  works  of  a  political  character ; 
religious,  administrative,  di])lomatic,  military,  and  social  his¬ 
tory ;  archaeology  and  numismatology;  social  history;  gene¬ 
alogy  and  biography.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  the  books 
are  catalogued  iu  the  chronological  order  of  their  publication, 
from  that  reign  downwards  in  the  order  of  events.  The  titles 
are  not  altered,  except  by  omission  of  words,  which  is  always 
indicated  by  dots.  In  books  anterior  to  Henry  IV.’s  reign 
the  exact  orthograidiy  of  all  words  is  jireservcd,  and  as  regards 
proper  names  this  principle  is  rigorously  followed  through  all 
periods.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  our  domestic  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  Museum  Catalogue — that  regarding  the  cata¬ 
loguing  of  anonymous  works — is,  of  course,  avoided  in  this,  it 
being  a  non-alphabetical  catal()gue;  and  for  books  without  title 
M.  Taschcrcau  has  followed  the  j)lan  of  giving  (in  a  jiarenthetic 
form)  a  descriptive  title,  followed  by  the  first  words  of  the 
book  itself.  In  these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  titles  arc  accompanied  by  blbliograjthical  remarks 
and  notices,  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  in  illustrating  the 
titles,  but  also  in  directing  further  research  whether  as  to  the 
book  itself  or  as  to  its  subject. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  as  a  guide  to  the  student,  whether  of  particular  cjiochs  and 
events,  or  of  the  religious,  the  constitutional,  and,  above  all. 
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the  social  history  of  France.  AVe  have  examincil  it  carefully 
under  a  variety  of  heads,  and  have  invariably  found  it  to  open 
up  new  lines  of  inquiry  ;  nor  could  there  be  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  confirmation  of  the  opinion  Avhich,  while  contending  for 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  as  alone  satisfactory  for  the  use  of  a 
library,  we  have  uniformly  expressed  as  to  the  unquestionable 
advantages  of  a  classified  catalogue  for  the  purposes  of  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  of  systematic  research.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
catalogue  of  the  History  of  France  is  but  a  splendid  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  still  uncompleted,  and,  at  least  in  its  integrity, 
as  yet  almost  uncomprehended  whole.  M.  Taschereau,  in  the 
preface  of  his  first  volume,  estimated  that  the  entire  work 
would  occupy,  when  complete,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-two 
volumes.  When  we  last  referred  to  the  subject,  we  showed, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  volumes  already  in  print,  with  the 
estimated  total  contents  of  the  library,  that  the  catalogue 
of  the  whole  library,  upon  the  same  scale,  would  occupy  at 
least  two  hundred  volumes :  and  the  completion  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  section  of  the  ‘  Ilistoire  de  France  ’  makes  it  plain 
that  even  this  estimate  of  ours  was  considerably  below  the 
reality. 

Much  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  volumes  which  the  Bibliothcque  contains. 
No  actual  and  exhaustive  enumeration,  by  the  only  perfectly 
reliable  test  of  counting,  appears  to  have  taken  place  since  that 
of  Van  Praet  in  1791,  when  the  volumes  numbered  152,868. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1822,  the  same  veteran  authority  again  sur¬ 
veyed  the  contents,  but  without  the  actual  process  of  counting ; 
and  he  then  estimated  the  number  of  volumes  at  450,000,  not 
including  pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces,  which  he  set  down  at 
the  same  number.  In  1850,  when  an  official  return  was  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  British  Ambassador,  the  number  of  volumes  was 
reported  at  750,000,  of  which  50,000  were  volumes  of  tracts  or 
pamphlets,  containing  about  ten  tracts  each,  according  to  which 
return  the  number  of  volumes  and  ‘  pieces  ’  or  tracts  taken  to¬ 
gether,  would  amount  to  1,200,000.  In  the  preface  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  ‘  Catalogue  de  ITIistoire  de  France,’  published 
five  years  later,  M.  Taschereau  reports  the  total  number  of 
volumes  and  ‘pieces’  at  1,500,000,  without  distinguishing  the 
two  classes.  The  late  Mr.  AVatts,  of  the  British  Museum, 
probably  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  his  age  of 
the  practical  science  of  library  economy,  attempted  from  this 
return  to  form,  in  the  article  ‘  Libraries  ’  in  the  English  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,  published  in  1860,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
contents  of  the  National  Library  in  that  year.  Assuming 
VOL.  CXXXIX.  NO.  CCLXXXIII.  D 
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that  Van  Praet’s  estimate  in  1822,  acconliiitj  to  which  the 
number  of  volumes  anil  of  ‘  pieces  ’  in  the  library  Avas  about 
the  same,  might  be  taken  as  still  sufficiently  reliable,  and 
reducing  the  smaller  ‘  pieces  ’  to  the  standard  of  ‘  volumes  ’  at 
the  rate  of  ten  to  the  volume,  Mr.  AVatts  estimated  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  library  in  volumes  in  1855  to  have  been  808,000; 
and,  taking  the  yearly  additions  to  the  library  from  that  date 
at  the  number  officially  returned,  11,000  per  annum,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  total  number  of  ‘  volumes  ’  and  ‘  pieces  ’  re¬ 
duced  to  volumes,  might,  at  the  date  at  which  he  Avrote,  1860, 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  863,000. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
of  the  books  from  the  old  to  the  ncAv  structure  in  1869  Avould 
have  been  used  as  an  opportunity  for  an  exact  counting  of 
the  A’olumes ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1870,  Ave  Avere  in¬ 
formed  by  an  official  of  the  libr.ary  that,  besides  a  reserve 
of  40,000  A'olumes  for  the  Poi)ular  Librriry  ( ‘  Salle  de  Lec- 
‘  ture  ’),  1,400,000  volumes  and  ‘  jneces’  Avere  ascertained  by 
actual  counting  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  ncAv  Magazin. 
Nevertheless,  this  counting  can  hardly  have  been  more  than 
jiartial.  AVe  Avere  favoured  a  fcAv  months  later  Avith  an  official 
return  from  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  from  AV'hich  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  volumes  transferred  to  the  new 
Magazin  (avIucIi  this  return  set  doAvn  at  1,500,000),  was  only 
ascertained  ‘  approximativement,  et  d’ajires  le  calcul  des  rayons 
‘  et  de  leur  contcnance  ;  ’  and  further,  that  there  still  remained 
to  be  disposed  of  in  other  receptacles  (the  iicav  Magazin  being 
entirely  filled)  about  750,000  ‘  A’olumcs  et  pieces.’  By  ap¬ 
plying  Mr.  AVatts’  scale  to  this  total  of  2,250,000  ‘volumes 
‘  and  pieces,’  it  Avould  folloAv  that  in  1868  the  number  of 
volumes  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  about  1,237,500. 
AA'e  have  received  a  further  official  return  *  of  the  Avorks 
(not  volumes)  added  to  the  collection  in  the  four  years  up  to 
1871,  amounting  in  the  AA’hole  to  92,772.  Many  of  the 
‘  Avorks,’  hoAvever,  contain  several  volumes,  and  as  the  return 
estimates  the  annual  increase  of  the  library  in  volumes  at 
40,000,  the  increase  during  these  four  years  reckoned  in 
volumes  AAould  amount  to  about  140,000.  Assuming  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  this  result,  the  number  of  volumes  and  of  ‘  pieces  ’ 
reduced  to  volumes  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimate,  contained 


*  This  return,  Ave  believe,  does  not  include  the  important  Labedoyere 
Collection.  But  Ave  are  satisfied  that  full,  and  indeed  liberal  compen¬ 
sation  is  made  for  the  omission  by  estimating  the  annual  increase  at 
40,000  volumes. 
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in  the  National  Library  of  Paris  in  1871,  was  no  less  than 
1,377,500.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  trembling  anxiety  tor  its 
fate  during  the  perils  of  that  fatal  year  which  was  manifested 
by  the  learned  in  every  country  of  Europe  ! 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  has  the  unenviable 
distinction  amongst  its  compeers  of  owing  its  origin  and  growth 
])re-erninently  to  conquest  and  spoliation.  Even  tracing  it 
back  to  its  small  beginnings  in  1714,  the  first  foundation  of 
the  collection  is  discovered  in  the  books  seized  during  the  Czar 
Peter’s  invasion  of  Courland ;  while  the  great  bulk  of  its 
present  contents  consists  of  the  plunder  in  1795  of  the  great 
Zaluski  Library  already  referred  to.  And  although  Dr.  Mintz- 
laff,  in  the  descriptive  memoir  cited  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
naively  speaks  of  certain  ‘  peaceful  acquisitions  ’  (auf  friedlichen 
Wege  gelangten)  between  1817  and  1830,  the  old  course  was 
confessedly  resumed  after  that  date  ;  and  not  to  speak  of  the 
‘  acquisitions  ’  from  Prince  Czartoryski’s  country-seat  at  Pu- 
lawy,  from  the  Sapieha  and  liewuski  collections,  and  the 
ancient  Jesuit  library  at  Plotzk,  the  library  of  the  Friends  of 
Knowledge  (the  Polish  Iloyal  Society)  at  Warsaw,*  150,000 
volumes,  was  appropriated  at  one  swoop,  and  transferred  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1833  and  1834.  The  Zaluski  Library  was 
formed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Polish 
magnate  Count  Joseph  Zaluski,  and  Avas  largely  increased  by 
his  brother  Andrew  Zaluski,  bishop  of  CracoAv,  by  whom,  in 
1747,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public;  and  Count  Joseph 
at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  WarsaAv, 
in  trust  for  the  public.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1773,  the  library  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Commission  of  Education  ;  and  its  seizure  by  Suwarof  in 
1795  and  translation  to  St.  Petersburg  raised  that  library 
by  one  single  acquisition  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the 
public  libraries  of  the  Avorld.  Notwithstanding  losses  by 
pillage  at  Warsaw,  and  by  injuries  of  various  kinds  during 
the  transit,  the  inventory  of  the  collection  made  upon  its 
arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  on  February  23,  1796,  Avas  found 
to  comprise  262,640  printed  books,  and  24,573  prints.  The 
Iloyal  Library  of  Paris,  as  Ave  saAA',  after  its  three  centuries 
of  gradual  increase,  contained  at  the  same  date  barely  152,868 
volumes. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Library,  notAvithstanding  its 


*  ‘  Ein  Gang  dutch  die  St.  Petersburger  k.  offentliche  Bibliothek  ’ 
pp.  7-8. 
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large  subsequent  acquisitions,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Pogodin  collection  in  1852  at  a  cost  of  24,000/.,  retains  to  the 
present  day  much  of  the  distinctive  character  whieh  it  drew 
from  the  great  Zaluski  collection.  The  main  strength  of  that 
collection  lay  in  literature,  history,  and,  above  all,  theology, 
the  latter  science  alone  forming  one-fourth  of  the  entire  library. 
Philosophy,  natural  and  moral,  travels  and  antiquities,  were 
very  incomplete ;  and  although  these  departments  have  been 
largely  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  balance 
cannot,  even  still,  be  said  to  have  been  adjusted.  According 
to  the  official  return  obtained  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  1849, 
the  printed  volumes  numbered  451,532,  and  the  MSS.  20,689. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement, 
quoted  by  ^Ir.  Watts,  of  the  ‘Official  Guide’  in  1850,  that 
the  printed  books  alone  amounted  at  that  date  to  above  600,000. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1859,  the  official  return  enumerated  840,853 
printed  volumes,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  29,045,  of  MSS.  and 
66,162  of  plates,  maps,  and  music.  In  1867  the  printed  books, 
according  to  the  same  return,  had  reached  the  number  of 
1,044,405,  the  MSS.  to  34,178,  and  the  plates,  maps,  &c.  to 
85,691.  Since  that  year,  if  the  annual  acquisitions  had  been 
upon  the  same  scale,  the  printed  books  might  be  supposed 
to  have  increased  to  more  than  1,100,000;  although  such  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  seems  hardly  compatible 
with  the  number  of  works  actually  returned  in  the  printed 
official  catalogues  of  the  four  intervening  years  up  to  1872, 
which  does  not  in  the  whole  reach  15,000.* 

The  Imperial  Libraiy  is  a  stately  and  commodious  structure, 
and  its  organisation,  though  defective  in  many  particulars  if 
judged  by  the  most  recent  standard,  is  on  the  whole  extremely 
creditable.  The  reforms  effected  under  the  administration  of 
Baron  von  Korff  especially  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  To 
him  is  due  the  new  reading-room,  opened  in  1862,  and  whieh 
affords  accommodation  for  upwards  of  400  readers.  It  is 
accessible  by  tickets,  which  are  readily  granted  on  application ; 
and  the  measure  of  time  during  which  it  is  open  for  study  is 
only  surpassed  in  liberality  by  that  which  has  been  fixed  of  late 
years  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Reading-room,  being  from 
10  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  on  ordinary  days,  and  from  12  to  3  p.m.  on 
holidays.  There  is  besides  a  separate  room  for  ladies.  Under 
Baron  von  Korft'  also  much  valuable  work  was  done  in  urging 

*  The  exact  num])cr  of  works  acquired  in  these  four  years  was 
14,610.  See  ‘  Catalogue  des  nouvelles  acquisitions  de  la  Biblioth^que 
‘  imperiale  publique,’  Nos.  8-12. 
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forward  the  alphabetical  catalogue,  partly  in  volumes  partly  in 
slips.  Although  this  catalogue  fails  to  carry  out  the  famous 
‘  ninety-one  rules,’  it  is  upon  an  excellent  practical  plan.  When 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  in  1872  it  seemed  some¬ 
what  in  arrears  as  to  writing  up  and  insertion  of  titles ;  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  most  creditable  example  of  a  finding  catalogue 
for  the  library  officials.  We  regret  to  add,  however,  that, 
like  the  catalogues  of  most  other  foreign  libraries,  it  is  not 
accessible  to  readers  unless  on  special  application;  and  to  these 
private  applications,  as  we  were  informed,  it  must  often  be 
impossible  to  accede  w'ithout  embarrassing  the  attendants  and 
obstructing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  library. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  now  some  fourteen  years  since  we 
referred  in  detail  to  this  our  great  National  Library,  which 
at  the  time  of  our  notice  had  just  successfully  reached  the  first 
stage  of  its  new  organisation.  Most  of  the  prominent  details 
of  its  system  Avere  at  that  time  sufficiently  settled  to  enable  us 
to  lay  before  our  readers  an  accurate  outline  of  all  that 
was  novel  in  its  character,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
seemed  likely  to  influence  permanently  the  interests  of  the 
institution  or  to  modify  the  direction  of  its  development.  But 
its  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  Libraries  is  so  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  lesson  which  the  last  forty  years  of  its  history 
teach  as  to  the  groAvth  of  libraries  and  the  philosophy  of  book- 
collecting  is  so  instructive,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  feAV 
incidental  repetitions,  Ave  must  recapitulate  very  sunnnarily  the 
story  of  its  re-organisation  and  subsequent  progress,  Avith  a 
A’ieAv  to  a  comparison  Avith  the  libraries  of  other  countries. 
We  could  have  Avished  to  enter  into  full  details  as  to  all  its 
departments,  and  particularly  its  rich  and  admirably  arranged 
manuscript  collections,  Avhich  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  study  almost  as  easy  of  access  and  use  as  the  library  of 
printed  books.  But  Ave  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Department  of  Printed  Books. 

In  the  year  1838,  soon  after  iSIr.  (noAv  Sir  Anthony) 
Panizzi  Avas  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  the 
volumes  of  ])rinted  books  in  the  British  jMuseum  Library, 
counted  one  by  one,  AA’ere  but  235,000 ;  and  the  collection, 
having  been  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  many  collections, 
was  extremely  unequal,  presenting  a  comparative  opulence 
in  some  classes  and  the  greatest  poverty  or  even  a  total 
deficiency  in  others.  Its  rate  of  annual  increase  Avas  pro¬ 
portionally  loAv.  During  the  previous  ten  years  the  amount 
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expended  in  the  purchase  of  printed  books  had  been  on  an 
average  only  1,502/.  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
received  under  the  Copyright  Act  had  been  on  an  average  of 
the  same  years  but  3,654  per  annum.  The  number  of  readers 
was  61,874.  The  Library  now  contains,  as  shown  by  the  labo¬ 
rious  but  trustworthy  test  of  actual  counting,  no  fewer  than 
1,100,000  volumes.  The  sum  expended  annually  in  pur¬ 
chases  is  10,000/. ;  the  number  of  books  received  yearly 
under  the  Copyright  Act  has  risen  to  25,000,  28,000,  and  in 
one  instance  to  31,863.  The  total  number  of  volumes  added 
yearly  to  the  collection  has  increased  to  42,000,  and  that  of 
readers  has  risen  to  105,130  in  1871.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  great  transforma¬ 
tion  has  been  effected  not  only  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  ability  and  energy  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  as  Keepers  of  the  Printed  Books,  Messrs.  Winter 
Jones,  Watts,  and  Brenchley  Eye,  and  of  the  distinguished 
staff  of  fellow-labourers  associated  with  them,  but  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of 
libraries. 

Mr.  Panizzi’s  first  step,  on  his  appointment  as  Keeper  of  tlic 
Printed  Books,  was  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  Library, 
with  a  view  of  testing  its  completeness  or  its  deficiency  in  all 
branches  of  literature  and  all  departments  of  knowledge.  His 
memoir  on  the  subject,  presented  to  the  Trustees  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  March  27,  1846,  is  a 
masterpiece,  not  onh'  of  bibliographical  learning,  but  of  vast 
and  various  scholarship.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  the  Library  in  the  various  collections  of 
which  it  was  composed  up  to  that  period,  points  out  in  each 
class  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deficiencies  which  existed, 
and  proposes  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  augmentation  and 
future  management  of  the  institution.  This  proposal  was  in 
substance  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  approved  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  who  agreed  to  recommend  to  Parliament  a 
grant  for  some  years  of  10,000/.  yearly  for  the  purchase  of 
books  of  all  descriptions.  A  grant  of  that  amount  was  placed 
in  the  estimates  for  the  first  time  in  March  1846,  and  again  in 
the  following  year.  In  1848,  however,  partly  owing  to  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  Government,  partly  to  the  w’ant  of 
space  in  the  Library  Buildings  pending  the  new  constructions 
w'hich  had  been  undertaken,  the  grant  was  reduced  to  5,000/., 
and  during  the  nine  years  following  only  averaged  3,700/.  In 
1856  Mr.  Panizzi  became  Principal  Librarian,  and  as  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  keei)ership  by  his  old  and  congenial  associate. 
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Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  work  of  augmentation,  thus  temporarily- 
retarded,  -was  actively  resumed.  In  the  following  year  the  new 
Keading-room  Avas  opened,  affording,  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
neAv  structures  Avhich  surround  it,  accommodation  for  about 
1,500,000  volumes.  The  grant  of  10,000/.  Avas  at  once  restored 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  successful  enlargement  of  tlie  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  steady  discharge  of 
two  duties — first,  the  collection  of  books  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Copyright  Act ; 
and  secondly,  a  systematic  and  judicious  method  of  purchase. 

In  1850  the  former  duty  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books.  IIoav  effectively  and 
hoAv  promptly  ^Ir.  Panizzi’s  memoi’able  stringency  in  its  dis¬ 
charge  told  upon  the  receipts  of  the  Library  under  the  copy- 
tax,  has  been  already  seen.  The  number  of  articles  thus  added 
to  the  Library  since  1850  amounts  to  no  less  than  529,803. 

In  the  additions  to  the  Library  by  purchase,  the  annual  grant 
is  about  equally  divided  betAveen  the  Avork  of  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  Library  by  the  acquisition  of  all  desirable 
modern  Avorks  in  foreign  literature,  peiiodical  and  otherAvise, 
and  that  of  gradually  completing  the  Library  by  systematically 
ascertaining  and  filling  up  deficiencies  in  the  older  literature, 
home  and  foreign,  and  by  the  purchase  of  rare  books  in  all  de- 
j)artments  as  they  come  into  the  market.  For  this  purpose  cata¬ 
logues  of  special  classes  of  literature  and  bibliographies  of 
particular  periods  are  compared  Avith  the  ^luseum  collections 
by  specially  qualified  scholars  in  the  several  departments.  The 
sales  of  important  collections,  Avhether  in  England  or  abroad, 
are  carefully  Avatched.  ^lany  valuable  acquisitions  AA-ere  thus 
made  at  the  Jolley  sale,  the  Sussex,  the  Bright,  the  Utterson, 
the  Solar,  the  Yemeniz,  and,  more  recently^  at  the  Daniel, 
the  Corser,  the  Potier,  and  the  Weigel  sales  ;  at  the  last-named 
of  Avhich  Avas  purchased  the  unique  first  edition  of  the  black- 
book  ‘  Ars  ]Moriendi,’  for  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  by 
the  Museum  Library  on  a  single  book,  viz.  7,150  thalers,  or 
1,072/. ;  a  price  hoAAever  Avhich  bears  no  comparison  Avith  that 
of  the  Avell-kiioAvn  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  and  fades  into  in¬ 
significance  in  contrast  Avith  that  of  the  Gutenberg  Bibles 
at  the  late  Perkins  sale.  Occasionally,  too,  collections  of 
books  of  particular  classes  in  Avhich  the  Museum  is  knoAvn  to 
be  weak  are  ])urchased  in  mass ; — as  the  Masked  collection  of 
Liturgies  and  Service-books ;  the  Kupitsch  of  early  German 
literature  ;  the  Tieck  and  IlalliAvcll  Shakspearian  collections  ; 
the  iNIichael  and  Almanzi  IlebrcAv  collections  ;  more  recently. 
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the  Siebold  collection  of  Japanese  books;  the  Andrade  and 
Vischer,  of  Mexican;  the  Nagy,  of  Hungarian;  and  the  Gra- 
bowski,  of  Polish. 

The  result  of  these  measures,  steadily  and  systematically 
pursued,  has  been  an  advance  towards  completeness  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Museum  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
any  mere  numerical  increase ;  not  only  in  the  current  literature 
of  our  own  time,  whether  of  America  and  the  leading  European 
States,  or  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  various  Slavonic  nations  of 
Hungary,  of  modern  Greece,  of  Australia,  of  Anglo-India, 
and  even  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Brazils;  but  also  in 
books  of  ancient  classical  learning,  and  in  Hebrew,  Oriental, 
Chinese  and  J apanese  literature.* 

In  the  current  literature  the  periodicals  hold  a  very  j)ro- 
minent  place.  The  number  of  periodicals  (exclusive  of  news¬ 
papers)  is  about  12,000;  and  the  volumes  of  periodicals,  if 
placed  in  continuous  line,  would  occupy  no  less  than  9,441 
linear  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  The  news 
paj)ers  would  occupy  5,252  feet,  about  a  mile  more,  and  the 
publications  of  learned  societies,  1,971  feet,  or  above  a  third 
of  a  mile.  In  the  older  department,  the  Hebrew  collec¬ 
tion,  which  when  the  IMuseum  was  opened  consisted  of  but  a 
single  volume,  now  contains  considerably  more  than  10,000 
volumes,  and  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  the  rich¬ 
est  in  rare  and  choice  editions.  The  Oriental  collection, 
particidarly  as  regards  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  I'ersian  and  Turkish, 
is  equally  pre-eminent,  comprising,  exclusive  of  Bibles, 
Liturgies,  &c.,  about  7,850  works,  of  which  about  1,270  are 
Sanscrit,  1,730  Arabic,  630  Persian,  500  Turkish;  the  re¬ 
mainder  consisting  of  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Marathi,  and  other 
Indian  languages,  besides  Javanese,  Burmese,  and  Malay.  The 
Chinese  collection,  consisting  of  about  G,000  sepai’ate  works, 
in  some  24,000  Chinese  pun  or  columns,  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  is  more  than  one-half  as  large  as  the 
famous  collection  of  the  Emperor  Kien-lung  (1735-1795). 
The  Japanese  collection  consists  of  about  4,840  volumes.  It 
is  derived  in  the  main  from  a  collection  formed  by  Dr.  von 

•  It  may  he  interesting  to  note  (of  course  approximately)  the 
proportions  of  this  varied  expenditure:  German,  1,400/.;  French, 
1,200/.;  Nortli  American,  500/.;  Italian,  400^;  Dutch,  150/.; 
Belgian,  125/. ;  Scandinavian  (Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic),  150/.; 
Russian,  100/. ;  Polish,  75/. ;  Slavonic  (Bohemian,  Servian,  Illyrian), 
50/.;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  75/.;  Hungarian,  50/.;  Roman,  25/. ; 
Anglo-Indian,  50/.;  Australian,  150/.;  Spanish  American  and 
Brazilian,  oO/. ;  Hebrew,  lOO/.;  Oriental,  250/. ;  Chinese,  100/. 
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Siebold  durinff  his  residence  in  Japan,  and  is  much  superior 
to  a  former  collection  made  by  him — the  well-known  collection 
at  Leyden,  long  reputed  the  finest  Japanese  library  outside  of 
Japan  and  China.  The  collection  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  comprises  more  than  double  the  number  of  works 
that  is  found  at  Leyden,  and  extends  to  every  class  of  the 
literature,  including  a  large  number  of  most  curious  illustrated 
works.  Even  the  department  of  !Music,  Avhich  in  1845  was 
miserably  poor,  has  now  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
completeness,  containing  above  11,500  volumes  of  the  works 
of  all  the  eminent  classical  composers,  Italian,  French,  German, 
and  English;  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  modern 
music,  as  well  foreign  as  English.  If  to  these  augmentations 
in  the  various  special  departments,  which  in  the  main  are  due 
to  the  energy  of  the  new  organisation,  the  reader  will  add  the 
treasures  of  earlier  date  in  the  King’s  Library,  both  Old  and 
New,  in  the  Grenville,  the  Craeherode,  the  Banks,  and  other 
less  notable  collections,  he  must  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
estimate  of  the  excellence  of  this  great  library,  expressed,  so 
far  back  as  1860,  by  one  than  whom  no  living  man  was  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  contents,  or  more  capable  of 
estimating  their  bibliograi)hical  and  literary  value — the  late 
!Mr.  Thomas  Watts — that  it  combined  in  the  highest  degree 
the  best  merits  of  all  classes  of  existing  libraries,  whether  the 
extent,  the  rarity,  and  beauty  of  editions,  and  the  general  good 
condition  which  characterise  the  great  libraries  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  South,  or  the  scientific  completeness  of  particular 
departments,  and  excellence  of  cataloguing  and  aiTangements 
which  distinguish  those  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
North  in  general.* 

The  sum  expended  on  binding  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  has  for  many  years  stood  at  7,000/.;  a  sum  which, 
large  as  it  appears,  is  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  may  in  futui’C  years  be  increased. 

But  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  Museum  Library  is  its  un¬ 
rivalled  Catalogue.  The  subjeet  of  the  General  Catalogue  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  this  Journal,  and  the  details  of  its 
progress  up  to  the  date  at  which  we  last  referred  to  it,  January 
1859,  have  been  so  exactly  recorded,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  history  to  the  present  time.  The  Museum 
Library  may  now  boast  what,  it  is  confidently  believed,  no 
other  library  in  the  world  can  claim ;  not  only  that  the  whole  of 
the  million  one  hundred  thousand  books  on  its  shelves  are  cata- 


•  English  Cyclopedia,  Art.  British  Museum,  p.  384. 
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logued,  that  their  titles  are  transcribed,  and  that  both  books 
and  catalogues  are  freely  accessible  to  its  readers,  but  that 
provision  is  made  that  the  title  of  each  new  book  as  received 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  find  its  proper  place  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  of  receiving, 
without  disturbance  to  its  strict  alphabetical  order,  all  subse¬ 
quent  additions  to  the  Library. 

The  Catalogue  now  forms  a  continuous  alphabetical  series  of 
1,522  volumes,  •with  twenty-one  volumes  of  indexes.  These 
volumes,  conveniently  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  reading- 
room,  occupy  312  feet  of  shelves,  being  12  feet  in  exees.s  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  entire  Grenville  Library.  Some 
idea  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  Library,  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  that  the  heading  of  Bible  alone 
occupies  27  volumes,  and  contains  18,974  entries;  that  of 
Shakspere  occupies  2  volumes,  and  contains  1,914  entries; 
Milton,  2  volumes,  with  685  entries ;  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  2 
volumes  each;  6  volumes,  with  1,949  entries;  Litur¬ 

gies,  14  volumes;  England,  16  volumes;  and  Great  Britain, 
23  volumes.  We  may  add,  as  one  of  curiosities  of  the  Catalogue, 
that  the  well-known  name  of  Smith  engrosses  no  fewer  than 
2,687  entries,  while  the  equally  well-known  firm  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  aj)propriate  to  themselves  as  many  as 
4,254  ;  and  it  speaks  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  foreign 
collections  of  the  Museum  Libraiy  that  the  equally  familiar 
foreign  names,  Schmidt  and  ^liiller,  appear  in  the  Catalogue  in 
no  fewer  than  2,600  entries.  From  the  fact  that  there  are 
47  distinct  John  Smiths,  and  no  fewer  than  66  John  Joneses, 
as  well  as  from  these  astounding  numbers  generally,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  keeping 
distinct  so  many  individual  writers  bearing  precisely  the  same 
name ;  a  difficulty,  we  may  add,  which  arises,  although  in 
a  minor  degree,  in  regard  to  almost  every  name  in  a  great 
alphabetical  catalogue.  The  ]Music  Catalogue  is  in  126  volumes, 
consisting  of  two  divisions ;  composers  and  editors  in  101 
volumes,  and  authors  of  words  set  to  music  in  25.  There  is 
a  separate  printed  catalogue  of  the  Grenville  Library  and  also 
of  the  King’s  Library. 

And  yet,  vast  as  are  the  ideas  as  to  the  extent  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  collection  which  these  enormous  figures  suggest, 
the  visitor  of  the  British  ^Museum  Library  is  occasionally 
doomed  to  disappointment  in  his  search  for  books.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  how  far  the  very  richest  collections  are  from  represent¬ 
ing  the  whole  number  even  of  extant  books,  we  may  mention 
that  on  one  occasion,  while  waiting  in  the  reading-room  for  the 
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delivery  of  some  books  for  which  we  had  put  in  a  request,  we 
had  the  curiosity  to  test  the  IMuseum  Catalogue  by  comparison 
with  the  entries  in  a  page  of  the  class  catalogue  of  Medical 
Sciences  of  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale  of  Paris.  ,  The  page  of 
the  latter  f which  we  took  at  random)  contained  20  titles,  of 
which  7  were  French,  o  English,  4  Italian,  3  Latin,  and  1 
Dutch.  Out  of  these  tw'cnty  titles  only  three,  and  possibly  a 
fourth,  could  be  recognised  in  the  Museum  Catalogue ;  while 
of  the  remaining  sixteen,  four-fifths  of  the  entire  number, 
there  Avas  not  a  trace  in  the  Museum  collection.  And  yet 
not  one  of  the  twenty  works  seemed  to  be  of  any  remarkable 
rarity. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  British  Museum  collection  at  present  approaches  nearer 
than  any  other  extant  collection  to  completeness,  if  not  in  num¬ 
ber  of  books  at  least  in  kind,  it  is  the  still  prouder  boast  of  our 
national  library  that  nowhere  is  the  reader’s  freedom  of  use  in 
all  its  priceless  treasures  more  entirely  unrestricted.  As  many 
as  two  hundred  volumes  have  been  at  one  time  in  a  reader’s 
hands  in  the  British  Museum ;  there  being,  in  truth,  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  books  which  may  be  asked  for  and  supplied. 
Nor  can  any  loyal  lover  of  letters  who  enters  its  noble  hall,  re¬ 
press  a  thrill  of  grateful  admiration  for  the  large-minded  libe¬ 
rality,  the  enlightened  energy,  and  the  unwearied  perseverance 
of  the  distinguished  scholar’s  and  administrators  by  whom  these 
great  things  have  been  conceived  and  caiwied  into  execution. 
And  when,  fresh  perhaps  from  the  delays  and  embarrassments 
encountered  in  other  repositories  of  books,  he  comes  to  the 
reading-room  of  the  ]\Iuseum  with  his  note-book  crowded 
with  memoranda  for  reference ;  when  he  hands  in  his  book- 
dockets  almost  by  the  sheaf  and  in  the  most  opposite  depart¬ 
ments  of  study ;  when  he  finds  his  scores  of  requisitions 
answered  by  the  delivery  of  j)ile  after  pile  of  volumes,  till 
he  is  ashamed  of  taxing  to  such  a  degree  the  ready  service 
and  cheerful  courtesy  which  he  experiences; — he  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  here  indeed  is  realised  at  once  the  magnificent 
ideal  of  iSIr.  AVatts  of  ‘  bringing  under  one  roof  all  the  current 
‘  literature  of  the  world  that  has  any  intrinsic  value,  regard- 
‘  less  of  the  language  in  which  it  may  be  couched,’  and  the 
large-hearted  resolve  of  Gabriel  Xaud6  in  the  Mazarin  Library, 
‘  From  its  door  shall  resound  that  cry  which  has  never  yet 
‘  been  heard  in  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  “  Come  in  all  you 
‘  “  who  desire  to  read,  come  in  freely  !  ”  ’ 
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Art.  II. — Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.  Edited 
by  her  Daughter.  Two  volumes.  London:  1873. 

rpiiE  publication  of  biographical  memorials  usually  rests  its 
"*■  apology  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  grounds.  Either 
the  subject  of  the  biography  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the 
calendar  of  fame  to  make  the  record  of  his  or  her  words  and 
doings  worth  attention  for  the  individual’s  sake  ;  or  the  records 
themselves  possess  such  intrinsic  spirit  and  originality  as  to 
interest  the  public  irrespective  of  the  celebrity  of  their  subject. 
It  might  indeed  appear,  on  a  cursory  view,  that  the  first  con¬ 
dition  would  involve  the  second :  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  case.  A  remarkable  writer  may  have  given  us 
all  of  him  that  is  worth  preserving  in  his  published  works :  he 
may  have  breathed  out  his  best  in  the  literary  efforts  to  which 
he  has  consecrated  his  faculties ;  and  may  have  had  little  time 
or  energy  left  for  the  fascinating  confidences  of  letters  and 
note-books.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thinker  who  has 
published  little,  but  in  whom  the  intellectual  taste  is  keen,  may 
have  failed  indeed  to  hit  the  right  vein  for  general  pojmlarlty, 
but  may  have  vented,  in  private  channels  of  communication, 
passing  thoughts  and  fancies  which  are  more  suggestive,  more 
sparkling,  more  attractive  than  his  finished  comjiositions.  In 
female  biography  two  instances  happened  to  occur  a  few 
years  back,  illustrative  of  our  position.  The  Letters  of  Jane 
Austen  and  of  Miss  Mitford  were  given  simultaneously  to  the 
world.  The  authoress  of  ‘  Mansfield  Park  ’  and  ‘  Pride  and 
‘  Prejudice  ’  had  won  herself  a  prominent  place  among  the 
classical  novelists  of  England :  all  the  cultivated  world  was 
pleased  to  know  something  of  her  in  her  private  relations. 
But  not  only  was  her  life  placid  and  uneventful,  her  letters 
were  undeniably  commonplace  and  meagre.  The  annalist  of 
*  Our  Village  ’  would  not  have  deserved  to  be  recalled  to  re¬ 
membrance  either  for  that,  her  most  successful  work,  or  for  the 
dramatic  pieces  by  which  she  gallantly  persisted  in  seeking  to 
earn  a  maintenance  for  herself  and  a  reckless  father,  had  not 
her  lively  correspondence,  kept  up  with  many  literary  notabili¬ 
ties  and  touching  on  contemporary  persons  and  matters  of 
interest,  been  itself  a  source  of  entertainment  far  more  stimu¬ 
lating  than  her  efforts  in  the  paths  of  literature. 

The  filial  editor  of  the  Memoir  now  before  us  seems  to 
rest  its  justification  more  on  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
grounds  of  apology  than  on  the  second,  though  she  thinks  that 
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the  two  may  be  fairly  conjoined.  At  the  outset  of  her  preface 
Miss  Coleridge  says :  — 

‘  The  interest  which  such  works  are  intended  to  excite  is  in  the 
main  biographical,  and  their  object  is  not  merely  to  perceive  and  bring 
to  light  a  number  of  writings  of  intrinsic  merit  and  beauty,  hut  still 
more,  perhaps,  to  present  to  the  reader  a  record,  however  imperfect,  of 
the  personal  characteristics,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  writer.’ 

Thus  challenged  to  the  inquiry  why  we  should  wish  to  know 
what  Sara  Coleridge,  as  an  individual,  thought  and  felt  during 
her  passage  over  this  world’s  stage,  we  must  begin  by  bringing 
to  our  readers’  minds  the  salient  points  of  interest  connected 
with  her.  To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  personal 
acquaintance  it  hardly  needs  to  say  that  her  intellectual  accom¬ 
plishments  were  considerable,  her  conversation  fascinating,  her 
charm  of  feature  and  expression  very  distinguished.  Again, 
the  public  knew  her  as  the  authoress  of  a  Fairy  Romance,  and 
of  one  or  two  philosophical  and  literary  commentaries.  Rut 
by  these  alone  she  Avould  hardly  have  lived  beyond  her  day. 
Her  title  to  remembrance  is  of  a  cumulative  sort.  Her  parent¬ 
age  threw  a  halo  of  interest  over  her  which  enhanced  all  her 
other  claims  to  notice.  She  was  the  daughter — the  only 
daughter,  the  beautiful  daughter,  the  gifted  daughter,  of  a 
great  poet  and  thinker.  A  poet’s  daughter.  It  is  rather  curious 
to  note,  when  we  look  into  the  matter,  how  nearly  confined  to 
our  present  century  is  the  record  of  poets  who  have  had 
daughters,  so  to  speak — daughters  in  any  degree  connected  by 
sentiment  or  heritage  with  their  fathers’  fame.  Glance  at  the 
olden  time.  Of  Susannah  Shakspeare,  married  to  Dr.  Hall, 
a  physician,  fancy  may  indeed  please  itself  with  tracing  an 
alluring  portrait,  based  on  those  suggestive  lines  of  her  epitaph 
preserved  by  the  antiquary  Dugdale  : — 

‘  Witty  above  her  sex,  but  that’s  not  all. 

Wise  to  siilvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 

Something  of  Shakspeare  w’as  in  that :  but  this 
^Vhollg  of  him,  with  whom  she’s  now  in  bliss.’ 

Milton  had  daughters,  but  the  records  concerning  them  are 
of  sinister  import;  that  they  rebelled  against  the  task  of 
reading  to  him  in  learned  languages  with  which  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted,  and  were  by  him  dismissed  from  his  house,  to  learn 
embroidery  in  gold  and  silver,  as  better  suited  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties.  Addison  had  a  daughter  by  his  countess-wife :  a  half¬ 
witted  old  lady,  as  she  lived  to  be — Miss  Charlotte  Addison  to 
the  last — of  whom  local  tradition  has  preserved  some  faint 
remembrance  in  her  Warwickshire  homes.  Undoubtedly,  the 
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jiroportiou  of  bachelor  poets  in  our  Golden  Book  of  Literature 
has  been  very  large — Pope,  Thomson,  Gray,  Cowper,  Gold¬ 
smith,  occur  to  the  mind  at  once.  The  number  might  be  doubled 
speedily.  But  in  the  literary  associations  of  our  present  cen¬ 
tury,  it  so  hap})ens,  the  poet’s  daughter  forms  a  somewhat  con- 
si)icuous  object.  Is  this  only  because  bards  have  been  more 
often  ‘  family  men  ’  than  of  yore  ;  or  because  domestic  tender¬ 
nesses,  as  matter  of  poetic  inspiration — apart  from  the  passion  of 
the  love  which  no  time  or  culture  has  ignored — are  rather  an 
outgrowth  of  modern  sentiment ;  or  because  female  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  attraction  have  really  altered  the  standing-point  of 
women  in  every-day  life — we  stay  not  to  inquire,  but  so  it  is. 
Byron  and  Coleridge  were  men  of  w’ayward  genius.  Their 
homes  were  not  enlivened  by  the  fairies  of  fireside  love.  But 
Byron  poetised  of  his 

‘  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,’ 

and  that  ‘  Ada’  was  a  woman  of  superior  attainment;  chiefly, 
however,  in  the  department  of  mathematical  science,  in 
which  her  mother  was  a  proficient.  Of  Coleridge’s  ‘  Sara  ’ 
these  pages  will  show  the  intellectual  fibre.  Assuredly,  had 
she  been  one  of  IVIilton’s  daughters,  the  Greek  authors  he 
desired  to  have  syllabled  to  him  in  his  blindness  would  have 
found  a  zealous  admirer  and  not  unskilled  interpreter,  in  the 
high- wrought  maiden  of  Keswick.  Little  chance  would  em¬ 
broidery  have  found  with  her,  in  competition  with  a  strophe 
of  Pindar  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato.  Scott’s  Sophia,  ‘  the  min- 
‘  strel’s  darling  child,’  *  is  well  remembered  for  her  social  attrac¬ 
tions,  her  Scottish  ballad  strains,  her  intelligence,  her  bright¬ 
ness.  Of  Wordsworth’s  Doi*a,  the  sweet  wife  of  Edward 
(juillinan,  and  of  Southey’s  Edith,  married  to  John  Warter, 
the  knowledge  of  contemporaries  is  more  limited,  more  private  ; 
but  both  of  these,  in  association  with  Sara  Coleridge,  w'ere 
deemed  by  Wordsworth  fit  subjects  for  his  ode,  ‘  The  Triad :  ’ 

‘  Come  like  the  Graces,  hand  in  hand. 

For  ye,  though  not  by  birth  allied. 

Are  sisters  in  the  bond  of  love.’ 

Before  we  close  the  list,  "we  must  advert  to  one  more  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  poet-sire — Adelaide  Proctor ;  who — if  inheritance  it 
was — inherited  from  her  father,  ‘  Barry  Cornwall,’  more  of  the 
real  oestrus  of  poetry  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  we 
have  named.  She  united  to  these  gifts  a  rare  originality  and 
simplicity  of  character ;  in  the  struggle  of  life  her  powers  of 

*  See  Dean  ^lilman’s  verses  on  Mrs,  Lockhart’s  funeral. 
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action  were  untried,  and  slie  passed  away  as  one  of  tliosc  w’ho 
only  light  upon  earth  in  their  passage  ti)  another  sphere. 

Sara,  the  youngest  child  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 
of  his  wife  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Mi-.  Frickcr  of  Bristol,  ivas 
born  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  December  22,  18C2.  ‘  My 
‘  meek  little  Sara,’  her  father  wrote  of  her  in  the  following 
year,  ‘  is  a  remarkably  interesting  baby,  with  the  finest  possi- 
‘  ble  skin,  and  large  blue  eyes ;  and  she  smiles  as  if  she  were 
‘  basking  in  a  sunsliine,  as  mild  as  moonlight,  of  her  own  quiet 
‘  happiness.’ 

Coleridge’s  bodily  sufferings  at  this  time  induced  him  to  go 
to  Malta,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1806,  when  he  desired 
his  wife  and  children  to  meet  him  at  Bristol.  Sara  speaks  of 
her  remembrances  concerning  her  sojourn  at  Bristol,  at  Xether 
Stowey,  the  seat  of  Coleridge’s  friend,  Mr.  Poole,  and  else¬ 
where,  as  ‘  partial  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  memory,  islanded 
‘  amid  the  sea  of  non-remembrance.’  Soon  afterwards,  the 
mother  and  children  returned  to  Keswick,  and  were  domes¬ 
ticated  wdth  Southey.  The  father  lived  for  a  time  at  Allan 
Bank,  Grasmere,  w-ith  the  Wordsworths.  Sara  remembered 
a  month  wdiich  she  spent  w-ith  him  there,  at  his  request,  when 
she  was  in  her  sixth  year,  and  we  quote  some  of  her  reminis¬ 
cences.  In  his  morbid  mood  Coleridge  seems  to  have  had 
little  tenderness  at  this  time  for  the  cliild  he  had  neglected, 
but  a  vehement  desire  to  make  himself  the  first  object  with 
her:— 

‘  I  think  my  dear  father  was  anxious  that  I  should  learn  to  love  him 
and  the  Wordsworths  and  their  children,  and  not  cling  so  exclusively 
to  my  mother  and  all  around  me  at  home.  He  w-as  therefore  much 
annoyed  when,  on  my  mother’s  coming  to  Allan  Bank,  I  flew  to  her, 
and  wished  not  to  be  separated  from  her  any  more.  I  remember  his 
sliowing  displeasure  to  me,  and  accusing  me  of  w-ant  of  affection.  I 
could  not  understand  why.  The  young  Wordsworths  came  in  and 
caressed  him.  I  sat  benumbed;  for  truly  nothing  does  so  freeze 
affection  as  the  breath  of  jealousy.  The  sense  that  you  have  done 
very  tvrong,  or  at  least  given  great  offence,  you  know  not  how  or  why 
— that  you  are  dunned  Tor  some  payment  of  love  or  feeling  which  you 
know  not  how  to  produce  or  to  demonstrate  on  a  sudden — chills  the 
heart,  and  fills  it  with  perple.xity  and  bitternes.s.  My  father  reproached 
me,  and  contrasted  my  coldness  with  the  childish  caresses  of  the  little 
Wordsworths.’ 

Readers  of  Coleridge’s  minor  works  of  mingled  prose  and 
poetry  will  remember  the  remarkable  piece  entitled  ‘  Xew 
‘  Thoughts  on  old  Subjects,’  in  which  first  the  perfection  of 
conjugal  love  is  described  in  language  of  singular  force  and 
eloquence ;  then,  its  disenchantment.  ‘  Surely,’  says  one  of 
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the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  ‘  he  who  has  described  it  so 
‘  well,  must  have  possessed  it  ?  ’  ‘  If',’  replies  the  ‘  Friend,’  ‘  he 
‘  were  worthy  to  have  possessed  it,  and  not  found  it,  how  bitter 
‘  the  disappointment !  ’ 

‘  Yes,  yes !  that  boon,  life’s  richest  treat, 

He  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had  : 

Say,  ’twas  but  in  his  own  conceit. 

The  fancy  made  him  glad  ! 

Crown  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish, 

The  boon,  prefigured  in  liis  eai-liest  wish. 

The  lair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy 

When  his  young  heart  first  yearned  for  sympathy  ! 

But  e’en  the  meteor  offspring  of  the  brain, 

Unnourished,  wane : 

Faith  asks  her  daily  bread. 

And  Fancy  must  be  fed. 

Now  so  it  chanced — from  Avet  or  dry. 

It  boots  not  how — I  know  not  Avhy — 

She  missed  her  wonted  food,  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  staggered  and  grcAv  sickly. 

Then  came  a  restless  state,  ’tAvixt  yea  and  nay  ; 

Ilis  faith  Avas  fixed,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  lloAv; 

Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-sheltered  bay, 

Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro.’.  .  .  . 

‘  A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  troAV,’ 

he  adds  in  a  subsequent  stanza.  And  so,  the  affection  and 
ingenuousness  of  the  ‘  Asra  ’  of  his  earlier  love-poems  having 
ceased  to  charm,  and  the  opium-fiend  laying  more  and  more 
hold  on  him,  the  fastidious  bard  loosed  himself  from  his  domes¬ 
tic  moorings,  and  became  a  desultory  dAveller  here  and  there, 
till  in  1816  he  placed  himself  for  friendship  and  restraint  under 
the  roof  of  !Mr.  Gilhnau  at  Highgate. 

Sara  and  her  mother  continued  to  reside  under  the  roof  of 
Southey,  whose  generous  paternal  care  of  the  young  girl  Avas 
rcAvarded  by  strong  affection  on  her  part,  and  a  remembrance  of 
his  virtues  Avhich  never  faded.  In  sjieaking  of  the  influence 
which  the  society  of  the  Lake  poets  exerted  over  her  mind,  her 
daughter  says : — 

‘  I  am  but  repeating  her  OAvn  remarks  AA’hen  I  say  that  in  matters  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination  she  OAved  most  to  Mr.  WordsAvorth.  In 
his  noble  poetry  she  took  an  ever-increasing  delight,  and  his  impressive 
discourse,  often  listened  to  on  summer  rambles  over  the  mountains,  or 
in  the  Avinter  parlours  of  Grebi  Hall  and  Uydal  Mount,  served  to  guide 
her  taste  and  cultivate  her  understanding.  But  in  matters  of  the 
heart  and  conscience,  for  right  vieA\’.s  of  duty,  and  practical  lessons  of 
industry,  truthfulness,  and  benevolence,  she  was  “  more  and  more  im- 
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“  portantly  indebted  to  the  daily  life  and  example  of  her  admirable 
uncle,  Southey,”  whom  she  long  alterwards  emphatically  declared  to 
have  been,  “  upon  the  whole,  the  best  man  she  had  ever  known.”  ’ 

Under  Southey’s  supervision,  with  the  stores  of  his  ample 
library  at  command,  Sara  Coleridge  indulged  her  strong  natural 
taste  for  literary  acquisition.  ‘  Before  she  was  five-and-twenty,’ 
says  her  daughter,  ‘  she  had  made  herself  acquainted  with  the 

*  leading  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  was  well  skilled  in 

*  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish.’  When  she  was 
twenty  years  old  she  translated  from  the  Latin  Martin  Dob- 
rizhoffer’s  ‘  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian  People  of 
‘  Paraguay,’  a  work  in  three  octavo  volumes,  which  was  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  Southey,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  of  which  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  said  :  ‘  My  dear 
‘  daughter’s  translation  of  this  book  is  in  my  judgment  unsur- 
‘  passed  for  pure  mother-English,  by  any  thing  I  have  read  for 
‘  a  long  time.’  ‘  How  she  Dobrizhoffered  it  all  out,’  said 
Charles  Lamb,  after  alluding  to  the  ‘  unobtrusive  quiet  soul 
‘  who  digged  her  noiseless  way  so  perseveringly  through  that 
‘  rugged  Paraguay  mine’ — ‘  puzzles  my  slender  latinity  to  con- 
‘  jecture.’ 

It  was  to  this  period  of  her  life  that  the  first  reminiscences 
of  Sir  Henry  Taylor — the  author  of  ‘  Van  Artevelde  ’ — refer. 
AV'e  give  in  extenso  the  letter  with  Avhich  he  has  enriched  Miss 
Coleridge’s  Biographical  Introduction : — 

‘  I  first  siiw  your  mother  when,  in  1823,  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Mr. 
Southey  at  (Ircla  Hall,  where  she  and  her  mother  were  staying.  I 
suppose  she  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  I  ssiw  but  little  of 
her,  for  I  think  slie  was  occupied  in  translating  some  mediajval  book 
from  the  Larin,  and  she  was  seen  only  at  meals,  or  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  t  vening ;  and,  as  she  was  almost  invariably  silent,  I  saw 
nothing  and  knew  nothing  of  her  mind,  till  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  her  many  years  after.  But  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  did 
see  her  in  her  girlhood,  because  I  then  saw  her  beauty  untouched  by 
time,  and  it  was  a  beauty  which  could  not  but  remain  in  one’s  memory 
for  life,  and  which  is  now  distinctly  before  me  as  I  write.  The 
features  were  perfectl}'  shaped,  and  almost  minutely  delicate,  and  the 
complexion  <li  licate  also,  but  not  wanting  in  colour,  and  the  general 
effect  was  that  of  gentleness,  indeed  I  may  say  of  composure,  even  to 
stillness.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  they  had  the  sort  of  serene  lustre 
which  I  rein,  inber  in  her  father’s.  After  her  marriage,  I  think  I  did 
not  see  her  ml  the  days  of  her  widowhood,  in  young  middle  life,  when 
she  was  livin.;  in  Chester  Place,  Regent’s  Park.  Her  beauty,  though 
not  lost,  was  impaired ;  and  with  the  same  stillness  and  absolute 
simplicity  wh  .;:.  belonged  to  her  nature,  there  was  some  sadness,  which 
I  had  not  sn  i  before  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  some  shyness 
of  manner.  '  think  I  was  myself  shy,  and  this  perhaps  made  her  so; 
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and  tlie  effect  was  to  shut  me  out  from  the  knowledge,  hf  conversation, 
of  almost  any  jiart  of  her  mind  and  nature,  except  her  intellect.  For 
whenever  she  was  shy,  if  she  could  not  be  silent,  which  was  impossible 
when  we  were  alone  together,  she  fled  into  the  region  where  she  was 
most  at  heme  and  at  ease,  which  was  that  of  i)sychology  and  abstract 
thought :  and  this  was  the  region  where  I  was  by  no  means  at  ease  and 
at  home.  Had  we  met  more  freciuontly  (and  I  never  cease  to  wish 
that  we  had)  no  doubt  these  little  ditliculties  would  soon  have  been 
surmounted ;  and  we  should  have  got  into  the  fields  of  thought  and 
sentiment  which  had  an  interest  common  to  us  both.  But  I  was  a 
busy  man  in  these  ye.ars,  and  not  equal  in  heahh  and  strength  to  what 
I  laid  to  do  :  and  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  seek  her  society,  when  I  was 
too  tired  to  enjoy  it :  and  then  came  her  illness  and  her  early  death, 
and  she  h.ad  passed  away  before  I  had  attained  to  know  her  in  her 
inner  mind  and  life.  I  only  know  that  the  admirable  .strength  and 
subtlety  of  her  reasoning  faculty  shown  in  her  writings  and  conversa¬ 
tions,  were  less  to  me  than  the  beauty  and  simplicity  and  feminine 
tenderness  of  her  face ;  tmd  that  one  or  two  casual  and  transitory 
expressions  of  her  nature  in  her  countentince,  delightful  in  their  poetic 
power,  have  come  liack  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  th:it  they  are 
present  with  me  now,  when  much  of  what  was  most  to  be  admired  in 
her  intellectual  achievements  or  discourse  have  passed  into  somewhat 
of  a  dim  distance.’ 

To  the  cla.ssical  glorification  of  the  fair  Sara  in  her  maiden 
days,  contained  in  Wordsworth’s  poem  of  ‘  The  Triad,’  we  sliall, 
for  the  sake  of  space,  content  ourselves  with  making  reference 
only,  as  the  poem  itself  is  easily  accessible  to  most  readers  : — 

‘  Last  of  the  three,  though  eldest  born, 

Koveal  thyself  like  pensive  Morn,’  &c. 

Sara  herself  never  professed  to  admire  the  poem.  In  one  of 
her  letters  she  says  : — 

‘  It  is,  to  my  mind,  urtijicial  and  unreal.  There  is  no  truth  in  it  as 
a  whole ;  although  bits  of  truth,  glazed  and  magnified,  are  embodied 
in  it,  as  in  the  lines, 

‘  “  Features  to  old  ideal  grace  allied,” 
a  most  unintelligible  allusion  to  a  likeness  discerned  in  dear  Dora’s 
contour  of  countenance  to  the  great  Memnon  head  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  its  overflowing  lips  and  width  of  mouth,  which  seems 
to  be  typicid  of  the  Ocean.  The  poem  always  strikes  me  as  a  mongrel 
— an  amphibious  thing,  neither  portrait  nor  ideal,  but  an  ambiguous 
cross  between  the  two.  Mr.  de  Vere,  before  ho  knew  me,  took  it  for  a 
personification  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chaiity,  taken  in  inverse  order — 
a  sufficient  proof,  I  think,  that  it  is  e.xtravagant  and  unnatural  as  a 
description  of  three  young  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  century.’ 

Ill  the  lines, 

‘  Come  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman’s  gentle  fortitude,’ 
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an  allusion  is  contained  to  the  most  interesting  event  in  the 
young  maiden’s  life,  her  engagement  to  her  young  lawyer- 
cousin.  Of  the  many  accomj)lished  members  of  the  Coleridge 
family,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  is  one  well  entitled  to  remem¬ 
brance  for  his  own  sake.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Colonel 
James  Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  iMary,  and  a  brother  of  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge,  lately  a  member  of  our  judicial  bench, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Keble.  Henry  was  educ'ated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge;  was  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  and 
obtained  the  Bi’owne  medal  in  two  successive  years.  In  1823 
he  was  a  contributor,  in  conjunction  with  Winthrop  Praed, 
iMacaulay,  Sidney  Walker,  and  Moultrie,  to  Knight’s  Quar¬ 
terly  ^Magazine;  his  own  essays  being  chiefly  on  historical  sub¬ 
jects.  I  le  made  the  legal  profession  his  choice ;  and  while 
studying  in  London  he  visited  assiduously  his  philosophic  uncle 
on  the  Highgate  heights,  became  enraptured  with  his  converse, 
and  eventually  set  himself  to  ‘  BosAvellise  ’  it  in  the  vivid  but 
fragmentary  record  which  was  published  after  the  great  man’s 
death  as  the  ‘  Table  Talk  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.’ 

In  1822  the  subject  of  the  present  biography  visited  her 
father  at  Highgate,  and  there  met  for  the  first  time  her  accom¬ 
plished,  animated  cousin.  The  attachment  that  sprang  up  on 
both  sides  led  to  their  marriage  seven  years  afterwards.  The 
interval  was  a  period  of  somewhat  anxious  suspense.  Henry 
Coleridge  had  to  secure  his  position  at  the  Chancery  Bar ;  and 
the  interruption  of  a  period  of  ill-health,  for  which  he  under¬ 
took  a  six  months’ sojourn  in  the  AVest  Indies  in  1825,  came 
inopportunely  to  throw  him  back.  But  his  ready  talent,  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge,  constitutional  high  spirits  and  ardent  love, 
carried  him  through  adverse  circumstances.  His  account  of 
his  AVest  Indian  experiences,  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Six 
‘  Alonths  in  the  AVest  Indies,’  -was  a  popular  book  in  its  day, 
and  struck  the  public  ear  with  something  of  novelty  because 
of  its  mercurial  style — that  mixture  of  the  graphic,  sentimental 
and  jocose,  which  is  common  enough  now  as  a  style,  but  which 
rarely  characterised  books  of  travel  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
visiting  foreign  climes  was  still  a  serious  proceeding.  Mr. 
Trollope  himself  could  not  write  with  more  fun  of  the  AVest 
Indian  coloured  beauties,  their  dances  and  their  graces,  nor 
j)ortray  in  more  lively  terms  the  habits  of  life  of  the  planters. 
Of  the  descriptive  powers  evinced  in  this  almost  forgotten 
book,  we  may  cite  at  random  two  instances :  that  of  a  storm 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  first  view  of  Trinidad.  Through¬ 
out  the  young  exile’s  lively  pages  breathes  his  loyalty  to  his 
far-off  love,  his  ‘  Eugenia,’  to  whom  he  declares  himself  to 
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belong  *  in  union  or  separation  ’  to  his  life’s  end — whose  image 
accompanies  him  ‘  in  visions  by  night,  in  musings  by  day,  in 
‘  noise  and  in  silence,  in  crowds  and  in  the  wilderness,’  associ¬ 
ated  with  ‘  the  lake,  the  mountain,  the  cousin-star  of  beauty 
‘  [Edith  Southey],  twin  divinities  of  Vallombrosa.’ 

Henry  and  Sara  Coleridge  Avere  married  at  Ci’ossthwaite 
Church  near  Keswick,  on  Sept.  3,  1829. 

‘  After  a  few  months  si)ent  in  a  London  lodging,’  says  her  daughter, 
‘  they  began  tlieir  frugid  housekeeping  in  a  tiny  cottage  on  Downshire 
Hill,  Hampstead,  where  tlieir  four  elder  children  were  born,  of  whom 
the  twins,  Berkeley  and  Florence,  died  in  infancy.  In  1837  my  parents 
removed  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling  in  Chester  Place,  Regent’s 
Park,  Avhere  a  third  daughter,  Bertha  Fanny,  was  born  in  1840,  who 
survived  her  birth  but  a  few  days.’ 


United  not  only  by  affection,  but  by  the  closest  similarity  of 
tastes,  the  young  couple  cultivated  literature  in  common.  The 
year  after  his  marriage  the  husband  published  his  popular  ‘  In- 
‘  troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,’  Avhich 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1834.  The  letters  of  the  wife  to 
him  at  this  time  afford  presumptive  evidence  that  she  Avas  an 
intelligent  critic,  possibly  an  assistant,  of  his  labours.  We 
find  her  thus  commenting  on  the  observation  of  Nature  by  the 
ancients : — 


‘  Martin  says  the  ancients  Avcre  vague  in  the  description  of  colours. 
I  doubt  not,  if  Ave  understood  them  thoroughly,  Ave  should  find  that 
Avhat  appears  vague  and  shadowy  proceeded  from  fineness  and  accuracy 
of  discernment.  The  ancients  Avere  precise  in  the  delineation  of 
Nature.  They  did  not  see  it  Avith  the  spirit  of  WordsAvorth — no  more, 
I  think,  did  Shakspeare.  But  they  either  dreAV  and  coloured  in  the 
ojien  air,  and  conveyed  forms  and  tints  closely  and  vividly,  or  they 
translated  literally  from  the  poets  Avho  did  so,  as  Virgil  appears  to  have 
done  from  Homer  and  Theocritus.  This  applies  to  tlieir  poetical 
diction.  The  spirit  and  form  of  Virgil’s  work  Avere  doubtless  borrowed 
with  modification  ;  but  the  vague,  dreamy  imagery  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
&c.,  I  believe  to  be  a  thing  of  modern  growth.  The  ancients  did  not 
modify  and  compose  out  of  floating  reminiscences  of  other  books. 
Purpnreus,  as  applied  to  a  swan,  of  course  is  metaphorical,  red  being 
the  most  brilliant  of  colours,  and  a  Avhite  swan  gleaming  in  full  day¬ 
light  one  of  the  most  re.splendcnt  of  natural  objects.  The  passages  on 
the  hyacinth,  I  think,  are  perfectly  consistent,  if  closely  e.xainined,  and 
express  a  peculiar  shade  of  red,  belonging  to  one  of  the  multitudinous 
tribe  of  lilies.  Glaucus,  too,  has  a  precise  meaning.  Pallens  is  very 
expressive  and  true  in  the  Avay  it  is  applied — meaning  yellowish  Avhite. 
Nijer  must  have  meant  dark-coloured,  not  merely  black.  IIoav  exact 
the  metaphors  of  the  peasantry  are.  The  “  Georgies  ”  is  the  Rubens 
portrait  of  Nature.’ 

‘  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Cicero  had  a  feeling  of  the  interest  to 
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be  derived  from  a  copy  of  living  objects  on  canvas,  or  even  those  of 
still  life,  as  the  scene  and  circumstance  of  action.  But  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  group  may  not  have  been  the  source  of  interest  (at  least 
not  to  the  consciousness  of  the  beholder,  though  no  doubt  it  did 
enhance  the  gratification),  but  the  life  portrayed  in  the  picture.  The 
beholder  was  to  be  instructed,  animated,  or  soothed  b)'  the  story  of 
some  event,  or  knowledge  of  some  fact,  rather  than  astonished,  gratified, 
entertained  by  the  exhibition  of  art,  and  spectacle  of  abstract  beauty. 
I  think  this  is  the  general  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
notions  in  regard  to  ptiinting,  though  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  the 
times  of  old  may  have  had  an  infusion  of  our  feelings,  as  we  doubtless 
partake  of  that  sort  of  interest  which  was  the  chief  and  most  defined 
one  to  them.  The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  power  of  art  was 
by  no  means  so  decidedly  modern,  as  a  sense  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
inanimate  combinations.  The  latter  must  belong  to  a  people  who  have 
long  been  refined ;  a  people  who  have  leisure  to  luxuriate  in  things 
which  have  no  being  but  in  the  imagination,  and  who  have  hit  upon 
combinations  and  notions  of  the  agreeable  and  beautiful  which  were 
never  suggested  to  the  fancy  even  of  sages  and  philosophers  of  simpler 
ages.  Don’t  you  think  that  much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  would  be 
unintelligible  to  Cicero  ?  ’ 

Learned  letters,  to  be  addressed  by  a  wife  to  a  husband — 
possibly,  it  may  be  said,  savouring  of  i)edantry.  But  if  they 
evince  little  more  than  the  faculty  of  reproducing  the  results 
of  reading,  and  are,  as  commentaries,  rather  trite  tlian  original, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  merely  passing  notices, 
never  meant  for  publication.  ‘  Never  meant  for  publication:’ 
this  indeed  is  a  phrase  very  commoidy  used,  and,  we  suppose, 
applicable  to  almost  all  letters  whose  writers  have  not  reached 
the  highest  terraces  of  fame,  ^^^ere  they  meant  for  preserva¬ 
tion?  Undoubtedly.  In  her  private  circle  Sara  Coleridge 
stood  on  a  pedestal.  She  was  greatly  admired  for  her  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments.  Her  friends  made  a  point  of  preserving 
her  letter.'! ;  and  they  are  letters  that  naturally  would  be  pre¬ 
served.  They  are  cultivated  and  thoughtful  productions,  but 
they  cannot  be  called  vigorous  or  sparkling.  In  her  corre¬ 
spondence,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  letters 
to  her  husband  and  those  of  later  date  to  Mr.  de  Vere,  is 
chiefly  carried  on  with  female  friends,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
varied  descriptions  of  character  or  society.  •  Her  nature  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  being  a  lively  narrator.  She  was  essentially 
one  of  die  Stillen  im  Lande.  Her  mind  was  of  the  introspec¬ 
tive  cast.  Delicate  health,  fragile  nerves,  the  secluded  training 
of  her  youth,  and  the  absence  during  that  impressible  period 
of  the  home  joys  that  should  have  been  specially  her  own, 
had  thrown  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over  her  disposition  which 
the  affectionate  atmosphere  of  her  married  life  mellowed  into 
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happiness  indeed,  but  not  into  vivacity.  Moreover,  the  life  of 
the  young  wife  and  mother  was  in  itself  quiet  and  uneventful. 
Circumstances  kept  her  very  much  to  her  own  fireside.  She 
seems  seldom  to  have  quitted  Chester  Place,  except  for  brief 
holiday  sojourns  at  the  watering-j)laces  on  the  Kentish  coast. 
Once  only,  during  her  husband’s  illness,  she  made  a  short  tour 
abroad  with  him.  To  read  and  ponder  was  her  favourite  recre¬ 
ation  :  to  instruct  her  children,  a  duty  to  which  she  lovingly  de¬ 
voted  herself.  Many  of  her  letters  are  taken  up  with  describing 
her  mode  of  educating  her  son,  whose  Greek  and  Latin  studies 
led  her  along  the  classical  pathways  so  congenial  to  her  taste , 
A  little  volume,  entitled  ‘  Pretty  Lessons  for  Good  Children,’ 
which  her  husband  persuaded  her  to  publish  in  1834,  per¬ 
petuated  some  of  her  early  teachings,  and  proved  a  popular 
work,  passing  through  five  editions.  Her  daughter  cites,  with 
loving  allusion  to  the  subsequent  character  and  career  of  the 
brother  for  whom  they  were  composed,  these  lines,  suggested 
by  one  of  the  Latin  declensions  : — 

‘  Learning,  Herbert,  hath  the  features 
Almost  of  an  angel’s  face  : 

Contemplate  tliem  steadfasrly. 

Learn  by  heart  each  speaking  grace. 

Truth  and  wisdom,  high-wrought  fancy. 

In  tliose  lineaments  we  trace ; 

Never  be  your  eyes  averted 
Long  from  that  resplendent  face  !  ’ 

Less  successful  as  a  literary  venture  than  the  ‘  Pretty  Les- 
‘  sons,’  was  a  Fairy  Tale,  entitled  ‘  Phantasmion,’  which  Mrs. 
Coleridge  published  in  1837.  In  spite  of  the  favourable  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  American  critic,  cited  by  the  editor  of  these 
volumes,  who  declares  that  nothing  comparable  to  ‘  Phantas- 
‘  mion’  had  a])peared  since  the  ‘Undine’  of  La  Motte  Fouque, 
we  must  admit  that  in  our  opinion  the  indifference  with  which 
this  tale  Avas  received  by  the  general  public  had  sufficient 
grounds.  The  graceful  fantasies  which  undoubtedly  spring 
up  among  the  elves  of  Avood  and  Avind  and  Avater,  by  Avhoni 
the  pages  of  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  are  peoj)led,  fail  to  allure  the 
reader  through  a  maze  of  dreary  incidents  and  artificial  per¬ 
sonalities.  We  care  not  for  the  visionary  vicissitudes  of  Palm- 
land  and  Tigridia,  nor  for  the  pulseless  loves  or  aa'ocs  of  An- 
themmida  and  larine  ;  and  even  the  bits  of  musical  verse  Avith 
Avhich  the  romance  is  intersj)ersed,  obtain  no  grasp  on  the 
memory  by  point  or  felicity  of  diction.  The  story  has  no  back¬ 
bone  :  no  definite  plan  or  purpose.  In  justifying  its  Avant  of 
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organic  strength  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Coleridge  hazards  a 
somewhat  bold  comparison : — 

‘  I  may  venture  to  say,’  she  writes,  ‘  comparing  little  things  with 
great,  that  this  want  of  unity,  exhibited  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
is  also  perceptible  in  “  Faust.”  There  the  prevailing  thought  at  the 
outset  is  quite  merged  in  another,  which  ari.ses  adventitiously  out  of 
the  progress  of  the  story.’ 

Site  considers  her  owm  production  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
fictions  of  which  ‘  Kobinson  Crusoe,’  ‘  Peter  Wilkins,’  ‘  Faust,’ 
‘  Undine,’  ‘  Peter  Schlemihl,’  and  the  ‘  Magic  Ring,  or  the 
‘  White  Cat,’  and  many  other  tales  arc  instances ;  fictions  in 
which  it  is  not  the  autlior’s  chief  object  to  inculcate  a  direct 
moral,  but  rather  to  please  the  imagination  while  dealing  half- 
allegorically  with  the  passions  anil  interests  of  human  life. 

While  her  father  lived  on  at  Ilighgate,  and  Sara  with  her 
husband  and  mother  had  her  home  in  the  lower  part  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  visits  ■were  exchanged  between  the  houses. 
Henry  Coleridge  w'as  a  frequent  attendant  at  his  uncle’s  con¬ 
versational  reunions,  and  made  it  his  business  to  record  them 
for  future  use.  In  the  summer  of  1834  the  poet  died.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  thus  narrated  by  his  daughter 
hi  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

‘His  departure,  after  all,  seemed  to  come  suddenly  upon  us.  We 
were  first  informed  of  bis  danger  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  July;  and 
on  Friday,  the  25th,  he  was  taken  from  us.  For  several  days  after 
fatal  symptoms  appeared  his  pains  were  very  great ;  they  were  chiefly 
in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  but  ivere  at  last  subdued  by  means  of 
laudanum,  administered  in  different  ways;  and  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  his  existence  he  did  not  suffer  severely.  When  he  knew  that 
his  time  was  come,  ho  said  that  he  hoped  by  tlie  manner  of  his  death 
to  testify  the  .sincerity  of  his  faith ;  and  hoped  that  all  who  had  heard 
of  his  name  tvould  know  that  he  died  in  that  of  the  English  Church. 
Henry  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  Sunday,  and  conveyed  his  blessing 
to  my  mother  and  myself ;  but  wo  made  no  attempt  to  see  him,  and 
my  brothers  were  not  sent  for,  because  the  medical  man  apprehended 
that  the  agitation  of  such  interviews  would  be  more  than  he  ought  to 
encounter.  Not  many  hours  before  his  death  he  was  raised  in  his  bed, 
and  wrote  a  precious  faintly-scrawled  scrap,  which  we  shall  ever 
preserve,  recommending  his  faithful  nurse,  Harriet,  to  the  care  of  his 
family.  Mr.  Green,  who  had  so  long  been  the  partner  of  his  literary 
labours,  tvas  with  him  at  the  last,  and  to  him,  on  the  last  evening  of 
his  life,  he  repeated  a  certain  ])art  of  his  religious  philosophy,  which 
he  was  especially  anxious  to  have  accurately  recorded.  He  articulated 
with  the  utmo.st  difficulty ;  but  his  mind  was  clear  and  powerful,  and 
so  continued  till  he  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  which  la.sted  till  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  His  body  was  opened, 
according  to  his  own  earnest  request.  The  causes  of  his  death  were 
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sufficiently  manifest  in  the  state  of  the  vital  parts ;  but  tliat  internal 
pain,  from  which  lie  suffered  more  or  less  during  his  whole  life,  was 
not  to  be  explained,  or  only  by  that  which  medical  men  call  nervous 
sympathy,  A  few  out  of  his  many  deeply  attached  and  revering 
Iriends  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave,  together  with  my  husband 
and  Edward  ;  and  that  body  which  did  him  such  “  grievous  wrong 
was  laid  in  its  final  resting-place  in  Highgate  churchyard.  His 
executor,  Mr.  Green,  after  the  ceremony,  read  aloud  his  will,  and  was 
greatly  overcome  in  performing  his  task.  It  is  indeed  a  most  affecting 
document.  What  little  he  had  to  bequeath  (a  jtolicy  of  assurance 
worth  al)out  2,500/.)  is  my  mother’s  for  life,  of  course,  and  will  come 
to  her  children  etjually  idler  her  time.  .  .  .  No  man  has  ’oeen  more 
deej)!)’  beloved  than  my  dear  father ;  the  servants  at  the  Grove  wept 
for  him  as  for  a  father ;  and  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Gillman  speak  of  their  loss 
as  the  heaviest  trial  that  has  ever  befallen  them,  though  they  have  ha^ 
tlieir  full  share  of  sorrow  and  suifering.’ 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  gave  a  decided  turn  thence¬ 
forth  to  the  literary  occupations  of  his  daughter  and  his  son- 
in-law.  Kindred  oftiees  to  those  perfonned  by  Lockhart  for 
Walter  Scott,  and  by  John  Warter  for  Southey,  devolved  upon 
Henry  Kelson  Coleridge  in  connexion  Avith  the  father  of  his 
wife ;  and  in  his  Avork  as  editor  of  the  poet’s  literary  miscellanea 
he  found  a  zealous  helpmate  in  Sara  during  his  lifetime,  as  she 
proved  also  an  efficient  substitute  Avhen  death  at  an  early  age 
cut  short  his  OAvn  career  of  intelligent  activity.  That  event  took 
place  in  January,  1843,  after  a  long  illness  from  spinal  paraly¬ 
sis,  the  ultimate  development  of  those  symptoms — presumed 
then  to  have  been  of  a  rheumatic  nature — for  Avhich  he  under¬ 
took  his  West  Indian  visit  in  1825.  Sara,  left  a  AvidoAv  at  the 
age  of  forty,  mourned  deejdy  the  husband  of  her  youth,  but 
found  support  in  her  mental  resources,  her  maternal  duties,  and 
in  her  religious  convictions.  A  fcAV  days  after  her  husband’s 
death  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Gillman  : — 

‘  It  Avas  at  Iligligatc,  at  your  house,  that  I  first  saAv  mj'  beloved 
Henrj’.  Since  then — noAV  twenty  years  ago — no  two  beings  could  be 
more  intimately  united  in  heart  and  thoughts  than  Ave  have  been,  or 
could  have  been  more  intermingled  Avith  each  other  in  daily  and 
hourly  life.  He  concerned  him-self  in  all  my  feminine  domestic  occu¬ 
pations,  and  admitted  me  into  close  intercourse  with  him  in  all  his 
higher  sjiiritual  and  intellectual  life.  It  has  pleased  God  to  dissolve 
this  close  tie,  to  cut  it  gradtially  and  painl'ully  asunder,  and  yet,  till 
the  last  fatal  stroke,  to  draAv  it  even  closer  in  some  respects  than 
before.’ 

To  another  friend  she  Avrites : — 

‘  The  separation  is  a  fearful  Avrench  from  one  for  Avhom,  and  in 
expectation  of  Avhose  smile,  I  might  almost  say,  I  have  done  all  things. 
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even  to  the  choice  of  the  least  articles  of  my  wearing  apparel,  for 
twenty  years.  But  even  that  is  not  the  heaviest  side  of  the  disjiensa- 
tion.  It  is  to  feel  not  merely  that  he  is  taken  from  nie,  but  that,  as 
appears,  though  it  is  but  in  appearance,  he  is  not.  That  the  sun 
rises  in  the  morning,  and  he  does  not  see  it.  The  higher  and  better 
and  enduring  mind  within  us  has  no  concern  with  these  sensations, 
but  they  will  ari.se,  and  have  a  certain  force.  While  we  remain  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  flesh,  they  are  the  miserable,  cloggy  vapours  that 
from  time  to  time  keep  steaming  up  from  the  floor  and  the  walls,  and 
obscure  the  prospect  of  the  clear  empyrean  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  windows.  The  most  effective  relief  from  them  which  I  have  found, 
is  the  reminding  myself  that  he  who  is  past  from  my  sight  is  gone 
whither  I  myself  look  to  go  in  a  few  years  (not  to  mention  all  those  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel, 
and  since) ;  and  that  if  I  can  contemplate  my  own  removal,  not  with 
mere  calmness,  but  with  a  cheerfulnes.s  which  no  other  thought  bestows,, 
why  should  I  feel  .sad  that  he  is  there  before  me  ?  But  these  of  which 
I  have  spoken  are  only  the  sensations  of  the  natural  man  and  woman. 
I  well  know  that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  and  better  mind,  that  if  he  is 
not  now  in  the  Bosom  of  God,  who  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  o; 
the  living,  or  if  all  these  hopes  are  but  dreams,  I  can  have  but  little 
wisli  to  bring  him  back  to  earth  again,  or  to  care  about  anything, 
either  in  earth  or  heaven.’ 

Later  on  her  mind  grew  calmer.  Thus  she  writes  in  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1843:— 

‘  Of  course  I  am  not  up  to  the  mark  of  easy,  quiet  enjoyment ;  yet 
I  feel  that,  for  a  time,  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here.  I  cannot  withdraw 
myself  Irom  the  world  ;  I  must  live  on  in  this  outward  scene  (though 
it  continually  seems  most  strange  to  my  leelings  that  I  should  yet  be 
mixed  up  in  it  and  Henry  gone  from  it  for  ever).  But  since  I  have 
been  doomed  to  outlive  my  husband,  I  must,  for  my  children’s  sake  as 
well  as  my  own,  endeavour  to  enter,  with  as  much  spirit  as  I  can,  into 
the  interests  and  movements  of  the  sphere  to  which  it  is  God’s  w  ill 
that  I  should  yet  belong.  Ever  since  my  widow’hood  I  have  cultivated 
cheerfulness  as  I  never  did  before.  During  my  time  of  union  I  pos- 
ses.sed  happiness ;  mere  cheerfulness  I  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  the 
natural  wild  produce  of  the  soil,  which  must  spring  up  of  itself.  Now 
I  crave  to  see  line  works  of  art,  or  the  still  more  mind-occupying 
displays  of  Nature.  I  try  to  take  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  my 
friends,  to  enter  into  the  controversies  of  the  day,  to  become  intimate 
with  the  mood  of  mind  and  character  of  various  j)ersons,  who  are 
nothing  to  me  (7  being  nothing  to  them),  except  as  studies  ;  just  as  a 
lichen  or  a  curious  moss  may  be,  only  in  a  higher  manner  and  degree. 
All  this  with  an  earnestness  unfelt  in  former  times.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  find  my  account  in  this ;  my  mind  is  restles.s,  and  rather  full 
of  desultory  activity  than,  wdiat  is  far  better,  concentred  energy ;  but 
it  does  not  stagnate.  I  do  not  brood  miserably  over  my  loss,  or  sink 
into  an  aimless,  inert  despondency  :  I  have  even  an  tipper  stratum  of 
cheerfulness  in  my  mind,  more  fixed  than  in  my  happy  married  days;. 
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but  then  it  is  only  an  upper  stratum :  beneath  it,  unmoved  and  un¬ 
modified,  is  the  sense  of  my  loss.’ 

To  our  mind,  those  letters  of  iVIrs.  Coleridge  which  portray 
her  personal  sorrows  and  consolations  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  collection.  They  are  genuine,  not  pedantic ;  and  if 
coloured  by  a  somewhat  monotonous  strain  of  sentiment  and 
speculation,  still  they  are,  in  their  degree,  revelations  of  real 
feeling,  real  thought,  on  subjects  the  deep  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  thinking  being,  as  life  presses  its 
experiences  home.  She  thus  describes  the  satisfaction  which 
intellectual  occupation  afforded  her : — 

‘  Things  of  the  mind  and  intellect  give  me  intense  pleasure ;  they 
delight  and  amuse  me,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  independently  of 
aught  they  can  introduce  me  to  instrumentally :  and  they  have 
gladdened  me  in  another  way,  by  bringing  me  into  close  communion 
with  fine  and  deep  minds.  It  has  seemed  a  duty,  for  my  children’s 
sake  and  my  own,  to  cultivate  this  semree  of  cheerfulness;  and  some¬ 
times,  I  think,  the  result  has  been  too  laige,  the  harvest  too  abundant, 
of  inward  siitisfaction.  This  is  dangerous.  How  hardly  shall  the 
rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  And  the.se  are  the 
richest  of  earthly  riches.  They  who  use  intellect  as  the  means  of 
gaining  money  or  reputation,  are  drudges,  poor  slaves — though  even 
they  have  often  a  high  jileasure  in  the  means,  while  they  are  pursuing 
an  unsatisfactory  end.  But  they  who  live  in  a  busy,  yet  calm  world 
of  thought  and  poetry,  though  their  powers  may  be  liir  less  than  those 
of  the  others,  may  forget  heaven,  if  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  symptoms 
of  final  decay,  do  not  force  them  to  look  up  and  strive  away  from  their 
little  transitory  heaven  upon  earth  to  that  which  is  above.  Bright, 
indeed,  that  little  heaven  continually  is  with  light  from  the  supernal 
one.  But  we  may  rest  too  content  with  tIio.se  reflections,  which  must 
fade  as  our  mortal  frame  loses  power.  Hope  of  a  higher  existence  can 
alone  supjwrt  us  when  this  half’-mentol,  half-bodily  happiness  declines.’ 

In  the  education  of  her  son  JMrs.  Coleridge  found  agreeable 
stimulus  foi‘  her  mental  eftbrts.  On  their  occasional  visits  to 
Margate  and  Herne  Hay  she  watched  with  him  the  effects  of 
sea  and  sky,  comparing  these  with  the  dcscrij)tive  notices  of 
classical  authors.  When  the  Eton  boy  was  at  home  for  his 
holidays,  she  read  Homer,  H'ischylus,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes 
Avith  him. 

‘  It  is  some  exertion  for  me,’  she  s;iys,  Avriting  in  September,  1846, 

‘  to  keep  pace  Avith  Herbert’s  Greek  noAv ;  his  eye  is  rapid,  more  so 
than  mine  ever  Ava.<.  I  Avish  he  could  unite  Avith  this  a  little  more  of 
my  pondering  propensities,  and  love  of  digging  doAvn  as  far  as  ever  one 
can  go  into  the  meaning  of  an  author :  though  this  is  sometimes  un¬ 
favourable  to  getting  a  given  thing  done  for  immediate  use,  it  hikes  one 
off  into  such  Avide  and  many-branched  excursions.’ 
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But  the  intellectual  labours  to  -which  she  chiefly  devoted 
herself  -were  those  which  she  undertook  in  connexion  with  the 
exposition  of  her  father’s  works.  Her  husband’s  death  threw 
npon  her  the  responsibility  of  the  edition  which  he  had  com¬ 
menced.  She  was  at  that  time  already  occupied  with  the  com- 
j)osition  of  an  elaborate  essay  on  Bationalism,  Avhich  appeared 
as  ‘  Appendix  C.’  to  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘Aids  to  Reflection’ 
put  forth  in  1843,  and  had  reference  primarily  to  the  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  purporting  to  advocate  Avhat  she 
conceived  to  be  Coleridge’s  views  of  that  doctrine  in  opposition 
to  the  high  Sacramental  tenets  of  the  Tractarian  school.  The 
amount  of  sustained  thonght  and  reading  Avhich  the  essay  dis¬ 
played  Avas  certainly  something  unusual  as  exemplified  in  a 
female  theologian.  Not  only  the  standard  authorities  of  the 
English  Church — Taylor,  Waterland,  South,  and  numerous 
others,  Avere  cited  and  analysed,  but  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
and  German  metaphysicians  Avere  passed  under  review.  And 
yet  this  notable  production  failed  in  method  and  conciseness  of 
statement,  and  in  assimilative  poAver.  AVhen  the  first  surprise 
of  the  public  Avas  over,  that  a  Avoman  could  have  Avritten  so 
well  and  so  learnedly,  it  Avas  felt  that  no  definite  gain  to  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  had  been  made. 

Besides  this  treatise,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  in  the  course  of  her 
editorial  labours,  composed  an  ‘  Introduction  ’  to  her  father’s 
‘  Biographia  Literaria,’  and  a  preface  to  the  ‘  Essays  on  his  own 
‘  Times.’  She  continued  her  occupation  Avith  his  Avorks  up  to 
the  closing  period  of  her  oAvn  life,  resigning  it  by  degrees  hoAv- 
ever,  and  at  last  Avholly,  into  the  hands  of  her  brother,  DerAvent. 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  folloAving  lines  in 
Avhich  she  comments  on  her  OAvn  labours : — 

‘  Father !  no  amaranths  e’er  shall  Avreathe  my  brow ; 

Enough  that  round  thy  grave  they  flourish  now  ! 

But  Love  his  roses  ’mid  my  young  locks  braided, 

And  Avhat  cared  1  for  floAvers  of  richer  bloom  ? 

Those  too  seemed  deathless — here  they  never  faded, 

But,  drench’d  and  shatter’d,  dropt  into  the  tomb.’ 

The  theological  studies  to  Avhich  Sara  Coleridge  devoted 
herself,  in  fulfilment  of  her  filial  task,  at  first  with,  and  then 
Avithout,  her  husband’s  aid  and  superintendence,  Avere  not  only 
congenial  to  her  natural  disposition,  they  fell  in  also  Avith  the 
tendencies  of  a  social  ei)Och  in  Avhich  controversial  polemics 
formed  a  someAvhat  prominent  feature.  And  here  Ave  are 
tempted  to  a  digression.  If  discussion  on  topics  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  was  much  in  vogue  in  English  coteries  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  it  was  not  by  any 
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means  to  the  masculine  sex  that  it  Avas  confined.  Cultivated 
Avomen,  the  young  and  ardent  especially,  manifested  a  strong 
inclination  to  controversy.  It  Avas  the  favourite  field  on  Avhich 
to  exercise  the  logical  faculties  Avhich  improved  education  had 
taught  them  they  possessed.  There  Avere  reasons  for  this. 
The  former  generations  for  Avhich  Mrs.  Chapone  and  Dr.  For- 
dyce  had  dictated  their  schemes  of  female  improvement,  Avere 
placid  as  to  doctrinal  matters.  But  Methodism  first,  and  then 
the  reaction  consequent  on  French  Revolutionary  impieties, 
aAA'oke  the  zeal  of  proselytism.  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary 
Societies  raised  their  heads.  Doctrine  Avas  eagerly  insisted  on. 
The  female  generation  for  Avhich  Hannah  Moore  penned  her 
various  chapters  of  advice,  partook  of  the  surrounding  in¬ 
fluences.  It  became  something  of  a  fashion  for  a  young  lady  to 
be  ‘  serious ;  ’  not  only,  like  the  Romish  devote  and  the  Method- 
istical  she-'  saint,’  to  revel  in  experiences,  but  to  be  a  skilled 
fencer  Avith  arguments  pro  and  coii  concerning  tenets  AA’hich  had 
been  maj)ped  and  defined  by  scientific  theologians.  Hoav  many 
an  elderly  bachelor  or  paterfiunilias  Avill  still  remember  the 
lively  correspondence  by  post,  or  i'ivd  voce  contests  at  country- 
house  or  Avatering-place,  Avhether  on  Socinian,  or  Calvinistic,  or 
Tractarian  battle-fields,  Avhich  he  has  Avaged  Avith  fair-haired 
antagonists,  Avho  had  their  Bible  at  their  finger-ends  and  could 
prate,  not  unappositely,  of  Ignatius  and  Augustine. 

As  long  as  these  discussions  Avere  confined  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  limits  of  dogma,  Avotnen  might  often  bear  their  part  Avith 
fair  credit  in  the  arena.  M'hile  the  Aveapons  Avere  those  of 
text- quotation  (in  the  Authorised  Version),  or  of  church  princi¬ 
ples,  or  of  catenoe  doctornm,  some  amount  of  reading,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  inductive  logic  A\  hich  [gmce  Mr.  Buckle  and 
many  other  theorists)  is,  Ave  ap])rehcnd,  more  truly  Avithin  the 
grasp  of  clever  Avomen  than  the  deductive,  might  carry  the 
more  accomidished  not  unAvorthily  through  the  fight.  Then, 
for  draAving-room  circles,  the  days  had  not  yet  come  of  German 
philology  as  applied  to  the  Sacred  Books ;  still  further  off  Avere 
the  days  of  popular  scepticism  on  the  basis  of  natural  science. 

Religious  polemics  have  since  Avorked  into  a  different  phase, 
and  have  comj)arati\'ely  little  charm  for  our  Bradamantes  of 
the  brain.  The  High  Church  devotee,  dimly  aAvare  of  the 
Avider  grounds  on  AA’hich  the  theological  argument  noAv  rests, 
folloAvs  implicitly  her  Ritualistic  orator  or  confessor,  but  cares 
little  to  syllogise  in  defence  of  her  standing-point.  The  Revi¬ 
valist  quotes  experiences,  but  her  ‘reasonings’  fail  to  make  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  educated  mind.  The  ‘ advanced’  thinker — a  variety 
of  the  intellectual  nursery-garden  as  to  its  feminine  type  cer- 
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tainly  not  common  in  general  society  till  our  own  days,  and, 
we  venture  to  imagine,  unlovely  enough  to  discredit  infidelity, 
as  a  mere  fashion,  with  the  other  sex  sooner  or  later — treats 
all  theology  as  a  sham,  and  shrugs  her  shoulders  at  the  super¬ 
stitions  which  ‘  Christians  ’  indulge  in.  Meanwhile,  amid 
changes  of  form,  one  similarity,  we  think,  still  holds  good  in 
the  strategy  of  woman-militant.  "Whether  it  will  still  hold 
good  when  the  new  educational  methods  have  had  full  play,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  pronounce.  But  hitherto  it 
would  appear  that  woman — as  a  rule — argues  best,  most 
freely,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  most  successfully,  when  she  has 
a  leader  in  her  eye  to  whom  she  can  look  with  reverential  con¬ 
fidence.  The  female  partisan  of  Simeon  or  of  Pusey,  of 
Arnold  or  of  Knox,  in  the  generation  that  is  past  or  passing, 
would  dare,  nay,  court  opposition,  so  that  she  could  feel  sure 
of  having  her  own  particular  pope  on  her  side.  And  have  not 
Darwin  and  Huxley  their  lady  devotees  also,  who  hold  their 
faith  in  presumed  compliance  with  the  dicta  of  their  leaders, 
whether  or  not  they  really  understand  all  the  consequences  and 
the  limitations  of  the  principles  they  profess  ?  The  female  phi¬ 
losopher  is  not  a  coward  as  long  as  she  feels  confident  of  her 
ground.  What  she  does  dread  is  the  insurrection  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Doubt,  suspense,  half-truths,  she  abhors.  She 
shrinks  from  admitting  facts  which  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
conclusions  at  Avhich  she  has  arrived.  She  likes  symmetry, 
even  if  she  is  inadequately  alive  to  the  higher  requirements  of 
logical  consistency. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  Sara  Coleridge.  Her  serious 
temperament  inclined  her  to  ])sychological  Inquiry.  In  early 
womanhood  she  made  study  of  her  father’s  works.  Filial  pride, 
as  well  as  a  certain  congeniality  of  mind,  allured  her  along  his 
pathways  of  mystical  speculation.  In  short,  she  constituted 
him  her  ‘Pope.’  What  ‘  Esteese’  (S.  T.  C.)  thought,  or 
would  have  thought,  on  this  or  that  subject,  became  her  cri¬ 
terion  of  all  that  was  true  in  respect  of  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity.  Now  the  metaphysical  portion  of  Esteese’s  theo- 
logy — distinguishing  this  from  the  portion  which  came  within 
the  functions  of  his  critical  sagacity — lay  less  within  his 
daughter’s  grasp  of  apprehension  than  she  herself  imagined. 
Some  maintain  that,  like  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Protesilaus,’  it  Avas 
shadowy  altogether,  vanished  in  the  attempt  to  compass  it. 
Still  it  dealt  with  formulas,  the  reproduction  of  Avhich,  if  con¬ 
ventional,  was  plausible : 

‘  The  phantom  parts — but  parts  to  re-iinite, 

And  re-assiime  his  place  before  her  sight.’ 
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But  a  tiniG  came  when  Colodi^lge's  authority  was  cited  by 
theologians  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  Sara  dared  to  sym- 
pathise  with;  by  Maurice,  Myers,  Sterling,  Carlyle.  Then, 
pi’ofessing  still  the  highest  allegiance  to  her  father,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  she  doubted  liow  far  she  could  really  trust  him.  She 
speaks  of  withholding  her  consent  from  some  at  least  of  his 
conclusions : — 

‘  ^ly  father’s  religious  teaching,’  she  writes  in  IM 48,  ‘  is  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  intellectual  views — as  with  all  deep  and  earnest  thinkers 
must  ever  be  the  case — that  both  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  in 
my  opinion  those  persons  dream  who  think  they  are  improved  by  him 
inteliectutilly,  yet  consider  his  views  of  Christianity  in  the  main  un¬ 
sound.  There  ;iro  some  portions  of  his  theology  on  which  I  feel  un¬ 
resolved,  some  which  I  reject ;  but  in  the  mass  they  are  such  as  both 
embnice  me  :md  tire  embraced  by  me.  Ills  view  of  Inspiration,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  I  do  entirely  assent  to  ;  and  it  is  mj'  strong  anticiptition,  as 
far  as  I  have  tiny  power  to  anticipate,  that  after  a  time  all  earnest, 
thoughtful  Christians  avill  perceive  that  such  a  footing,  in  the  main,  as 
that  on  which  he  places  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  the  only  safe 
one — the  only  one  that  can  hold  its  ground  against  advancing  thought 
and  investigation.’ 

And  in  a  letter  of  the  following  year,  she  says : — 

‘  I  hardly  ever  read  books  of  ^Ir.  M - ’s  [Myers’s]  opinions.  I 

have  a  sort  of  dread  of  writers  professedly  on  the  same  side  as  my 
father.  They  so  often  do  an  injury  to  his  cause,  either  by  their  tone 
of  mind,  or  by  their  reasonings.  Almost  all  the  theology  I  read  is 
what  you  would  call  Catholic,  in  its  various  shades  and  grades.’ 

These  last  sentences  are  addressed  to  Mr,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  poetical  and  High  Church  fi-iend  with  whom  most  o|*  her 
published  correspondence  during  the  later  years  of  her  life  is 
carried  on.  They  afford  another  clue  to  her  hesitations.  The 
interval  in  the  religious  history  of  our  age  which  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  and  the  publication 
of  ‘  Kssays  and  Reviews,’  was  of  a  transitional,  tentative  cha¬ 
racter.  The  essential  differences  which  have  since  proclaimed 
themselves  between  the  Romanising,  the  Protestantising  and 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  public  opinion,  were  then,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  misunderstood,  partially  overlooked,  partially' 
flattered  and  disguised.  The  secession  of  some  of  the  foremost 
upholders  of  the  via  media  to  overt  Popery  gave  the  first 
powerful  impulse  to  the  disintegrating  process :  but  so  long  as 
Xewman,  Manning,  Dodsworth  and  others  roniained  nominal 
members  of  the  English  Church,  many  whose  principles  were 
Protestant  allowed  their  taste  to  dally  with  the  seductions  of 
revived  Ecclesiasticism.  Mrs.  Coleridge  herself  was  ft  member 
of  that  congregation  at  Christchurch,  Albany  Street,  of  which 
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the  Rev,  William  Dodswovth  was  pastor,  ami  which  in  the  early 
(lays  of  the  movement  was  a  principal  centre  of  High  Church 
religionism  in  the  metropolis.  Doclsworth  was  a  fine  preacher. 
Ills  church-s(}rvices  were  impressive.  Thex*e  was  a  fiavour  of 
combined  learning  and  i)iety,  and  of  literary  and  artistic  re¬ 
finement,  in  the  I’cpresentatives  of  Tractarianism,  which  en¬ 
listed  floating  sympathies ;  and  hence,  besides  the  thorough¬ 
going  ‘  Puseyites,’  there  existed  an  eclectic  following  in  and 
around  Albany  Street,  composed  of  various  elemeuts.  In 
some  cases  it  w'as  the  old  wine  of  Evangelicalism  settling  itself 
into  new  High  Church  bottles ;  in  others,  literary  affinities 
fastening  on  congenial  forms  of  historic  or  (esthetic  sentiment. 
Of  this  eclecticism  we  catch  the  tone  and  spirit  in  most  of  Mrs. 
Coleridge’s  correspondence  during  her  residence  in  Chester 
Place.  She  writes  to  iMiss  Brooke  : — 

‘  I  have  lately  been  reading,  certainly  with  great  interest,  the 
sermons  of  John  Henry  Nev/man ;  and  I  trust  they  are  likely  to  do 
great  good,  by  placing  in  so  strong  a  light  as  th(>y  do,  the  indispen¬ 
sableness  of  an  orthodox  belief ;  the  importance  of  sacraments  as  the 
main  channels  of  Christian  privileges;  and  the  powers,  gifts,  and 
offices  of  Christian  ministers  derived  by  Apostolic  succession  ;  the 
insufficiency  of  personal  piety  without  Christian  brotherhood ;  the 
sense  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and  subjects  of  one  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ ;  the  danger  of  a  constant  craving  for  religious  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  fatal  nxistake  of  trusting  in  any  devotional  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  are  not  immediately  put  into  act,  and  do  not  shine 
through  the  goings  on  of  our  daily  life.  But  then  these  exalted  views 
are  often  supported,  as  I  think,  by  unfair  reasonings ;  and  are  con¬ 
nected  with  other  notions  which  appear  to  me  superstitious,  unwarranted 
by  any  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  containing  the  germs  of 
Popish  errors.’ 

Elsewhere,  writing — in  a  more  playful  vein  than  is  usual 
with  her — to  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  she  says  : — 

*  To  he  sure,  I  should  vote  for  Gladstone  !  Why,  don’t  I  always 
support  the  High  Church  party  with  all  my  mighty  power  and  influence  ? 
What  can  you  be  thinking  of  \  Didn’t  I  give  money  to  St.  Augustine’s 

— more  than  I  could  afford — and  always  stand  up  for  Mr.  D - 

[Dodsworth]  to  his  back,  though  I  oppose  him  to  his  face  ?  And  am 
I  not  as  constant  to  his  church  as  a  dove  ?  And  wouldn’t  I  rather  join 
the  Tractarians  than  any  other  party,  if  I  was  forced  to  join  any  ?  ’ 

Later,  indeed,  her  disapprobation  of  the  Tractarians  seems 
to  have  more  decidedly  outweighed  her  sympathies  with  them ; 
and  in  the  name  and  fundamental  grounds  of  Protestantism 
she  always  professed  to  glory.  But  we  must  confess  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  study  in  detail  the  passing  remarks, 
whether  on  theological  inattei’s  or  literary  matters,  which  en- 
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large  to  a  needlessly  large  bulk  these  volumes  of  Sara  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  correspondence.  Her  long  letters  to  Mr.  de  Vere  on 
Baptism,  on  Church  principles,  on  Dante’s  or  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  or  on  Luther’s  character,  were  no  doubt  very  pleasant  to 
receive  in  the  touch-and-go  of  friendly  intercourse ;  but  for  the 
outside  reader  now  they  possess  scanty  interest.  We  might 
indeed  refer  to  many  passages  as  evincing  the  real  liberality, 
love  of  truth  and  good  feeling,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  her 
doctrinal  convictions ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
citing  the  following,  from  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Cole¬ 
ridge,  which  shows  that  before  she  died  she  had  become  aware 
of  the  new  phase  into  which  religious  controversy  was  passing, 
and  which  made  the  polemics  of  Puseyism  assume  diminished 
importance  in  her  eyes  ; — 

‘  No  attempt  at  answering  Strauss  amid  all  the  thousand  pamphlets 
upon  theories  of  doctrine,  the  practical  result  of  which  is  insignificant. 
That  is  indeed  a  fearful  subject :  that  way  the  danger  lies :  and  as 
there  are  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  so  there  are  [)erils  and  ills  too 
real  and  serious  for  noise  and  agitation.  Infidelity  creeps  on  in  silence. 
!Men  whisper  it  to  each  other :  no  man  boasts  of  it,  or  parades  it ;  few 
even  argue  for  it.  Dr.  Newman  said  the  other  day  to  some  contro¬ 
versialist,  “Let  us  talk  about  the  prospects  of  Christianity  itself, 
instead  of  the  differences  between  Anglican  and  Catholic.”  Why  does 
not  he  answer  the  adversary  ?  Silent  contempt  is  not  politic  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  too  ambiguous.  Let  our  churchmen  comjuer  first  and 
contemn  afterwards.’ 

We  revert  to  the  more  personal  aspect  of  these  records  ;  and 
that  with  satisfaction. 

The  death  of  her  brother.  Hartley  Coleridge,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1849,  was  a  great  grief  to  Sara.  Wayward 
and  eccentric  as  he  had  always  been.  Hartley  possessed  certain 
attaching  qualities,  of  which  his  sister  makes  the  most  in  her 
affectionate  notices  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  of  life  kept 
them  apart,  she  seems  always  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
renewal  of  personal  intercourse  at  some  future  day.  ‘  1  never 
‘  thought  of  surviving  him,’  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters ;  ‘  I 
‘  always  thought  he  would  live  to  old  age,  and  that  perhaps  in 
‘  our  latest  years  we  might  cherish  each  other :  meantime, 
‘  that  I  might  see  much  of  him,  in  some  long  visit  to  the  North, 
‘  when  I  might  make  my  children  known  to  him.’ 

Among  Hartley  Coleridge’s  poetical  remains  are  some  lines 
descriptive  of  the  sister  to  whom  he  gave  perhaps  the  warmest 
feelings  of  his  heart.  ‘  She  was  a  maid,’  he  Avrites, 

‘  Not  easily  beguiled  by  loving  words. 

Nor  apt  to  love ;  but  when  she  loved,  the  fate 
Of  her  afifections  was  a  stern  religion. 

Admitting  nought  less  holy  than  itself.’ 
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Tlie  affectionate  and  almost  paternal  attentions  of  the  aged 
poet  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  to  poor  Hartley  on  his  death¬ 
bed  are  retailed  by  !Mrs.  Coleridge  from  her  brother  Derwent’s 
account.  Hartley  was  followed  to  the  grave  sixteen  months 
later  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  who  had  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  grief  for  his  daughter’s  death,  in  August  1847. 
All  these  touching  evidences  of  mortality  struck  in  Sara’s 
mind  the  chords  habitual  to  it : — 

‘  Who  can  be  very  gleei\x\'  she  asks,  ‘  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  dear  friend,  so  full  of  sorrow  and 
misery  and  crushing  want,  spiritual  and  physical,  and  so  surrounded 
by  impervious  shadow,  the  awful  mystery  of  the  world  to  come  ?  ’ 

On  the  death  of  Dora  Quillinan  she  writes ; — 

‘  For  myself  I  feel  as  I  did  in  my  own  great  bereavement  and 
affliction ;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  event  and  all  its 
accompaniments  induce  are,  in  the  poet’s  own  words,  too  deep  for  tears ; 
they  are  deeper  than  the  region  of  mere  soitow  for  an  earthly  loss  or 
temporar}'  parting.  Sorrow  for  the  death  of  those  nearest  to  us,  in 
whom  our  life  has  been  most  bound  up,  is  absorbed  in  the  gulf  of  all 
our  deepest  and  most  earnest  reflections — thoughts  about  life  and 
existence,  here  and  hereafter,  w’hich  are  more  earnest,  more  7-eal,  and 
permanent,  and  solid,  and  enduring,  than  any  particular  thoughts  and 
sorrows  and  troubles  which  our  course  here  brings  with  it,  or  which 
contains  them  all  virtually.  The  particular  becomes  merged  in  the 
general,  happily,  and  when  we  seem  most  bereft,  most  afflicted  by  the 
inevitable  loss  of  death  and  corporeal  decay,  we  are  only  led  to  feel 
that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  universal  doom,  that  the  loss  and  calamity 
which  has  come  upon  us  at  this  time,  is  but  what  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  in  some  form  or  other,  we  must  bear.’ 

In  another  letter  she  thus  expresses  herself : — 

‘  The  more  we  think  of  the  state  after  death,  the  deeper  is  the  awe 
with  which  we  must  contemplate  it ;  and  sometimes,  in  weakness,  we 
long  for  the  happy,  bright  imaginations  of  childhood,  when  we  saw 
the  other  world  vividly  pictured,  a  bright  and  perfect  copy  of  the 
world  in  which  we  now  live,  with  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  all  that 
constituted  our  earthly  enjoyment !  In  after  years  we  strive  to 
translate  tliese  images  into  something  higher.  We  say,  All  this  we 
shall  have,  but  in  some  higher  form  :  “  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
“  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  neither  shall  corruption  inherit  incorrup- 
“  tion.”  All  this  beauty  around  us  is  perishable ;  its  outward  form 
and  substance  is  corruption ;  but  there  is  a  soul  in  it,  and  this  shall 
rise  again ;  and  so  our  beloved  friends  that  are  removed,  we  shall  see 
them  again,  but  changed — altered  into  what  we  now  cannot  conceive 
or  image,  with  celestial  bodies  fit  for  a  celestial  sphere.’ 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  May  1850.  Soon  afterwards  the 
vision  of  the  world  to  come  was  being  pressed  upon  her  by  her 
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own  sense,  of  decaying  liealtli.  And,  mingled  ■with  that  vision, 
the  yearning  for  scenes  in  which  her  childhood  delighted — 
that  nostalgia  of  early  association — which  so  often  besets  the 
sick  and  dying. 

To  Mr.  De  Vere  she  writes,  October  1,  1851  : — 

‘My  dear  Friend, — You  will  regret  very  much  to  hear  how  much 
worse  and  weaker  I  am  than  when  you  saw'  me  last.  I  cannot  now 
walk  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  when  I  am  at  the  best.  At 
3Iargate  an  hour  or  hour  and  twenty  minutes  did  not  fatigue  me.  I 
still  take  short  walks  twice  a  d.ay ;  but  how  long  my  power  of  doing 
this  will  last  I  cannot  «iy.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how'  my  mind 
hovers  about  that  old  well-known  churchyard,  with  Skiddaw’  and  the 
Bassenthwaite  hills  in  sight ;  how  I  long  to  take  away  mama’s 
remains  from  the  place  where  tliey  are  now  deposited,  and  when  my 
own  time  comes,  to  repose  beside  her,  as  to  w'hat  now  seems  myself,  in 
that  grassy  burial  ground,  with  the  Southeys  reposing  close  by.  My 
husband  1  hoj>e  to  meet  in  heaven ;  but  there  is  a  different  feeling  in 
regard  to  earlier  ties.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  I  would  have 
where  they  are,  in  that  Grasmere  churchyard,  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Keswick,  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  times.  These  are  strong  feelings, 
translated  into  fancied  leishes — not  sober  earnest.  "When  we  arc  with¬ 
drawn  from  society  and  the  bustle  of  life,  in  some  measure,  and  our 
thoughts  are  from  any  cause  fixed  on  the  grave,  how  does  the  early 
life  rise  up  into  glow  and  prominence,  and,  as  it  were,  call  one  back 
into  itself!  Yet,  during  that  early  life,  how  I  looked  forward,  imagin¬ 
ing  better  things  here  below  than  I  had  yet  experienced,  and  going 
beyond  this  world  altogether,  into  the  realms  above  !  .  .  .  .  Oh 
Keswick  Isle  !  and  shall  I  really  die,  and  never,  never  see  thee  again  ? 
Surely  there  will  be  another  Keswick — all  the  loveliness  transferred 
— the  hope,  the  joy  of  youth  !  How  wholly  was  that  joy  the  work  of 
imagination  !  Oh,  this  life  is  very  dear  to  me  !  The  outward  beauty 
of  earth,  and  the  love  and  symjiathy  of  fellow-creatures,  make  it,  to 
my  feelings,  a  sort  of  heaven  half  ruined — an  Elysium  into  which  a 
dark  tumultuous  ocean  is  perpetually  rushing  in  to  agitate  and  destroy, 
to  lay  low  the  blooming  bowers  of  tranquil  bliss,  and  drown  the  rich 
harvests.  Love  is  the  sun  of  this  lower  world ;  and  we  know  from 
the  beloved  disciple  that  it  will  be  the  bliss  of  heaven.  God  is  love ; 
and  whatever  there  may  be  that  we  cannot  now  conceive,  love  will 
surely  be  contained  in  it.  It  will  be  love  sublimed,  and  incorporated 
in  beauty  infinite  and  perfect.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  incurable  malady  which  had  fastened  upon 
her  made  steady  i)rogress.  She  writes  on  October  13  to  Mr. 
Blackburne,  the  friend  of  her  brother  Hartley  :  — 

‘  I  feel  much  in  saying  farewell  to  you,  dear  fi-iend  of  my  ever- 
lamented  brother.  You  have  known  me  in  a  sad,  shaded  stage  of  my 
existence,  yet  have  greeted  my  poor  autumn  as  brightly  and  genially 
as  if  it  were  spring  or  summer.  Hitherto  my  head  has  been  “  above 
“  water  ” ;  ere  you  return  to  this  busy  town  the  waves  mag  have  gone 
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over  Jill/  head.  ]My  great  endeavour  is  not  to  foresliape  the  future  in 
particulars,  but  knowing  that  my  strength  always  has  been  equal  to 
my  day,  when  the  day  is  come,  to  feel  that  it  ever  will  be  so  on  to  the 
end,  come  what  may,  and  that  all  things  except  a  reproaching  conscience 
are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem  .... 

‘  “  Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve,” 
are  words  that  often  sound  in  my  ear.’ 

A  fortnight  later  she  writes  to  Mr.  De  Vere: — 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  yesterday,  and  the 
more  so  lest  I  should  be  too  weak  when  you  come  again ; 

‘  “  For  I’m  wearing  awa’.  Friend, 

Like  snaw  when  it’s  thaw.  Friend,” 

and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  not  be  long  here.  There  is  a  torpor  ever 
hanging  over  me,  like  a  cloud  overspreading  the  sky,  only  rent  here 
and  there  by  some  special  force ;  and  my  eyes  have  a  heavy,  deathy 
look.  I  am  decidedly  worse  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  begin  to  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  mesmerism,  whieh  is  producing  no  good  etlect.’ 

During  Mrs.  Coleridge’s  last  illness,  eight  months  before 
her  death,  she  commenced,  for  her  daughter,  a  sketch  of  her 
personal  reminiscences.  What  her  intention  had  been  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  touching  introductory  sentences  : — 

‘  My  dearest  E - , — I  have  long  wished  to  give  you  a  little  sketch 

of  my  life.  I  once  intended  to  have  given  it  with  much  particularity ; 
but  now  time  presses — my  horizon  has  contracted  of  late.  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  brief  compendium.  I  shall  divide  my  history 
into  childhood,  earlier  and  later;  youth,  earlier  and  later;  wedded 
life,  ditto  ;  widowhood,  ditto  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  chief 
moral  or  reflection  suggested  by  each — some  maxim  which  it  specially 
illustrated,  or  truth  which  it  exemplified,  or  warning  which  it  sug¬ 
gested.’ 

The  execution  of  her  project  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
first  portion,  ending  with  her  ninth  year.  Her  pen  lingered 
with  fond  detail  over  those  earliest  Keswick  reminiscences. 
Strength  or  courage  failed  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  task. 

‘  After  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,’ 
s.ays  her  daughter  in  her  Introductory  Memoir,  ‘  Sara  Coleridge  was 
released  from  much  suffering,  borne  with  unfailing  patience,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1852,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  In  the  old 
churchyard  of  Ilighgate  (now  enclosed  in  a  crypt  under  the  school 
chapel)  her  remains  lie,  beside  those  of  her  parents,  her  husband,  and 
her  son.’ 

Happily,  she  was  not  doomed  to  be  herself  a  witness  of  her 
son’s  departure.  Herbert  Coleridge,  to  whose  education  she 
had  devoted  herself  with  such  pride  and  interest,  gave  her  in 
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her  lifetime  the  best  reward  of  her  pains,  in  his  successful  pro¬ 
gress  at  school  and  college.  He  gained  the  Newcastle  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Eton  in  1847,  and  a  Balliol  scholarship  in  1848;  and 
in  the  same  year  in  which  his  mother  died  he  took  a  double 
first-class  degree  at  Oxford.  lie  was  passionately  devoted  to 
literature,  to  Philology  in  particular ;  and  was  engaged  in  ])re- 

{)arations  for  the  new  English  Dictionary  projected  by  the  Phi- 
ological  Society  when  his  career  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
1861.  During  his  fatal  illness,  his  sister  tells  us,  ‘  learning 
‘  was  to  him  as  to  her  [his  mother],  a  shield  from  the  monotony 
‘  of  the  sick  room,  and  an  exceeding  great  reward.’ 


Art.  hi. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  Printed  1861. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services.  Printed  1870-7 1. 

3.  The  Foreujn  Office  List.  By  E.  IIertslet.  1873. 

^uu  Diplomatic  Service  cannot  complain  of  neglect.  From 
the  days  of  the  great  Administrative  Reform  movement 
it  has  been  constantly  attacked,  investigated,  defended,  and 
remodelled.  Whether  on  the  whole  it  has  suffered  most 
from  friends  or  foes  is  a  point  upon  which  its  members  are 
apparently  much  divided ;  but  they  are  all  bound  to  confess 
that  it  has  received  an  immense  deal  of  public  attention,  and 
that  its  history  and  its  hoj)es  are  recorded  in  voluminous  Blue 
Books  at  the  public  expense. 

The  late  Lord  Clarendon  said,  when  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  1870:  ‘I  think  that  the  sort  of  stigma  that  has 
‘  been  thrown  upon  the  Dlplomatie  Service,  and  the  sort  of 
‘  general  disposition  that  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  public  and  the  press,  resulting  simply  from  want  of  informa- 

*  tion,  has  been  very  discouraging  to  the  members  of  the 
‘  diplomatic  body ;  and  that  they  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied 
‘  as  I  am  that  the  realities  of  their  service  and  of  their  work 

*  should  be  brought  out  in  much  the  best  way  in  which  they 
‘  can  be  brought  out,  namely,  by  examination  before  an 
‘  impartial  Committee.’ 

The  evidence  given  before  this  and  a  former  Committee  has 
been  recorded  in  Blue  Books;  but  Blue  Books,  however 
interesting,  are  generally  avoided  even  by  the  reading  public. 
We  believe  therefore  that  we  may  serve  a  good  purpose  by 
devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  elicited 
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by  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  of  the  results  to 
which  the  reports  of  the  Committees  have  led. 

It  may  not  be  unnatural  to  inquire  at  the  outset  why  the 
want  of  information  alluded  to  by  Lord  Clarendon  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  violent  hostility  which  was 
exhibited  towards  the  Diplomatic  Service.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  no  doubt  at  one  time  due  to  the  unen¬ 
viable  notoriety  gained  by  an  individual  who  attacked  it 
wholesale  and  retail  from  personal  motives,  and  who  threw 
at  it  as  much  mud  as  he  could  in  the  well-founded  expecta¬ 
tion  that  some  of  it  would  stick.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  Diplomatic  Service  should  be  specially  liable  to 
attack  and  to  unpopularity.  To  many  Englishmen  the  un¬ 
earthing  and  hunting  down  a  job  is  a  congenial  sport.  It 
is  an  occupation  and  an  amusement;  it  has  all  the  interest 
and  ferocity  of  the  chase,  and  is  encouraged  by  a  feeling 
of  patriotism  nearly  equal  to  that  w’hich  sustains  a  M.  F.  II. 
in  his  arduous  duties.  We  must  allow  that  the  job-hunter 
who  has  started  a  diplomatist  may  easily  and  not  unnaturally 
persuade  himself  that  he  is  on  the  right  scent.  He  sees 
before  him  a  man  enjoying  a  large  salary,  giving  balls  and 
dinners  and  living  in  the  best  society  of  a  foreign  capital ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  which  the  diplomatist  has 
to  perform,  nor  of  the  expenses  which  reduce  his  nominal 
salary  to  almost  nothing ;  what  then  can  be  more  reason¬ 
able  than  to  conclude  that  he  is  an  official  favourite  who  con¬ 
sumes  the  public  money  upon  his  private  pleasures — that  he 
is,  in  short,  a  job  ?  The  job-liunter  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  useful 
member  of  society  ;  but  he  is  gullible  ;  and,  as  too  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  might  spoil  his  sport,  his  conclusions  are  no  more 
to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a  game-keeper  about  ‘  vermin.’ 

Another  class  from  whose  ignorance  of  his  ])roper  functions 
the  diplomatist  suffers  many  things  are  the  British  tourists. 
Few  persons  who  have  not  had  some  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  fact  can  conceive  the  amount  of  unnecessary  trouble 
which  Brown,  Jones,  and  Ilobinson  give  to  our  representatives 
abroad.  They  expect  him  to  recover  their  lost  luggage;  to  ■ 
procure  the  suspension  of  laws  or  the  alteration  of  police 
regulations  for  their  convenience  ;  to  ask  them  to  dinner ;  and, 
above  all,  to  procure  for  their  wives  and  daughters  introduc¬ 
tions  into  societies  far  more  exclusive  than  those  to  which  in 
England  neither  their  social  position  nor  their  connexions 
would  permit  them  to  aspire.  Our  Ministers  do,  as  indeed  they 
should  do,  much  to  assist  the  British  toui’ists  in  their  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  but  many  of  the  things  demanded  of  them  are  simply 
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impossible;  and  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  disappointed  and 
angry,  return  home  to  pronounce  their  representatives  useless 
impostors,  and  to  sw'ell  the  cry  of  the  job-hunter. 

There  is  yet  another  class  who  may  generally  be  reckoned 
as  hostile  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  ;  it  consists  of  the  specula¬ 
tors  who,  in  hopes  of  large  profits,  lend  money  to,  or  accept 
contracts  from,  bankrupt  or  repudiating  Governments,  and  who, 
when  threatened  with  the  loss  which  they  had  risked,  call 
loudly  upon  the  British  Minister  to  recover  their  money. 

Of  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  such  hostility  is  to  a  certain 
degree  the  lot  of  every  man  in  a  responsible  official  position. 
All  Governments  and  all  individual  officials  are  exposed  to  the 
unpopularity  caused  by  their  failing  to  attain  that  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  for  which  peojjlc  see  fit  to  give  them  credit ; 
but  the  Diplomatist  lies  under  this  j)eculiar  disadvantage,  that 
his  failures  most  frequently  come  to  light,  and  that  his  greatest 
successes  are  generally  unknown  beyond  the  range  of  red 
boxes.  A  good  diplomatist  must  have  the  tact  and  manners 
which  will  gain  him  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  men 
among  whom  he  is  thrown;  men  generally  differing  from  him¬ 
self  in  education,  religion,  principles,  and  habits  of  thought; 
he  must  possess  the  calm  judgment  necessary  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  important  from  trivial  questions 
in  the  midst  of  the  political  mirage  by  which  he  is  often 
surrounded ;  he  must  know  how  to  communicate,  faithfully  and 
without  exaggeration,  to  his  Government  the  secret  information 
he  has  gained,  .and  how  to  convey  confidential  advice  to  the 
Government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  lie  must  have  acquired, 
above  all,  the  hajqiv  knack  of  removing  difficidties  and  settling 
differences  so  quietly  that  the  very  fact  of  their  having  existed 
should,  if  possible,  remain  unnoticed.  The  chief  merit  of  his 
peaceful  triumphs  frequently  consists  in  their  being  unknown, 
and  the  ignorance  on  the  j)art  of  the  ])ublic  of  his  name  and 
doings  is  often  the  truest  measure  of  his  success. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  causes  which  operate 
unfavourably  upon  public  opinion  respecting  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  which  prevent  the  reputation  of  its  members 
from  receiving  fair  play,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  its 
history  and  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  changes  which  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committees  and  Secretaries  of  State  have,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  worked  in  it.  To  do  this  it  Avill  not  be  necessary 
to  trespass  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  archajology,  to  trace  out  the 
first  recorded  ambassador,  or  to  discuss  the  nature  of  his  duties 
and  powers.  We  have  no  intention  here  of  writing  a  history 
of  diplomacy,  and  will  therefore  begin  with  the  Diplomatic 
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Service  as  it  existed  wthin  the  memory  of  the  diplomatists 
whose  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Committees 
now  under  our  consideration. 

‘  I  believe,’  writes  Lord  Cowley,  ‘  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  only  assistance  afforded  by  the  Government  to  the  i 

chief  of  an  Embassy  or  Mission  was  that  of  a  secretary ;  but  the 
Ambassador  or  Minister  was  allowed  to  name  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  who,  on  his  recommendation,  were  officially  recognised  as 
attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  employ  on  the  public  service  as 
he  might  deem  useful.  The  post  of  an  attache  was  constantly  filled 
in  those  days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune  Avho  desired  to  pass 
a  few  months  agreeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a 
friendly  protector  at  some  foreign  Court.  The  consequence  was  that 
attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  personal  friends  of  the  Ambassador 
or  Minister.  They  formed  part  of  his  family,  and  lived  at  his  table, 
and  sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  which  in  itself  was  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  limited  siilary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
country.  The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive  claim 
to  promotion,  and  as  a  natural  corollary  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
could  get  rid  of  them  should  their  conduct  require  it  or  his  caprice 
dictate  it.’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  system  presented  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  public  in  the  selection  of  its  diplomatic  servants 
which  no  examinations  have  been  able  to  replace.  A  com¬ 
paratively  larger  number  of  young  men  were  enabled  to  under¬ 
go  that  best  of  all  examinations — practical  work — and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  selection  was  completely  unfettered.  To  the  young 
diplomatists  themselves  the  advantages  were  also  immense,  as 
may  readily  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  early  career  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Kedclitfe  with  that  of  any  British  diplomatist  of 
ten  or  twelve  years’  standing. 

In  July,  1807,  Lord  Stratford,  then  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  /^rec/s-writer  to  ]Mr.  Canning;  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  he  accompanied  Mr.  !Merry,  as  Secretary,  to  his 
special  mission  to  Cojienhagen.  He  Avent  in  the  same  capacity 
with  Mr.  Adair  to  the  Dardanelles  in  .lune,  1808,  and  in 
April,  1809,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  On  the  recall  of  Mr.  Adair,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  there  in  July,  1810.  Forty  years 
before  that,  Hugh  Elliot  Avas  charije  it  affaires  at  Munich  at 
two  and  tAventy,  and  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Frederic  av hen  he  Avas  tAA-enty-six.  Under  the  present 
system,  an  attache  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  becomes 
a  third  secretary  in  five  years,  and  a  second  secretary  in  ten. 

Is  it  to  be  Avondered  at  if,  in  face  of  such  a  contrast,  Ave  find 
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persons  who  regret  the  ‘  good  old  times,’  or  that  even  Mr. 
Hammond  should  express  a  doubt  whether  ‘  we  have  not  gone 
‘  too  far  in  making  diplomacy  a  profession,  and  that  the  old 
‘  system  of  the  Ambassador,  taken  generally  from  political  men, 

‘  and  carrying  as  attaches  his  friends  with  him,  giving  them  no 
‘  eventual  claim  upon  the  public,  may  not  have  been  better  for 
‘  the  public  service  than  that  which  now  exists’? 

The  change  which  has  taken  place,  though  great,  has  been 
gradual.  The  extension  of  our  diplomatic  relations  made  the 
recall  of  heads  of  missions,  at  every  change  of  Government,  an 
inconvenience ;  the  attaches  therefore  as  well  as  their  chiefs 
assumed  more  of  the  character  of  permanent  officers ;  they 
acquired  rights  to  employment,  to  pay,  and  to  promotion  ;  and 
diplomacy  became,  by  a  natural  course  of  things,  a  profession. 

But,  in  1855,  the  job-hunters,  under  the  name  of  ‘  Adminis- 
‘  trative  Reformers,’  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  whole  Civil 
Service  was  an  idiot  asylum  for  the  sons  and  dependents  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  that  it  could  only  be  properly  filled  by  passing 
all  future  candidates  through  the  ordeal  of  examinations.  Un¬ 
founded  and  unjust  as  was  this  sweeping  condemnation,  it 
caught  the  ear  of  the  British  public  at  a  moment  when  its 
anger  had  been  roused  by  some  administrative  failures  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  demand  that  all  the 
world  should  be  examined  became  too  strong  for  any  statesman 
to  resist. 

It  seemed  but  a  small  thing  to  require  that  young  men 
should  pass  a  slight  examination  on  entering  upon  a  special 
career,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  an  advantage  to  diplomacy 
and  a  protection  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  making  his  ap¬ 
pointments  ;  but  no  person  at  the  time  had  probably  an  idea 
that  it  would  make  Diplomacy  into  a  regular  close  service,  or 
that  attaches,  in  proving  their  qualifications  for  their  duties, 
would  also  acquire  a  strong  sense  of  their  rights.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855,  then.  Lord  Clarendon  made  arrangements  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  They  were  required  to  write  a 
good  bold  hand:  to  write  English  and  French  quickly  and 
correctly  from  dictation  :  to  translate  French  into  English  and 
English  into  French,  and  to  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease 
and  correctness :  to  translate  well  from  either  German,  Spanish, 
Latin,  or  Italian :  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography  : 
to  make  a  clear  precis  of  a  collection  of  papers  given  to  them 
at  the  examination ;  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  modern 
history  since  the  year  1789,  and  especially  of  the  bistory  of  the 
country  io  which  they  were  about  to  proceed.  This  list  of  sub- 
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jects  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  impression  that 
the  candidates  would  all  have  passed  through  the  ordinary- 
public  school,  and  possibly  also  through  the  University,  edu¬ 
cation  of  this  country,  and  was  intended  moreover  to  secure 
that  they  should  have  learned  some  of  those  subjects  most 
necessary  for  their  profession,  which  had  been  systematically 
neglected  or  discouraged  throughout  that  course  of  education. 
With  such  views  the  examination  was  a  very  sensible  and 
good  one,  and  w’ith  the  exception  of  the  last  subject  in  the  list 
it  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

But  we  find  that  in  August,  1859,  Lord  J.  Russell  was 
obliged  to  explain  that  ‘  persons  nominated  as  unpaid  attaches 
‘  to  any  of  Iler  ^lajesty’s  Missions  were  to  understand  that 
‘  they  were  not  necessarily  to  proceed  to  the  particular  post 
‘  mentioned  in  their  letter  of  nomination,  but  that  after  they 
‘  had  passed  their  examination  and  worked  for  a  certain  time 
‘  at  the  Foreign  Office,  they  would  be  sent  to  any  post  to  which 
‘  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  it  most  convenient  for  the 
‘public  service  to  send  them.’  From  which  -vv'e  may  gather 
that  the  plan  for  sending  out  an  attache  to  a  foreign  country, 
well  crammed  with  its  history  ‘  as  regards  its  internal  consti- 
‘  tution  and  its  relation  to  other  powers,’  completely  broke 
down  in  jiractice ;  and  that  the  nomination  of  an  attache  to 
a  particular  post  many  months  before  he  would  be  ready  to 
proceed  to  it,  soon  became  a  mere  form  for  complying  with  the 
regulation.  For  some  reason,  Avhich  is  not  explained.  Lord 
Malmesbury  modified  these  regulations,  in  1858,  by  cutting 
out  the  requirement  as  to  handwriting  and  the  second  lan¬ 
guage;  but  these  subjects  were  restored  to  the  list  in  the 
following  year  by  Lord  J.  Russell. 

The  above  examination  was,  however,  not  to  be  final ;  the 
unhappy  attache  w'ho  had  passed  it  had  his  troubles  still  before 
him.  Ere  he  could  earn  a  salary  and  the  title  of  Paid-attache, 
he  had  to  show  that  he  could  speak  and  write  the  languages  of 
the  several  countries  in  which  he  had  resided  since  his  entry 
into  the  Service ;  he  had  to  draw  up  reports  on  the  general, 
commercial,  and  political  relations  of  those  countries,  and  to  be 
examined  in  international  law.  This  was  a  great  mistake  and 
caused  great  hardships.  An  attache  in  a  severely-worked 
Chancery,  had  but  little  leisure  for  studying  and  writing,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  performed  his  official  duties  well,  he 
diminished  his  chances  of  qualifying  for  promotion  and  pay. 
One  man  might  pass  all  the  period  of  his  unpaid  attache-ship 
in  the  same  country,  with  the  language  of  which  he  Avas  already 
familiar,  Avhilc  another  would  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
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learning  two  or  three  new  languages  and  of  writing  as  many 
reports.  One  man  might  run  over  from  Paris  or  Brussels  to 
pass  his  examination,  while  another  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  IMexico  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  system  was  a  needless  aggravation  of  the  unfairness — or, 
rather  let  us  say,  inequality — w'hich  is  the  main  defect  and 
difficulty  of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

Some  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  remove  the  hardships 
caused  by  this  second  examination,  and  the  subject  was  much 
considered  by  the  Committee  of  1861,  who  at  last  recommended 
that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  examination  previous  to 
admission  into  the  service — a  first  and  a  second — the  candidate 
selecting  which  he  would  undergo,  and  that  if  he  should  pass 
the  first  he  should  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  into  effect  this  recommendation, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  first-class  examination  frightened 
many  of  the  candidates  who  were  naturally  unwilling  to  risk 
losing  their  nomination,  and  that  by  their  electing  to  secure  their 
appointment  through  the  easier  ordeal,  they  still  exposed  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Service  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  second 
examination,  which  the  Committee  had  wished  to  abolish.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  time  required  by  the  candidates  to  j)re- 
pare  for  the  first-class  examination,  when  added  to  the  six 
months  to  be  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  caused  so  much 
delay  in  filling  up  vacancies  that  the  wants  of  the  Missions 
abroad  could  only  be  supplied  by  keeping  a  stock  of  attaches 
on  hand  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  delivery.  The  new  plan, 
therefore,  broke  down,  and  the  two  separate  examinations  were 
somewhat  illogically  restored,  but  with  this  difference,  that  as 
the  old  class  of  Paid  attaches  had  been  replaced  by  two  salaried 
classes,  with  the  rank  of  second  and  third  secretaries,  the 
second  examination  might  be  j)asscd  by  anyone  whilst  in  the 
thii’d  secretary’s  class ;  and  as  every  well-behaved  attache  was 
entitled  to  a  commission  as  third  secretary,  at  a  salai'y  of  150/. 
a  year  after  four  years’  probationary  service,  his  pay  w'as  no 
longer  dependent  upon  accidents,  connected  Avith  the  examina¬ 
tions,  Avhich  Avere  beyond  his  control. 

In  spite  of  all  the  manifest  objections  to  the  second  examina¬ 
tion,  many  important  Avitnesses  gave  evidence  in  its  favour 
before  the  Committee  of  1870.  Some  Avished  to  retain  it  as  it 
Avas,  some  proposed  to  increase  its  severity,  Avhilst  others  Avere 
so  enthusiastic  in  defence  of  the  system  of  double  examination 
as  to  suggest  the  Irish  j)lan  of  beginning  Avith  the  second. 
Fortunately,  the  Committee  guided  on  this  point  by  the 
best  evidence  before  them,  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
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second  examination ;  and  the  new  regulations  for  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service  drawn  up  in  December  last,  by  Lord  Granville, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their  report,  contain,  perhaps, 
the  most  reasonable  examination  which  the  present  system 
would  allow. 

Without  giving  the  subjects  in  detail,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Foi’eign  Office  List  for  January,  1873,  we  may  mention 
that  the  scheme  is  calculated  to  secure  that  the  candidate  should 
have  had  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  be  further 
grounded  in  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  his  profes¬ 
sion — whilst  it  makes  very  liberal  deductions  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  already  passed  University  or  other  public  examina¬ 
tions. 

The  subject  of  examination  is  a  dry  one,  and  we  fear  lest  we 
should  weary  our  readers  with  it ;  but  it  is  so  important  at  the 
present  time,  when  its  promoters  rule  supreme,  and  the  system 
is  so  powerful  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Diplomatic  Service,  that 
we  are  unable  to  dismiss  the  topic  too  hastily. 

Real  out-and-out  believers  in  competitive  examinations,  such 
as  jSIr.  Grant  Duff  and  ^Ir.  Walrond,  whose  evidence  is  before 
us,  appear  to  be  confident  that  all  knowledge  and  all  characters 
can  be  accurately  tested  by  cunningly-contrived  questions  on 
selected  subjects,  and  that  by  throwing  diplomatic  appointments 
open  to  genei’al  competition  the  Government  would  be  certain 
to  secure  the  best  available  talent  in  the  country  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  ^lore  experienced  officials,  and,  as  we  think,  more 
reasonable  men,  hold  that  most  of  the  qualities  required  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  are  incapable  of  being  tested  either  by 
competitive  or  pass  examinations,  and  that  the  only  use  of  an 
examination  for  that  Service  is  to  exclude  the  grossly  ignorant. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  recruiting  for  any  profes¬ 
sion  is,  not  how  to  carry  out  an  educational  theory,  but,  what 
sort  of  men  are  wanted  and  how  they  may  be  most  easily 
secured.  For  the  Diplomatic  Sei’vice  we  require  men  ‘  bene 
‘  nati  et  bene  vestiti ;  ’  rich  enough  to  live  in  the  best  society 
of  expensive  capitals,  endowed  with  the  ordinary  education  and 
accomplishments  of  English  gentlemen,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  French,  which  can  hardly  yet  be  included  under  those 
heads.  From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committees, 
we  gather  that  except  in  that  matter  of  French  the  examina¬ 
tion  system  has  neither  altered  nor  improved  the  standard  of 
our  diplomatists ;  and  from  this  we  conclude  that  so  long  as  the 
selection  of  the  unpaid  attaches  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  F rench  is  the  only  part  of  the  examination  which  is 
really  needful.  But  an  attache  enters  the  Service  at  twenty- 
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one,  and  it  is  when  entering  upon  his  profession  that  the  most 
serious  and  practical  part  of  his  education  begins.  It  is  through 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  he  fits  himself  for  the  higher 
posts  at  which  he  hopes  to  arrive,  and  his  whole  career,  under 
good  chiefs,  is  a  prolonged  examination.  It  was  probably  a 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  prom[)ted  some  very  strong  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  system  of  ‘  cramming,’  coupled  with  the 
strange  suggestion  of  sudden  and  unprepared-for  examinations 
on  the  part  of  witnesses,  from  whose  experience  one  might  have 
expected  more  practical  advice. 

‘  Cramming,’  of  itself,  is  not  a  bad  thing.  It  means  getting 
up  the  largest  possible  stock  of  information  on  particular  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  least  possible  time  for  a  given  purpose,  which  is  a 
very  valuable  quality  in  any  official.  It  is  surely  of  immense 
use  to  secretaries  and  under-secretaries  of  State  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  purposes ;  and  it  is  indispensable  to  barristers  in  large 
practice.  It  is  also  the  inevitable  preparation  for  all  examina¬ 
tions  in  subjects  to  be  learnt  from  books.  A  soldier  might  be 
suddenly  examined  in  drill,  a  sailor  in  seamanship,  or  a  car¬ 
penter  in  carpentry,  without  being  ‘  crammed,’  because  drill, 
seamanship,  and  carpentry  are  the  subjects  of  their  daily 
duties,  and  because  their  knowledge  of  them  is  being  every 
day  increased  and  tested ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  an 
attache  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  Chan¬ 
cery  and  examine  him  without  further  notice  in  History  or  . 
International  Law.  Every  examination,  from  the  lowest  at 
school  to  the  highest  at  a  University,  entails  ‘  cramming.’  Par¬ 
ticular  subjects  are  laid  down,  special  text-books  ai’e  prescribed, 
and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  ordeal.  The  object  of  every  candi¬ 
date  must  be  to  acquire  the  greatest  amount  of  the  knowledge 
required  in  the  given  time.  This  is  effected  by  ‘  cramming,’ 
and  if  the  knowledge  so  acquired  be  worthless,  so  must  also  be 
the  examinations  which  give  rise  to  the  practice. 

Strong  as  may  be  some  of  the  fancied  objections  to  ‘  cram- 
*  ming,’  and  the  real  objections  to  both  first  and  second  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  no  one  will  deny  the  expedi¬ 
ency  and  justice  of  encouraging  the  study  of  subjects  likely  to 
be  practically  useful  to  its  members.  This  principle  has  been 
for  the  first  time  recognised  in  the  two  following  clauses  of  the 
new  Regulations: — 

‘  Third  secretaries,  who  may  after  examination  satisfy  tlie  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  that  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of 
public  law,  will  receive,  while  serving  in  that  class,  an  additional 
allowance  of  lOOZ.  a  year.’ 

‘  Any  secretary  of  Embassy  or  of  Legation,  second  or  third  secretary, 
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or  attache  on  probation,  who  shall  be  reported  by  the  head  of  the 
mission  in  which  he  is  employed  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge, 
colloquial  or  otherwise,  for  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Russian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Japanese,  or  Chinese  language,  tohile  serving  in  any  country 
ivhere  such  language  is  vernacular,  shall  receive  a  special  allowance  of 
100/.  a  year,  over  and  above  any  other  salary  or  allowance  w'hich  he 
may  be  in  receipt  of.’ 

Unfortunately  the  passages  Avhich  Ave  have  marked  in  italics 
go  very  far  to  neutralise  the  offered  rewards,  and  give  an 
advantage  to  public  law  over  languages  for  Avhich  it  Avould  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  be  considered  ‘  a  competent  knowledge  ’  of  public 
law,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  subject  may  be  studied  anywhere 
and  without  expense.  Two  years’  reading  Avould  probably  be 
more  than  time  enough  to  prepare  for  the  examination,  and  an 
attache  Avho  was  sufficiently  provident  and  had  sufficient  leisure 
might  be  ready  to  qualify  himself  for  the  extra  allowance 
immediately  on  becoming  a  third  secretary ;  he  would  then  for 
four  years  or  more,  at  Avhatever  post  he  might  be  employed, 
receive  an  extra  100/.  a-year,  and  he  Avould  thus  gain  a  re- 
Avard  of,  say  400/.,  for  his  public  laAv.  An  attache  in  a  busy 
legation  might  have  no  time  to  read  up  the  subject,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  defer  his  studies  AA'ould  lose  perhaps 
half  the  prize.  The  result  of  such  a  system  must  be  to 
encourage  young  diplomatists  to  pass  the  examination  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  or,  failing  that,  to  abandon  the 
subject  altogether.  As  the  regulation  noAv  stands,  it  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Queen’s  prize  for  two-year  olds,  Aveighted  by  chance. 
There  can  be  no  advantage  in  hurrying  on  a  knowledge 
of  public  laAv,  Avhich  Avould  be  as  practically  useless  in  the 
loAver  classes  of  the  Service  as  it  would  be  useful  in  the 
higher. 

We  must  confess  to  being  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the 
practical  value  to  our  diplomatists  of  a  knoAvledge  of  public 
laAv,  and  more  particularly  under  the  conditions  by  Avhich  it  is 
noAV  proposed  to  encourage  its  acquisition.  All  knoAvledge 
is  undoubtedly  useful  for  mental  training,  and  special  know¬ 
ledge  is  especially  useful  to  those  who  can  make  use  of  it, 
but  it  requires  to  be  constantly  refreshed  and  increased  by 
practical  application  and  experience.  A  Minister  or  charge 
d’affaires  must,  no  doubt,  be  a  better  man  Avith  public  laAv 
at  his  fingers’  ends  than  Avithout  it;  he  may  also  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  displaying  his  knoAvledge  Avith  advan¬ 
tage  in  discussions  Avith  Foreign  Governments,  and  his  opinion 
may  thereby  be  treated  Avith  greater  respect ;  but  upon  every 
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question  of  the  slightest  importance  to  •which  a  point  of 
public  law  is  applicable  he  has  to  refer  for  instructions  to  his 
own  Government,  who  immediately  consult  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown.  What  then  will  be  the  practical  professional 
value  of  his  knowledge  ?  If  the  value  of  such  knowledge  be 
limited  in  the  case  of  a  Minister,  what  w'ill  it  be  in  a  third 
secretary  ?  Will  a  third  secretary  discuss  or  lay  down  public 
law  ?  Will  ambassadors  consult  him  upon  difficult  points  ? 
lie  may  be  the  drudge  of  his  Chancery,  and  what  can  he  do 
with  his  learning?  We  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
imply  that  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  himself,  nor  to  deny 
that  it  will  be  remotely  useful  to  his  country  ;  we  wish  merely 
to  protest  against  the  somewhat  undue  importance  attached 
to  it  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  The  new  regulation  Avill  en¬ 
courage  him  to  acquire  enough  law  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  service  wherewith  to  earn  the  proffered  reward  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  he  will  then  spend  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  forgetting  the  little  he  has  learnt  without  a  single 
chance  of  applying  or  testing  his  knowledge. 

We  believe  that  the  assumed  objects  of  the  regulation — 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  public  law,  and  the  education 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service — might  both 
be  attained  in  a  more  effective  and  unobjectionable  manner 
by  offering  a  certain  fixed  sum,  in  place  of  an  annuity  for  an 
uncertain  term.  The  acquisition  of  this  reward  shoidd  be  open 
especially  to  second  secretaries  and  possibly  also  to  third  secre¬ 
taries  ;  and  we  think  that  the  establishment  of  two  classes  of 
examination  entitling  the  candidates  to  prizes  of  different 
value  would  do  much  to  encourage  higher  knowledge  and  a 
longer  continuance  of  study. 

If  the  premium  on  public  law  seems  likely,  from  the  terras 
upon  which  it  has  been  offered,  to  fail  in  producing  the  desired 
results,  the  prize  for  difficult  languages  appears  to  be  even 
more  unhappily  conceived.  One  hundred  pounds  a-year  is 
offered  for  a  competent  knowledge  of  Russian,  Turkish,  Per¬ 
sian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  while  serving  in  any  country 
where  such  language  is  vernacular.  Another  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  tells  us  that  second  and  third  secretaries  and  attaches 
will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  employed  for  more  than  two 
years  in  the  same  mission.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
calculating  that  at  least  two  years’  residence  in  the  country 
of  any  of  the  above-named  languages  would  be  necessary  for 
acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge.  Also  that  from  100/. 
to  200/.  would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  process.  From  this 
it  will  be  perceived  that  in  order  to  gain  anything  by  learn- 
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ing  one  of  the  languages  named  the  diplomatist  must  be  kept 
at  the  same  post  for  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  prescribed 
period,  and  that  he  could  not  earn  the  same  reward  as  might 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  public  law  unless  he  remained  for 
about  eight  years  in  the  same  legation.  Now  eight  years 
might  be  spent  at  Constantinople  or  St.  Petersburg  in  health 
and  happiness,  and  sufficiently  within  the  circle  of  European 
politics  to  ensure  a  knowledge  of  passing  events  and  to  carry 
on  a  general  dijdomatic  education,  but  eight  years  in  Tehe¬ 
ran,  Pekin,  or  Yedo  would  be  a  long  term  of  banishment 
to  a  young  man,  and  would  so  completely  cut  him  off  from 
the  study  and  habits  of  his  profession  that  he  would  probably 
awake  one  day  to  the  melancholy  conviction  that  he  had  merely 
spent  his  time  in  qualifying  for  the  post  of  an  interpreter  at 
100/.  a-year.  This  would  be  the  case  of  the  successful  student. 
But  suppose  that  after  acquiring  the  ‘  competent  knowledge  ’ 
of  a  language  the  student  should  be  compelled  by  ill-health, 
by  personal  disagreement  with  his  chief  or  his  colleagues, 
by  ‘  urgent  private  affairs,’  or  other  extraneous  causes,  to  change 
his  post,  he  would  leave  it  not  only  unremunerated,  but  the 
poorer  for  his  industry,  to  warn  those  who  might  come  after 
him  that  in  their  profession  knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  its  own 
reward. 

Here  also  the  same  simple  expedient  of  giving  a  fixed  sum 
as  the  price  for  the  acquisition  of  a  language  would  remove 
the  chances  of  inequalit}’  and  unfairness  in  distributing  the 
rewards.  It  has  been  adopted  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  appears  to  be  open  to  but  one  objection — that  it  might 
tempt  persons  who  had  a  facility  for  learning  languages  to 
acquire  several  instead  of  giving  to  their  employers  the  benefit 
of  their  knowledge  of  one.  This  possible  accumulation  of 
linguistic  force  does  not  alarm  us. 

With  the  slight  alteration  which  we  have  suggested  in  the 
manner  of  paying  for  public  law  and  difficult  languages,  and 
with  an  intimation  that  persons  w'ho  had  studied  those  subjects 
would  have  a  preference  in  the  matter  of  promotions,  we  believe 
that  the  new  regulations  would  render  great  benefits  to  the 
Service,  and  would  even  in  course  of  time  remove  the  ‘  block  ’ 
of  which  so  many  Avitnesses  complained  to  the  Committee. 
As  the  regulations  now  stand,  their  tendency  is  to  aggravate 
the  uncertainties  and  hardships  Avhich  beset  the  diplomatic 
profession  on  every  side. 

To  remove  the  ‘  block  in  the  Service  ’  was  one  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  Committee  of  1870-1  more  particularly  applied 
themselves ;  and  that  the  question  may  be  thoroughly  under- 
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stood,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
greater  part  of  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Morier  to  which  Lord 
Odo  liussell  frequently  referred  in  his  evidence. 

‘  The  so  called  “  block  ”  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  points  of  view : — 

*  1.  As  resulting  from  permanent  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Service. 

‘  2.  As  arising  from  temporary  and  accidental  causes. 

‘  I.  Under  the  first  head  the  evil  can  be  traced  to  the  attempt  to 
apply  a  strictly  professional  system  to  a  service  to  which,  from  its  being 
in  the  first  place  numerically  too  small,  and  in  the  second  place  from 
the  posts  which  require  the  higher  (pialifications  being  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  posts  requiring  mere  routine  qualifications,  such  a  system 
is  inapplicjible  (e.  g.  a  system  of  seniority  can  be  applied  to  the  naval 
service,  but  could  hardly  be  applied  to  an  individual  man-of-war).  Out 
of  about  122  persons  composing  the  Diplomatic  Service,  some  G4  are 
either  heads  of  missions  (or  in  some  way  have  independent  posts),  or 
are  first  secretaries  of  legation,  i.  e.  persons  who  at  any  moment  can  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  heads  of  missions.  Any  one  of  these  64  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  called  upon  by  his  tact,  knowledge,  and  presence  of 
mind,  to  do  invaluable  service  to  his  country,  or  may,  by  his  deficiency 
in  those  qualities,  run  the  risk  of  plunging  the  country  into  imforeseen 
difficulties. 

‘  A  remedy  very  generally  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  this  defect 
is,  altogether  to  unprofessionalise  the  Service,  i.  e.,  to  appoint  eminent 
men  who  have  had  no  dijilomatic  training  to  the  posts  of  envoys,  and 
to  a.ssist  them  by  an  inferior  class  of  officials  trained  abroad,  but  who 
are  not  to  rise  to  the  higher  posts  of  the  Service. 

‘  The  objection  to  such  a  system  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  although, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  diplomacy  ought  not  to  be  strictly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  profession,  it  is  yet  a  service  which  more  than  any  other 
requires  a  very  high  kind  of  professional  training.  To  translate  the 
political  life  of  a  foreign  nation  into  the  political  language  of  one’s 
own  country  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  the  political 
arts,  and  an  intellectually  superior  class  of  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  this  art,  unless  they  have  the 
prospect  afforded  them  of  rising  to  the  highest  po.sts.- 

‘  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  leave  the  Foreign 
Secretary  free  to  select  the  agents  whom  he  requires  to  carry  out  his 
policy,  which  necessarily  implies  the  employment  of  outsiders,  but  it 
appears  to  me  very  desirable  that  outsiders  should  in  part  at  least  be 
employed.  The  most  efficient  means  for  developing  international 
knowledge  and  international  sj'mpathics  in  the  quarters  where  this 
knowledge  and  these  sympathies  should  c.xist,  would  be  that  members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  should  serve  for  a  few  years  abroad  and 
then  return  to  Parliament. 

‘  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  combination  of  outsiders,  with  a 
seniority  system,  constitutes  a  very  real  injustice  to  the  non-outsiders. 
As  regards  the  individuals  themselves  this  may  be  a  matter  of  little 
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moment.  A  great  public  good  may  be  cheaply  bought  by  a  good  deal 
of  private  discontent.  But  the  injustice  is  bad  on  public  grounds, 
because  such  a  system  must  necesssarily  drive  the  good  men  out  of  the 
Service,  or  so  entirely  paralyse  them  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  use- 
fid  public  .servants. 

‘  Such  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  pretend  to  solve  it, 
but  I  think  it  possible  to  point  out  where  the  evil  lies.  Justice  or  in¬ 
justice  in  the  matter  of  profe.ssional  advancement  can  only  be  predicated 
where  a  contract  exists.  Before  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1801,  the  number  of  persons  with  whom  the  State  had 
entered  into  contract  was  comparatively  small.  They  were  the  heads 
of  missions  and  the  secretaries  (now  called  first  secretaries)  of  legation. 
Neither  with  tlie  unpaid  nor  the  paid  attaches  was  there  any  manner  of 
contract.  Tlie  latter  received  pay  in  the  form  of  a  gratuity,  but  had 
no  commission.  By  the  action  of  the  Committee,  the  whole  service 
was  made  one  of  contr.ict,  for  though  the  unpaid  attaches  now  have  no 
commission,  they  engage  themselves  under  tlie  distinct  pledge  that  at 
the  end  of  four  years  they  shall  receive  a  commission  and  be  paid. 

‘  In  my  opinion,  any  radical  reform  of  the  Service  must  be  based 
on  reducing  the  number  of  persons  with  whom  the  State  concludes 
contracts  to  a  minimum,  and  then  strictly  fulfilling  the  contract.  If 
there  were  a  tabula  rasa  to  start  from,  I  would  suggest  .some  such 
jilan  as  the  following,  not  as  the  best  jiGs-sible  plan,  or  one  that  I  have 
carefully  elaborated,  but  as  one  which  would  circumvent  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties.  I  would  have  three  classes  of  diplomatic  servants. 
A  first  cla.s.s,  consisting  of  Heads  of  Missions,  not  necessarily  profes¬ 
sional,  though  largely,  possibly  wholly,  consisting  of  professionally- 
trained  persons. 

‘  A  second  class,  consisting  of  Secretaries,  wholly  professional. 

‘  A  third  class,  consisting  of  unpaid  attaches,  from  whom  the  second 
cla.ss  should  bo  selected  by  a  very  severe  test  examination,  I  subjoin 
a  rough  .sketch  of  the  kind  of  examination  I  would  propose.  All  un¬ 
paid  attaches  would  have  the  rigiit  to  present  themselves  yearly  or 
biennially  for  e.xaminatlon.  If  they  passed  the  examination  they  would 
have  the  right  to  be  selected  for  the  vacant  secretaryships.’ 

^Ir.  Morier  then  goes  into  some  further  detail  of  secondary 
iinj)ortance,  and  adds : — 

‘  II.  As  regards  the  momentary  causes  of  the  block,  some  means 
should  be  found  of  retaining  the  good  men  and  getting  rid  of  the  bad 
men.  This  might  be  done,  either  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  selecting 
such  men  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  profession  as  had  e.xceptionally 
distinguished  themselves,  and  bracketing  them  at  the  head  of  the 
second  secretaries  as  first  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first  secretary, 
or  by  a  high  test  examination  .mostly  in  .subjects  cho.sen  by  the  candi¬ 
dates  themselves,  and  connected  with  countries  in  which  the  individuals 
have  been  employed,  but  which  should  include  a  real  knowledge  of 
international  law  and  political  economy,  to  which  all  unpaid  attaches 
and  second  and  third  secretaries  might  voluntarily  offer  themselves 
within  the  next  two  years.  Those  who  passed  it  would  be  placed  at 
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the  head  of  tlie  list  of  second  secretaries,  and  receive  additional  salary, 
till  they  became  tirst  secretiries.  Those  who  did  not  pass  it,  or  did 
not  present  themselves,  would  have  the  option  of  remaining  where 
they  were,  or  leaving  the  Service  with  a  fair  compensiition  sum.  Per¬ 
haps  both  systems  might  be  combined,  i.e.  selection  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  by  examination. 

‘  In  the  next  place,  I  would  grant  larger  pensions  than  they  would 
be  otherwise  entitled  to,  to  some  of  the  older  servants  in  the  various 
categories. 

‘  Lastly,  if  any  missions  are  abolished,  which,  however,  I  altogether 
deprecate,  I  would  not  abolish  them  altogether,  but  reduce  them  to 
charge-d’afl'aireships  for  secretaries  of  embassy,  which  would  at  once 
relieve  the  block  where  it  is  most  felt.’  {Appendix,  No.  17,  1870.) 

The  chief  cause  of  the  ‘  block  ’  is  umloubtedly  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  missions  combined  with  an  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  may  be  called  a  ‘  temporary  or  incidental  cause,’ 
but  it  is  also  the  result  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  necessitates 
the  employment  of  fewer  heads  and  more  hands,  and  is  therefore 
certain  to  become  one  of  the  ‘  permanent  defects  in  the  cou- 
‘  dition  of  the  Service.’  To  apply  the  rules  of  a  regular 
seniority  service  to  122  individuals  distributed  among  posts 
affording  every  variety  of  advantage  and  disadvantage,  from  the 
terrestrial  ])aradise  to  the  hell-upoii-carth,  is  absurd,  and  until 
that  absurdity  is  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  put  the  diplomatic  jjrofession  upon  a  proper  foot¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Moricr,  like  all  radical  reformers,  longs  for  a  tabula 
rasa  to  work  upon  ;  and  Ave  believe  his  principle  of  ‘  reducing 
‘  the  number  of  persons  Avith  Avhom  the  State  concludes  con- 
‘  tracts  to  a  minimum,’  to  be  the  proper  basis  of  the  desired 
reform ;  but  any  attempt  to  apply  a  new  system  to  men  avIio 
have  enlisted  upon  the  old  terms  Avould  entail  many  hardships 
to  individuals,  and  Avould  inflict  serious  damage  upon  that 
character  of  tlie  State  for  good  faith  by  AA-hich  it  is  mainly 
enabled  to  purchase  skilled  labour  at  very  Ioav  rates.  Such  a 
change  should  l)e  effected  gradually  by  means  of  rules,  care¬ 
fully  framed  and  carried  out  Avith  a  vieAv  to  the  desired  reform. 
The  oj)eration  might  not  be  a  long  one — it  Avould  certainly  be 
beneficial ;  it  has,  hoAvcver,  Ave  believe,  the  serious  defect  of 
being  impracticable. 

The  first  great  object  of  the  Committee  A\as,  if  possible,  to 
remove  the  block.  They  stated  in  their  report — 

‘  That  the  altered  condition  of  the  Service,  Avhile  adding  in  some 
degree  to  the  efficiency  of  those  Avho  enter  it,  has  rendered  promotion 
very  sIoav,  altliough  in  the  main  regular,  and  has  made  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  higher  posts  in  the  i)rofession  much  more  distant  than  it 
Ibrmerly  used  to  be.  .  .  .  That  in  late  years,  owing  to  the  abolition 
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of  several  missions,  this  prospect  has  been  rendered  yet  more  remote. 
That  this  result  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
has  created  discouragement  among  the  junior  members  of  the  profession, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  improve  their  position.’ 

The  sad  administrative  bathos  of  this  last  sentence  shows 
that  the  Committee  did  not  feel  themselves  equal  to  the  task 
of  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  they 
so  much  deplored.  They  did,  it  is  true,  make  two  suggestions 
bearing  upon  the  ‘  block.’  1 .  That  seniority  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  appointments  to  the  higher  posts,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ‘  while  paying  proper  regard  to  the  due 
‘  claims  of  those  in  the  Service,  should  not  be  confined  in  his 
‘  field  of  choice,  in  filling  up  such  appointments  to  the  Service 
‘  alone.’  This  is  much  as  though  a  Curates’  Aid  Society  were 
to  propose  that  while  paying  proper  regard,  &c.  &c.,  the  Crown 
should  bestow  bishoprics  and  deaneries  upon  laymen.  It  might 
be  very  right  and  wise,  but  it  Avould  not  remove  the  grievance 
under  consideration. 

‘  2.  That  the  duration  of  the  appointments  of  the  heads  of  missions 
at  any  foreign  Court  should  not  exceed  five  years  without  conferring 
any  claim  for  employment  for  the  whole  period ;  and  that  while  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  reappoint  any  such 
head  to  the  same  or  another  mission,  if  he  thinks  fit,  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  consider,  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  five  years, 
whether  such  reappointment  is,  or  is  not,  for  the  public  service.’ 

This  suggestion  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Regulations, 
and  its  appearance  there  might  well  cause  the  heads  of  many 
missions  to  lie  uneasily,  were  it  not  for  the  general  conviction 
that  it  has  no  more  reality  than  a  bad  dream.  Such  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  diplomatic  career  would  be  considered  almost  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  dismissal ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that,  in  spite 
of  some  exceptions  who  may  be  sacrificed  to  prove  the  rule, 
this  new  regulation  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

The  system  has  no  doubt  been  constantly  enforced  with 
respect  to  Indian  and  Colonial  Governorships ;  but  their  case  is 
very  different.  The  holders  of  these  offices  have  not  been 
trained  up  for  them  from  their  youth,  nor  have  they  had  to  pass 
through  the  lower  grades  of  a  regular  profession.  They  require 
no  special  education  or  habits  to  fit  them  for  their  duties,  and 
they  accept  their  posts  upon  the  distinct  understanding  of  a 
limited  term  of  office.  The  rule  might  be  very  properly  applied 
to  the  ‘  outsiders  ’  who  are  to  be  occasionally  appointed  to 
missions,  but  w'e  are  persuaded  that  the  justice  and  good  nature 
of  our  Foreign  Secretaries  wdll  forbid  their  cutting  off  the  leg 
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of  mutton  just  as  the  struggling  diplomatist  reaches  the  top  of 
the  tree.  So  far  then  as  the  removal  of  the  ‘  block  ’  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  Committee  have  only  made  one  suggestion,  which 
is  likely  to  be  useless,  accompanied  by  another  tvliich  would 
make  the  ‘  block  ’  worse  than  ever. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  hard  on  the  Committee.  The 
truth  is  that  they  had  an  impossible  j)uzzle  set  before  them,  and 
that,  after  twisting  and  turning  it  in  every  way,  they  ‘  gave  it 
‘  up.’  We  have  quoted  ^Ir.  Morier’s  scheme  at  lengtli,  because 
its  author's  talents  and  judgment  demand  tliat  it  should  be 
fairly  considered,  because  it  was  recommended  upon  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Odo  Kussell,  and  because  it  gives  the 
best  theoretical  view  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  But  there  are  a  few  pi-actical 
objections  to  it  which  were  ju’obably  seen  by  the  Committee 
and  which  would  render  its  adoption  impossible.  Ilis  scheme 
is  to  have  a  diplomatic  army  composed  of  generals,  colonels, 
and  volunteer  privates,  and  he  seems  to  forget  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  was  how  to  supply  and  deal 
with  the  captains.  The  cause  of  the  ‘  block  ’  is,  as  we  said 
above,  the  employment  of  fewer  heads  and  more  hands,  and 
it  is  the  consideration  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  of 
the  just  demands  of  the  men  who  perform  it,  which  has 
produced  the  classes  of  second  and  third  secretaries  which  he 
proposes  to  abolish. 

These  two  classes  were  created  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  1861,  partly  because  it  was  found  to  be 
an  inconvenience  and  a  grievance  that  men  who  had  been  long 
in  the  Service,  however  slight  their  claims  to  future  promotion, 
should  have  only  the  title  and  position  of  attaches,  and  there¬ 
fore  rank  below  many  of  their  juniors  in  the  missions  of  other 
countries,  and  partly  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done,  such  as  the  legalisation  of  documents,  which  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament  could  only  be  performed  by  a  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  commission  as  ^Minister  or  Secretary.  This  latter  reason 
for  the  creation  of  secretaryships  might  of  course  be  removed 
by  amending  the  Act  and  conferring  the  power  of  |)erforming 
such  duties  upon  attaches  or  upon  a  permanent  officer  like  the 
chancelier  of  some  foreign  legations ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  throw  all  the  work  again  upon  the  Minister  and  first  secretary, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  that  it  should  be  executed  by  persons 
holding  no  official  position  and  who  are  merely  waiting  for 
einj)loyment.  This  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  overcome,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  deal  with.  As  for  the  other  difficulty 
respecting  the  position  of  attaches  of  some  years’  standing,  we 
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are  convinced  that  under  IMr.  Morier’s  system  it  Avould  re¬ 
appear  with  greater  force  than  ever.  The  number  of  missions 
and  first  secretaryships  are  now  fewer  than  when  that  difficulty 
became  a  serious  grievance ;  the  number  of  working  juniors 
could  not  be  diminished,  and  may,  with  the  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness,  have  to  be  raised ;  the  promotions  would  not  be  more  nu¬ 
merous;  the  number  of  men  who  qualified  for  secretaryships,  or 
who  had  reasonable  hopes  of  qualifying,  would  soon  surpass 
the  vacancies ;  and  the  old  state  of  things  would  ere  long  be 
reproduced  with  the  very  system  of  seniority  which  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of.  Do  what  we  will,  professional  training 
or  professional  examinations  must  beget  2)rofessional  claims.  It 
is  a  great  difficulty  Avhen  the  means  of  satisfying  them  are 
inadequate,  but  there  it  is,  and  there  it  will  remain. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  *  block,’  the 
Committee  wisely  turned  their  attention  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  suffered  most  from  its  existence.  Besides  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  a  knowledge  of  public  law  w'hich  is  intended  to 
benefit  the  third  secretaides,  and  the  allowance  for  languages 
which  was  meant  to  reward  both  second  and  third  secretaries, 
they  have  secured  to  the  second  secretaries  a  slight  increase 
of  salary  with  an  annual  increment  of  15/.  up  to  450/.  a  year. 
This  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  long-suffering  second  secre¬ 
taries,  and  considering  that  most  of  them  have  arrived  at  the 
age  at  which  the  attractions  of  matrimony  become  irresistible, 
and  that  some  of  them  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  Service, 
tlie  allowance  is  certainly  not  extravagant.  They  will  feel 
that  they  are  making  some  progress  in  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  all  professions — gaining  a  livelihood ;  and  as  we  believe  that 
the  qualifications  for  diplomacy  are  best  acquired  by  ex2)erience, 
most  of  them  will  be  im2)roving  themselves  for  the  day  of  promo¬ 
tion.  If  to  this  j)lan  for  improving  the  jiosition  of  the  younger 
diplomatists  the  system  of  rewarding  indisputable  merit  by 
promotion  be  added,  we  shall  j)robably  andve  at  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  difficulties  as  satisfactory  as  the  conditions 
of  an  impossible  i)roblem  will  2)ermit. 

There  remains,  however,  one  great  difficulty  in  the  Service 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  considered  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  That  j^roblein  is  the  removal  of  the  inequalities 
caused  by  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
posts.  The  subject  ai)pears  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Committee  in  the  two  following  questions  and  answers  : — 

‘  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  you  would  get  over  the  apparent 
hardship  of  banishing  one  set  of  gentlemen  to  the  minor  missions, 
say  in  South  America  or  the  East,  some  remote  and  unsatisfactory 
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portion  of  the  globe,  and  sending  the  other  and  favoured  set  to  the 
great  missions  ?  ’ 

‘  Hon.  R.  Lytton.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  a  hardship,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  can  get  over  it.’ 

‘  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  compromise  ?  ’ 

‘  Hon.  R.  Lytton.  Unquestionably.’ 

That  is  all.  And  yet  this  is  the  question  which  involves 
the  emoluments,  health,  happiness,  and  prospects  of  the  young 
diplomatists. 

The  subject  of  removals  from  one  mission  to  another  was 
fairly  considered  by  the  Committee,  but  it  was  considered  only 
with  reference  to  its  educational  advantages  and  its  expense ; 
and  finding  that  there  existed  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  former  and  very  general  complaints  against  the  latter, 
they  recommended  that  the  period  of  service  at  one  post  should 
be  extended  beyond  two  years ;  a  suggestion  which  has  not 
been  adopted  in  the  new  Regulations.  Let  us  look  into  the 
matter  as  the  diplomatist  has  to  look  into  it.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  a  married  man  with  a  few  young  children.  He 
is  about  to  change  his  post,  and  he  may  be  sent  to  any  mis¬ 
sion  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  think  fit  to  remove 
him  ;  he  therefore  very  naturally  considers  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ])laces  in  which  he  may  have  to  reside.  At  the 
more  agreeable  European  posts  he  would  enjoy  the  following 
advantages.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  an  expensive 
outfit.  Furniture,  clothes,  &c.  would  be  procurable  on  the 
spot,  and  need  only  be  bought  as  they  were  required.  The 
expenses  of  the  journey  would  be  moderate,  and  Avould  not 
be  such  as  to  deter  him  from  coming  home  once  a  year  on 
leave,  or  from  sending  his  family  to  England  if  circumstances 
required  it.  lie  would  have  much  greater  facility  in  availing 
himself  of  opportunities  for  leave  of  absence,  and  for  attending 
to  any  family  affairs  Avhich  might  call  for  his  presence  at  home. 
He  would  have  comparatively  little  difficulty  or  e^ense  in  en¬ 
gaging  servants  either  in  England  or  on  the  spot.  He  might 
calculate  upon  finding  in  his  new  place  of  abode  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  to  which,  as  a  father  of  a  family,  he  must  attach 
great  importance.  He  would  find  a  climate  in  which  he  could 
live  without  risk  and  in  which  he  could  bring  up  his  children. 
A  large  diplomatic  and  official  society  to  which  he  would  at 
once  have  the  entree,  with  the  probability  of  making  many 
agreeable  acquaintances  beyond  its  limits.  He  would  be  within 
the  circle  of  European  politics,  and  would  enjoy  opportunities 
of  improving  his  professional  knoAvledge,  whilst  he  would  be 
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sufficiently  near  at  hand  to  avail  himself  of  the  ‘  odd  jobs  ’  of 
diplomacy  which  suddenly  present  themselves,  and  which  can 
only  be  offered  to  those  Avho  are  easily  accessible. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  opposite  case.  Our  diplomatist  is 
likely  to  be  sent  to  a  distant  and  unpleasant  post.  He  finds 
that  the  expenses  of  taking  out  his  family  will  absorb  the 
greater  ])art  of  his  year’s  salary ;  he  inquires  of  those  who 
know  the  place  what  he  ought  to  take  out  with  him,  and  is 
told  ‘  Everything  that  you  are  likely  to  want :  you  can  neither 
‘  get  furniture  nor  clothes  there,  and  you  wdll  find  houses 
‘  ruinously  dear  and  very  bad.’  The  man  whom  he  is  to  replace 
has  probably  come  home  invalided  in  consequence  of  the  effects 
of  the  climate,  and  he  has  to  consider  not  only  the  risk  to  him¬ 
self,  but  the  much  more  certain  danger  to  his  children,  which 
may  have  to  be  incurred.  He  is  not  likely,  after  the  expense 
to  which  his  journey  and  outfit  have  put  him,  to  be  able  to  take 
any  leave  of  absence,  and  may  pi  obably  have  to  bear  not  only 
the  cost  of  sending  home  his  wife  and  children,  but  also  the 
misery  of  a  separation  from  them.  He  will  have  endless  diffi¬ 
culties  about  servants,  and  but  little  chance  of  agreeable  society, 
he  will  endure  all  the  miseries  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and 
his  professional  training  and  prospects  will  not  be  nearly  as 
good  as  those  of  men  who  are  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
an  European  post. 

e  ‘  gentlemen  of  England,  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,’  may 
scoff  at  these  things,  and  say,  wdth  great  truth,  that  a  man  who 
chooses  a  diplomatic  profession  must  take  the  rough  and  the 
smooth  as  they  come,  and  that  if  he  is  worth  anything  he  will 
be  ready  to  go  anywhere.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
admit  that  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  are  three  of  the  most 
important  considerations  in  life  ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  are 
to  be  found  at  some  posts  and  lost  at  others,  every  reasonable 
being  must  prefer  residing  at  those  places  where  they  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  attained.  Conceive  the  difference  between  going  to 
Belgium  and  to  Brazil  !  or  between  Paris  and  Pekin.  Is  it 
astonishing  that  diplomatists,  with  all  their  relations  and 
friends,  should  besiege  the  Foreign  Secretary  Avith  petitions  for 
pleasant  posts  ?  The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
such  poAver  for  rendering  good  and  evil  to  those  under  his 
command,  is  much  to  be  pitied,  and  the  Committee  ought  to 
have  considered  his  case they  did  nothing  for  him,  however, 
and  the  only  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  deal  Avith  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  folloAving  new  regulation  : — 

‘  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  fuUire  all  the  meml>ers  of 
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tlie  Diplomatic  Service  will  be  expected  to  take  their  turn  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  their  services  may  be  required ;  and  that,  except  as 
regards  Teheran  and  Peking,  where  no  accommodation  can  be  procured 
for  married  men,  every  secretary  or  attache,  whether  married  or  un¬ 
married,  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  jKJSt  at  which  the  requirements 
of  the  public  service  demand  his  presence,  and  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed.’ 

W e  need  hardly  say  that  this  rule  must  be  wholly  inopera¬ 
tive,  or,  if  carried  out,  most  unequally  harsh.  To  send  a  poor 
man  to  St.  Petersburg  w'ould  be  to  ruin  him ;  to  send  a  sickly 
one  to  Rio  -would  be  to  kill  him.  We  feel  confident  that  no 
Secretary  of  State  Avould  allow  his  good  nature  to  be  fettered 
by  the  ferocity  of  his  own  rules,  and  that  the  poor  and  the  sick 
will  plead  as  earnestly  and  as  successfully  as  heretofore  for 
posts  where  life  would  be  worth  having. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  an  urgent  one :  men  must  be 
found  for  the  work  of  the  most  objectionable  missions,  and 
there  is,  we  believe,  only  one  way  to  find  them — that  is,  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  go.  ‘  Every  man  has  his  price.’ 
At  present  an  appointment  to  a  distant  post  entails  loss  and  dis¬ 
comfort  of  every  kind ;  but  if  a  local  allowance,  greater  chances 
of  promotion,  and  earlier  prospects  of  a  pension,  by  making  ser¬ 
vice  in  it  count  double  in  point  of  time,  were  held  out  as  baits, 
the  poorer  and  more  ambitions  members  of  the  profession  would 
eagerly  compete  for  ])laccs  in  missions  that  they  now  seek  to 
avoid.  The  additional  cost  to  the  country  would  be  very  small, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  contentment  would  be  infused  into 
the  Service  which  Avonld  do  more  for  its  improvement  than  all 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee  put  together.  This 
one  simple  act  of  justice  would,  we  believe,  suffice  to  remove 
all  the  main  gi-ievances  of  the  profession ;  its  omission  will 
make  all  other  well-meant  reforms  of  none  effect. 

There  remains  but  one  more  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  upon  which  we  have  to  remark  ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

‘  That  a  report  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  each  mission  annually 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  each  second  and 
third  secretary  and  attache  in  his  mission  has  discharged  his  public 
duty ;  and  that  these  reports  should  be  duly  considered  before  any 
promotion  or  increase  of  pay  be  accorded  to  the  subject  of  them.’ 

This  suggestion  has  been  adopted  in  the  new'  Regulations. 
We  suppose  that  it  was  adojjted  because  it  was  made,  although 
that  is  not  an  entirely  sufficient  reason  ;  but  we  have  failed  to 
discover  in  the  Blue  Books  before  us  any  good  cause  for  its 
ajjpearance  in  the  Report.  One  ex-ambassador  (Sir  II.  Bulwer) 
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(lid,  in  his  evidence,  propose  that  tlie  opinions  of  heads  of 
missions  should  be  taken  as  to  the  fitness  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates  for  promotion.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  a  ‘  test 
‘  of  their  capacity,  and  would  give  them  a  reason  for  en- 
‘  deavouring  to  be  on  good  terms  Avith  their  chief.’  One  ex- 
Minister  also  (]\lr.  W.  1).  Christie)  stated  that  during  the  time 
that  he  was  in  the  Service,  which  was  fifteen  years,  quarrelling 
at  embassies  and  missions  Avas  very  frequent,  and  he  Avent  so 
far  as  to  say  that  ‘  perfect  harmony  at  any  embassy  or  mis- 
‘  sion  Avas  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.’  As  a  remedy 
for  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  he  proposed  that  heads  of 
missions  should  be  invested  Avith  greater  authority  over  their 
subordinates.  The  misfortune  Avhich  attended  this  gentleman 
throughout  his  diplomatic  career  appears,  from  the  general 
tone  of  the  evidence  before  us,  to  have  been  so  singular  and 
exceptional,  that  the  Committee  could  hardly  have  intended, 
by  their  suggestion,  to  guard  against  its  recurrence ;  and  the 
insinuation  of  Lord  D.alling,  that  secretaries  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  Avith  an  interested  motive  for  keeping  on  good  terms  Avith 
their  chiefs,  is  too  much  like  a  libel  upon  their  sense  of  duty 
to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  influenced  the 
Committee  in  drawing  uj)  the  report. 

The  only  justification  for  the  recommendation  of  confidential 
reports  is  probably  to  be  found  in  tAAO  despatches  by  Lord 
Lyons  and  Lord  CoAvley  treating  of  the  rluties  and  position  of 
secretaries  and  attaches  from  a  speculative  point  of  vieAV,  and 
suggesting  that  in  cases  of  inefficiency  or  insubordination 
heads  of  missions  should  be  armed  Avith  greater  authority  than 
they  noAV  seemed  to  possess,  "With  this  object  in  vieAv,  Lord 
CoAvley  proposed  the  adoption  of  periodical  reports.  Both 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Hammond  Avere  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject,  and  Averc  referred  to  the  opinions 
given  by  Lord  CoAvley  and  Lord  Lyons.  They  both  pointed 
out  that  the  cases  upon  Avhich  these  eminent  authorities  Avere 
arguing  Avere  purely  hypothetical,  and  they  both  unhesitatingly 
condemned  the  proposed  reports.  Lord  Clarendon  said  that 
from  his  OAvn  experience  as  head  of  a  mission,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  proper  discipline  and  efficiency,  and 
that  any  shortcomings  upon  these  points  Averc,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  head  of  the  mission  than  to  his 
subordinates.  ]Mr.  Haihmond  also  spoke  strongly  against  the 
proposed  reports ;  he  shoAved  that  they  AA’ere  unnecessary,  and 
that  their  adoption  Avould  be  likely  to  produce  ‘  heart-burning, 
‘  suspicion,  and  discontent,’  and  to  cause  ‘  an  unpleasantness 
‘  betAveen  the  chief  of  a  mission  and  his  subordinates  AA'hich 
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‘  would  put  their  relations  on  an  uncomfortable  footing.’ 
After  reading  such  evidence  from  such  witnesses  one  cannot 
but  feel  great  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  objectionable 
reports  among  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
the  new  Regulations  for  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

One  strong  objection  to  the  system  of  official  reports  on  con¬ 
duct  which  has  not  been  noticed,  is  this,  that  it  entirely  defeats 
its  avowed  object.  To  make  an  official  report  against  a  man 
is  a  serious  matter,  for  the  report  is  preserved  among  official 
archives,  and  may  damage  him  for  years.  It  is  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  duty  for  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  perform,  but  it  is  much 
more  disagreeable  for  the  head  of  a  mission,  living,  as  he  does, 
upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  three  or  four  men  upon  whose 
conduct  he  is  to  report.  The  natural  result  must  be  that  heads 
of  missions  will  shrink  from  this  duty,  and  that  their  reports,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  gross  cases,  will  be  strikingly  colourless-  Hitherto, 
there  can  have  been  no  difficulty  for  the  head  of  a  mission  to 
communicate  privately  or  indirectly  to  the  Seci’etaiy  of  State, 
that  A.  was  idle  and  useless,  that  B.  was  extravagant,  or  that 
C.  had  got  into  bad  company  and  had  better  be  transferred  to 
some  other  post ;  but  now,  with  the  obligation  before  him  of 
making  a  formal  report  upon  A.  B.  and  C.’s  conduct,  he  will  feel 
the  necessity  of  much  greater  reserve  in  communicating  what 
he  thinks  of  them,  while  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  deprived  of 
his  most  valuable  source  of  information,  will  find  himself  bound 
to  accept  official  reports  scarcely  more  trustworthy  than  tomb¬ 
stones.  In  pointing  out  this  objection,  we  have  supposed  the 
case  of  a  godd-natured  Minister  and  an  unsatisfactory  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  but  Ministers  are  sometimes  capricious  and  ill-tempered, 
and  might  possibly  give  an  undeservedly  bad  report  of  one  of 
their  subordinates.  In  such  a  case  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  find  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament.  While 
the  communication  was  indirect  or  private,  he  could  ignore  it 
or  answer  it  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so,  but  now  that  it  is 
to  be  official  he  will  be  forced  to  notice  it ;  to  quash  the  rei)ort 
would  be  to  censure  the  Minister  who  made  it,  to  act  upon  it 
would  be  to  condemn  a  man  unheard,  and  to  put  the  subordi¬ 
nate  upon  his  defence  would  render  his  continuance  in  the 
mission  impossible,  though  his  removal  might  be,  according 
to  circumstances,  an  unmerited  hardship  or  an  ill-earned  re¬ 
ward. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  what  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
blots  in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  and  in  the  regulations  founded  ui)on  those  reports, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  hear,  in  due  course  of  time,  with  equal 
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pleasure,  that  the  regulations  have  been  amended,  or  that  our 
predictions  of  evil  results  have  proved  fallacious.  We  believe 
the  Diplomatic  Service  to  be,  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  ‘  mode- 
‘  rately  paid,  hardly  worked,  and  very  useful.’  We  think  that 
it  is  in  many  respects  capable  of  improvement ;  that  that  im¬ 
provement  may  best  be  achieved  by  careful  selection,  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  and  good  pay ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  government  of  so 
small  a  body  of  men,  working  under  various  and  ever-varying 
conditions,  should  be  of  a  paternal  character,  administered  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Art.  IV.  —  Autobiography.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

London:  1873. 

^HE  life  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  so  uneventful,  secluded,  and 
even  obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  during 
which  he  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  few  men 
who  liave  produced  a  j^werful  effect  upon  the  world  have  been 
so  little  known  by  their  contemporaries.  But  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  last  year  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
seemed  suddenly  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
know  more  of  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  so  remarkable  and  courageous  a  thinker.  His  merits 
and  his  mistakes  were  canvassed  with  unusual  \'ivacity,  al¬ 
though,  except  within  the  very  limited  circle  of  his  personal 
friends,  neither  of  them  were  sufficiently  known  to  be  correctly 
appreciated.  His  candour,  his  boldness,  his  vast  intellectual 
strength,  his  simplicity,  his  genuine  devotion  to  great  public 
interests  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  caused  him  to  be  almost 
deified  by  his  admirers,  but  their  enthusiasm  led  them  to 
overlook  his  paradoxes,  his  delusions,  and  some  acts  of  his 
life  which  savoured  of  grave  moral  error.  With  a  power 
of  analytieal  reasoning  unsuqiassed  by  the  wisest  philoso¬ 
phers,  he  combined  an  infirmity  of  judgment  which  not  unfre- 
quently  led  him  to  mistake  Utopian  dreams  for  established 
truths  ;  so  that  a  course  of  argument  sustained  with  inimitable 
subtlety  and  art,  landed  him  at  last  in  conclusions  which  the 
common  sense  of  a  child  would  have  rejected.  As  a  guide  no 
thinker  was  more  unsafe,  for  he  was  perpetually  exploring 
devious  paths,  which  led  him  into  regions  where  neither  cer¬ 
tainty  nor  truth  could  be  found.  What  spectacle  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  that  of  a  seeker  after  truth  of  vast 
powers  and  of  unbounded  attainments,  whose  existence  was 
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spent  in  an  ineffectual  struggle,  and  Avho  died  leaving  all  that 
it  most  concerns  a  man  to  know  and  to  believe  undiscovered 
and  unsolved  ?  In  thinking  of  Mill,  the  words  of  an  authority 
he  did  not  acknowledge  involuntarily  recur  to  the  mind,  for  he 
was  pre-eminently  one  ‘  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to 
‘  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.’  Thus,  to  quote  oue  or  two  of  his 
paradoxes,  he  contended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
time  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  that  the  farmers,  Avhose  cattle  had 
been  killed  by  order  of  the  Government,  were  sufficiently 
indemnified  by  the  increased  value  of  cattle  to  those  persons 
whose  stock  had  not  suffered.  Cheshire  was  ruined,  Dorset  had 
rather  gained  than  otherwise,  therefore  Cheshire  was  indemni¬ 
fied.  Again,  he  held  that  the  unearned  increment  of  the  value 
of  land,  caused  by  external  causes,  ought  not  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  But  Avhy  of  land  alone  ?  All  ti*adc,  all 
commercial  enterprise,  is  based  on  the  hope  of  increment. 
AVJiy  is  real  j)roperty  to  be  treated  difterently  from  a  work  of 
art  or  the  public  securities  ?  In  truth  this  is  the  denial  of 
property  itself.  Mill  defended  capital  punishment  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  lives  of  great  criminals  Avere  of 
very  little  value,  and  that  their  maintenance  in  prison  is  a 
serious  burden  to  the  community.  We  have  ourselves  heard 
him  argue  against  the  severity  of  penal  servitude  for  life  as 
compared  Avith  capital  punishment,  and  his  conclusion  Avas  that 
it  Avould  be  Avell  to  supply  men  undergoing  penal  servitude 
Avith  the  means  of  self-destruction.  All  these  instances  denote 
a  failure  of  correct  judgment,  to  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
sound  princiide.  The  conclusions  are  absurd  because  the 
basis  is  false.  According  to  Avhat  Mill  terms  ‘  common 
‘  morality,’  to  supply  the  means  of  self-destruction  to  a  man 
likely  to  use  them  is  an  act  not  very  remote  from  murder ; 
but  Mill’s  morality  AA’as  very  uncommon,  not  from  Avickedness, 
but  from  a  false  standard  of  right  and  Avrong. 

No  one  but  himself  could  have  afforded  an  explanation  of  so 
singular  and  perplexing  a  ])henomonon.  No  other  hand  but  his 
OAvn  could  have  I’ecorded  the  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  his 
early  education  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  mind.  For¬ 
tunately  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  tale  deserved  to  be 
told  ;  and  casting  aside  that  modesty  Avhich  causes  most  men 
to  hide  their  secret  thoughts,  he  completed  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  labours  by  this  dissection  of  his  OAvn  mind,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  after  his  death,  and  he  has  thus  left  us  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructi\'e  volumes  Avhich  exist  in  all 
literature.  The  only  Avorks  to  Avhich  Ave  can  compare  it  arc 
the  ‘  Confessions  ’  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  of 
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Rousseau  :  fox’  although  ^lill  was  as  remote  from  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  one  as  he  was  from  the  sensualism  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  other,  there  was  something  of  both  of  them  in  his 
nature,  and  he  felt  the  same  resolute  determination  to  leave 
a  record  of  his  life,  which  is  a  cast  rather  than  a  statue,  a 
photogi’ai)h  rather  than  a  picture.  ‘  Sume  libi’os,’  he  might 
have  said,  ‘  quos  desiderasti  Confessionum  mearum.  Ibi  me 
‘  inspice,  ne  me  laudes  ultra  quiim  sum ;  ibi  non  aliis  de  me 
‘  crede,  sed  mihi ;  ibi  me  attende,  et  vide  quod  fuerim  in 
‘  meipso,  per  meipsum.’*  Although  Rousseau  was  in  many 
respects  the  antithesis  of  !Mill,  for  the  one  was  the  child  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  the  other  of  dry  abstract  thought,  thei'e  are  points  in 
their  personal  nai’i’atives  which  suggest  a  resemblance  between 
them.  Rousseau,  before  he  Avas  six  ycai’s  old,  would  sit  up  all 
night  reading  novels  Avith  his  father,  till  they  heard  the  SAval- 
loAA's  tAvittering  in  the  eaves,  and  in  his  early  childhood  he  had 
mastered  books  seldom  accessible  at  that  age.  They  Avere  both 
Avanting  in  imagination,  in  humour,  and  in  memory  (as  both  of 
them  assui’e  us);  and  both,  fi’om  inexperience  of  the  Avorld,  AA’ei’e 
Avithout  readiness  and  required  time  to  put  their  thoughts  in 
order ;  their  coixAersation  Avas  hesitating  and  laborious,  though 
full  of  thought ;  both  Avei’e  poAverfulIy  influenced  by  AAomen, 
though  the  passion  of  love  assumed  in  them  a  peculiar  form ; 
both  Avere  sceptics  in  religion,  but  the  scepticism  of  Mill  Avas 
scientific  and  carried  him  far  beyond  the  scepticism  of  Rousseau; 
counti’y  Avalks,  herborisation,  and  music  Avere  to  both  their  only 
amusements,  and  both  Avere  apostles  of  inodei’ii  democracy, 
animated  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  existing  institutions  and  beliefs, 
and  intent  upon  the  overthroAV  of  existing  society.  Rousseau 
AA-as  boi’u  in  1712,  nearly  a  hundred  yeai’s  before  Mill,  but  the 
opinions  and  Avritlugs  of  the  English  reformer,  if  they  were 
adopted  by  his  countrymen,  Avould  have  an  effect  on  the  19th 
century  not  far  remote  from  that  produced  by  the  Genevese 
enthusiast  on  the  last  age  -certainly  not  less  destructive.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  avoAved  objects  of  his  speculations  Mill  was  by 
far  the  more  destructive  of  the  tAVO,  for  he  Avould  have  sub¬ 
verted  the  eternal  truths  Avhich  ai’e  the  basis  of  society,  by 
denying  to  man  the  rights  of  property  in  this  AA'orld  and  the 
hopes  of  existence  hereafter. 

We  ourselves  knexv  Mill  Avell  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  Avhen,  as  Ave  shall  ])resently  shoAv,  his  acquirements  Avere 
so  extraoi’dinary  as  to  take  him  Avholly  out  of  the  oi’dinary  circle 
of  boyhood.  We  have  folloAved  AA'ith  interest  every  step  of 
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his  j)hilosophical  career;  and  in  his  later  years  we  have  several 
times  been  honoured  by  his  contributions  to  this  Journal,  on 
subjects  on  which  his  opinions  were  not  wholly  at  variance 
with  our  own.  Perhaps  these  circumstances  have  heightened 
the  interest  we  feel  in  this  ‘  Autobiogra])hy,’  but  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  retain  a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of 
literature.  In  reviewing,  but  a  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Grote’s 
^Memoir  of  her  illustrious  husband,*  we  attempted  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  school  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  or 
Utilitai’ians,  of  which  Bentham  was  the  founder,  James  Mill 
the  chief  expositor,  and  Grote  as  well  as  John  Mill  eminent 
disciples.  M'e  traced  to  its  root  their  fundamental  divergence 
from  the  beliefs  and  ethical  principles  of  the  Christian  world, 
but  we  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  esoteric  doctiines 
of  the  sect,  of  which,  curiously  enough,  few  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  their  own  writings.  For  they  appear  to  have  been 
aware — and  in  this  they  judged  rightly — that  if  they  disclosed 
to  its  full  extent  their  absolute  rejection  of  the  principles  of 
religious  faith  and  of  the  accountability  of  man  to  God,  which 
are  the  rules  of  life  throughout  the  civilised  Avorld,  they  would 
stand  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  on  any  other 
subject. t  The  purport  of  John  Mill’s  celebrated  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Liberty,’  which  he  describes  as  the  most  carefully  written  and 
considered  of  his  works,  was  doubtless  to  vindicate,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  the  right  of  saying  all  things  on  all  subjects ;  and 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  acrimony  with  which  he  always 
speaks  of  English  society,  is  that  this  entire  liberty  was  denied 
him,  or  at  least  was  only  accorded  under  social  penalties, 
which  even  he  was  not  prepared  to  pay.  His  father,  indeed, 
had  early  impressed  on  him  the  lesson  that  these  opinions 
‘  could  not  prudently  be  avowed  to  the  world  ’  (p.  44) ;  and 
though  this  species  of  dissimulation  was  painful  to  the  sincere 
and  courageous  nature  of  John  ]Mill,  upon  the  whole  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  recommendation.  But,  after  his  death,  he  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  posthu¬ 
mous  volume  contains  his  frank  and  clear  avowal  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
nothing  can  be  known  of  God  or  of  a  future  state  of  existence, 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  No.  cclxxxi.,  July,  1873,  p.  227. 

f  Thus,  the  ‘  Essay  on  the  Intiuence  of  Natural  Religion,’  alluded 
to  on  a  former  occasion,  was  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘  Philip  Ileauchamp.’  It  was  compiled  or  edited  by  ^Ir.  Grote ;  but 
he  was  not  the  sole  or  true  author  of  it ;  the  substance  of  the  work 
consisted  in  a  mass  of  Mr.  Bentham’s  papers,  which  he  consented  to 
put  into  an  intelligible  form. 
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and  that  he  was  himself  educated  Avithoiit  any  religious  belief, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  follows  from  this 
premiss  that  every  moral  notion  we  have  must  be  recast,  and  if 
it  survive  at  all,  must  survive  on  different  grounds.  When 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  sceptical  works  were  published  after  his 
death  iu  1754,  by  Daniel  iNIallet,  to  the  great  offence  of  what 
Boswell  calls  all ‘well-principled  men,’  Dr.  Johnson  exclaimed, 

‘  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward:  a  scoundrel  for  charging 
‘  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality;  and  a  coward 
‘  because  he  had  not  resolutit)n  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left 
‘  half-a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotehman  to  draw  the  trigger 
‘  after  his  death.’  These  expressions,  which  were  intemperate 
and  offensive  as  regards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  would  be  still  less 
applicable  to  John  Stuart  Mill  and  to  the  volume  before  us. 
We  feel  rather  grateful  to  him,  than  otherwise,  for  the  mute 
deference  he  paid  during  life  to  a  religion  which  he  did  not 
believe :  we  know  that  one  of  his  great  objects  in  life  was  to 
raise  a  new  standard  of  morality ;  and  by  the  full  disclosure  of 
his  real  views  after  his  death,  he  has  enabled  us  to  understand 
and  to  show  the  true  cause  of  his  disappointments,  his  short¬ 
comings,  and  his  failure — for  failure  it  was,  in  a  philosoi)hical 
sense,  to  end  by  proving  to  himself  that  nothing  could  be  known. 
The  end  of  all  other  philosophies,  deserving  the  name  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  has  been  to  explore  and  reflect  the  divine  and  the 
infinite  in  nature  and  in  man.  But  the  Utilitarian  philosophy 
began  and  ended  by  excluding  and  denying  the  very  existence 
of  all  that  the  senses  fail  to  apprehend.  That  hai’sh  lesson, 
branded  upon  him  from  infancy,  was  the  doom  of  Mill.  But 
let  us  trace  the  steps  by  which  he  learned  it — the  effects  it  had 
on  his  character — the  efforts  he  made  to  escape  from  its  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences — and  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he 
finally  relapsed,  under  another  powerful  influence. 

The  Admirable  Crichton  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
ago  when  he  challenged  the  whole  University  of  Paris  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  to  dispute  with  him  de  omni  scibili  in 
twelve  languages,  and  carried  off  the  prizes  of  the  schools  as 
easily  as  he  had  won  those  of  the  tilt-yard.  The  attainments 
of  young  Mill  were  not  so  multifarious,  for  he  had  none  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  active  life  and  his  education  was  concen¬ 
trated  entirely  on  the  drill  of  the  understanding;  but  to 
this  object  the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages  and  the 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  argumentative  faculties  were  judged 
by  his  father  to  be  indispensable.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of 
childhood  he  began  to  learn  Greek,  and  his  first  recollection  in 
life  was  the  task  of  committing  to  memory  Greek  words.  By 
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the  time  he  was  eight  years  old  he  had  read  Herodotus,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  part  of  Lucian  and  Isocrates.  More  marvellous  than  all, 
he  had  read,  at  seven  yeai-s  of  age,  six  dialogues  of  Plato,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Theactetus,  Avhich  last,  he  observes  with  consider¬ 
able  naicete,  had  better  have  been  omitted  as  it  was  totally  im¬ 
possible  he  should  understand  it.  But  what  of  the  others?  Had 
he  mastered  them  ?  Mill  the  elder,  who  was  the  sole  tutor  or 
task-master  of  his  son,  was  perpetually  exacting  from  him,  not 
only  the  utmost  he  could  do,  but  much  more  than  was  possible. 

He  resembled  the  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  father 
of  Mirabeau — the  old  ami  ties  homines.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say  that  nothing  interested  him  so  much  as  to  > 

watch  the  efforts  of  the  childish  intelligence,  even  in  infants ;  ' 

and  it  would  seem  that,  in  enforcing  this  extraordinary  system 
of  education  on  his  son,  he  was  trying  an  experiment  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  love  of  theory  and  love  of  power.  It 
so  happened  that  he  had  under  his  hand  a  child  of  remarkable 
intellect  and  endurance;  hut  James  Mill  himself  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Helvetius,  that  all  men  are  horn  with  equal  faculties, 
and  that  their  mental  i)ower  or  weakness  is  the  mere  result  of 
education  and  circumstances. 

The  English  course  of  reading  prescribed  to  this  prodigious 
hoy  was  not  less  uncommon  than  the  Greek.  Before  he  was 
ten  the  young  philosopher  had  read  Ilohertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  i 
Watson’s  Philip  the  Second,  Hooke’s  Rome,  Plutarch,  Bur¬ 
net,  about  forty  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register,  ]Moshelm, 
numerous  books  of  travels,  aud  a  fair  share  of  works  of  fiction. 

To  these  were  added,  before  he  was  twelve,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Livy,  Sallust,  some  plays  of  Terence,  part  of  Lucretius  and 
Cicero,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  all  Thucydides,  Demosthenes, 
..Eschines  and  Lysias,  several  books  of  Polybius  and  Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,  which  he  threw  into  the  form  of  synoptic  tables. 
This  was  independent  of  what  he  calls  his  private  reading; 
and  Avhen  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  he 
began  to  compile  from  Livy  and  Dion  a  history  of  the 
Roman  Government,  on  which  he  wrote  the  matter  of  an 
octavo  volume,  extending  to  the  epoch  of  the  Licinlan  laws, 
intended,  with  characteristic  ju’cscience,  to  vindicate  the 
policy  of  the  Agrarian  Laws  and  uphold  the  democratic  party 
in  Rome.  Science,  and  especially  chemistry,  was  not  neglected, 
and  he  devoured  whole  treatises  upon  it  before  he  had  ever  seen 
an  experiment.  At  twelve  his  course  of  study  became  more 
severe.  He  plunged  into  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  began  with 
the  Organon,  read  it  to  the  Analytics  inclusive,  but  [)rofitcd 
little  (he  admits)  by  the  Posterior  Analytics,  which  does  not 
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surprise  \is.  As  a  condiment  to  this  food  he  was  indulged  by 
his  father  with  several  I^atin  treatises  on  the  scholastic  Logic, 
and  his  recreation  consisted  in  a  daily  walk  with  this  awful 
and  irritable  parent,  during  which  the  scholar  Avas  expected 
to  answer  a  perpetual  fire  of  minute  questions  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  utility  of  these  gymnastics  of  the  understanding. 

We  have  transcribed  shortly,  from  the  volume  before  us, 
these  astonishing  statements,  which  would  be  literally  incred¬ 
ible,  if  they  did  not  rest  on  the  assurance  of  a  man  of  the 
purest  veracity.  They  take  away  our  breath.  We  still  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  any  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
derived  nourishment  from  this  strong  meat ;  though  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  did  give  to  John 
Mill  those  habits  of  intense  aj»j)lication,  correct  reasoning,  and 
exact  language  which  were  of  so  much  value  to  him  throughout 
life.  Great  as  the  tension  of  his  mind  was,  and  great  as  was 
his  fear  of  his  father’s  severity,  he  still  speaks  of  his  childhood 
as  a  happy  one ;  and  he  observes  with  truth  that  boys  are 
not  to  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  with  vigour  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  dry  and  irksome  studies  by  the  sole  force  and  per¬ 
suasion  of  soft  words.  The  more  modern  system  of  education 
is  infinitely  less  brutal  and  tyrannical ;  but  it  is  training  up  a 
race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything  which  is 
disagreeable  to  them.  There  is  no  true  strength  Avithout  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  and  we  attribute  the  apparent  decline  of  the  highest 
order  of  intellect  in  the  liberal  professions,  which  is  really  very 
striking  at  the  present  time,  not  to  the  nature  or  range  of  things 
taught,  for  that  is  extended  and  improved,  but  to  the  degree 
of  application  prescribed  by  the  teacher  and  required  of  the 
scholar. 

It  is  positively  a  relief  to  find  that  in  1817  the  boy  escaped 
occasionally  from  this  eryastuliim,  to  the  pleasant  grounds  and 
picturesque  halls  of  Ford  Abbey,  then  occupied  by  Bentham  ; 
and  in  1820  he  enjoyed  the  fuller  and  still  more  grateful  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  a  twelvemonth’s  residence  in  the  south  of  France,  witli 
the  family  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham.  This  visit  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  French  language  and  a  strong  taste  and 
affection  for  France  and  the  French  people,  which  survived  till 
he  sank  into  his  OAvn  grave  at  Avignon.  He  also  followed 
courses  of  lectures  at  IMontpellier,  and  this  year  of  his  life  was 
one  of  the  fcAv  occasion^  he  enjoyed  of  mixing  in  general 
society.  The  impression  it  made  on  him  was  not,  however, 
a  just  one.  Of  Imglish  life  lie  was  indeed  totally  ignorant, 
but  he  had  imbibed  from  his  father  the  notion,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  himself,  that  the  moral  tone  of  English  society 
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is  essentially  lew,  that  our  conduct  is  d'u'tctcd  towards  mean 
and  petty  objects,  and  that  we  are  distinjiuished  in  this 
country  by  the  absence  of  hiorh  feelings  and  lofty  princi*  I 
pies  of  action.  AVhereas  in  France,  he  says,  ‘sentiments,  i 
‘  which  by  comparison  at  least  may  be  called  elevated,  are  the  i 
‘  current  coin  of  human  intercourse,  and  though  often  evapo-  I 
‘  rating  in  professions,  ax'C  kej)t  alive  in  the  nation  at  large  by  I 
‘  constant  exercise ;  ’  for  he  thinks  that  the  ‘  habitual  exercise  I 
‘  of  the  feelings  leads  to  the  general  culture  of  the  iinderstand- 
‘  ing  down  to  the  most  uneducated  classes  of  several  countries  | 

‘  on  the  continent,  in  a  degree  not  equalled  in  England  among 
‘  the  so-called  educated — for  the  ordinary  English,  considered 
‘  as  spiritual  beings,  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  negative 
‘  existence.’  All  this  is  singular  language,  lor  ‘  feelings  ’  and 
‘  spiritual  beings  ’  are  hardly  terms  of  the  Benthamite  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  and  this  reflection  is  not  given  as  the  result  of  young 
Mill’s  observation  in  1820,  but  of  his  subsequent  experience,  a 
We  can  supply  a  simpler  and  more  direct  explanation  of  the  i 
preference  given  by  Mill  to  the  moral  tone  of  French  B 
society  over  that  of  England.  In  England,  when  high  prin-  1 
ciples  of  action  exist — and  we  think  they  do  exist  here,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  in  any  other  country — they  are  habitually 
based  on  i-eligious  convictions :  in  France  they  are  mainly 
based  on  a  lofty  conception  of  personal  imjxortance  and  social 
obligations.  Tlie  social  law  of  one  country  is  called  duty  :  that 
of  the  other  honour :  but  duty  in  the  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  religious  authority  and  conscience  has  no  place  in  the 
Utilitarian  philosojjhy.  ISIoreover,  in  France  he  saw  a  highly 
democratised  society,  just  emerging  from  a  revolution :  in 
England  he  saw  nothing  but  a  society  which  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  consigned  to  the  same  dissolution. 

This  excursion  to  France  undoubtedly'  breathed  a  new  life 
into  Mill.  It  was  indeed  the  first  glimpse  which  had  been  i| 
vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  true  life  of  the  world :  hitherto  he  had  I 
inhabited  a  solitary  cell  with  hard  labour.  The  climate  of  I 
southern  France,  the  aspect  of  the  Pyrenean  crests  and  the  | 
JMediterranean  waves,  the  society  of  amiable  women  (for  Lady  I 
Bentham  and  her  daughters  were  accomplished  persons),  the  r 
enjoyment  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  love  of  botany',  F 
avrakened  in  him  feelings  to  Avhich  he  was  as  yet  a  stranger,  but  L 
which  existed  within  him  with  great  intensity.  For  it  is  one  of  I 
the  singularities  of  Mill’s  nature  that  he  had  in  him  a  stream  f 
of  sentiment  and  even  romance,  held  in  check  by  the  severe  dis-  I 
cipline  of  his  education,  and  his  existence  might  be  described  r 
as  an  effort  to  reach  a  more  ideal  state  of  beins,  though 
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cliained  down  to  the  liarshest  form  of  reality.  Our  own  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  his  return  from  Fi’ance 
in  1821 ;  for  we  remember  to  have  walked  in  that  year  wdth 
John  Mill  and  his  sistei"s  up  Constitution  Hill  to  see  Queen 
Caroline  drive  along  Piccadilly  with  Alderman  Wood  at  her 
side.  Mill  was  then  fifteen,  and  in  spite  of  the  astonishing 
acquirements  of  his  age,  there  was  about  him  nothing  of  a 
pedant,  but  many  marks  of  an  amiable  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position.  lie  was  singularly  kind  to  children  younger  than 
himself.  "We  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  little  drama  written 
for  their  amusement,  and  only  the  other  day  we  saw  amongst 
some  old  family  papers  a  playful  account  of  a  child’s  perform¬ 
ance  out  of  ‘  Evenings  at  Home  ’  (written  in  a  very  boyish 
hand),  by  ‘  Don  Molino,’  ivho  had  acted  as  2irompter  on  the 
occasion.  The  autumn  of  the  following  year  was  spent  with 
him  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  chiefly  in  collecting  and  arranging 
seaweeds,  to  which  Mill  gave  their  scientific  names,  for  he  was 
already  employed  in  forming  the  great  herbarium,  which  he 
has  bequeathed,  we  understand,  to  the  Botanical  Museum  at 
Kew.  The  pursuit  of  a  rare  plant  was  a  passion  with  him, 
cost  what  it  might  of  labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  search  a  moment  of  rapture.  Both  his  father  and 
himself  were  enormous  and  indefatigable  walkers.  They  liter¬ 
ally  v/alkcd  to  extinction,  and  took  no  other  form  of  exercise. 
About  that  time.  Indeed,  gymnastics  came  into  fashion,  and 
Mr.  Bentham  converted  his  coach-house  into  a  gymnasium. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  the  stern  vigour 
of  John  Austin  balancing  on  the  bars,  the  agile  Colls  (Mr. 
Bentham’s  amanuensis),  scrambling  on  the  trapeze,  and  the 
younger  Mill,  wdio  was  delicate  and  almost  effeminate  in  appear¬ 
ance,  swinging  from  the  beam. 

These  relaxations,  however,  were  but  momentary  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  that  great  course  of  study  and  mental  labour 
which  was  to  regenerate  mankind.  That  was  the  rule  of  his 
order,  and  no  monk  ever  adhered  with  more  ascetic  severity  to 
the  discipline  of  a  monastery  than  did  these  Benthamites  to  the 
one  jmrpose  of  their  lives.  Young  Mill  says  in  this  very 
volume  that  he  never  doubted  that  his  mission  w'as  to  reform 
the  world,  and  accordingly  he  added  to  his  former  studies  a 
comjdete  course  of  political  economy  under  his  fiither  and 
Ricardo,  his  father’s  friend — he  read  Roman  Law  with  John 
Austin,  with  some  fiiint  notion  that  his  calling  in  life  might 
take  him  to  the  bar,  though  he  had  been  taught  to  abhor  and 
despise  that  farrago  of  nonsense  the  law  of  England — and 
when  he  was  eighteen,  Mr.  Bentham  selected  this  lad,  and  on_^ 
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other,  to  edit  the  ‘  indl^esta  moles  ’  of  his  own  work  on  Judi¬ 
cial  Evidence,  which  Avas  brought  into  the  world  by  John  !Mill 
in  six  octavo  volumes — a  most  extraordinary  literary  exploit.* 
About  the  same  time  he  began  to  Avrite  in  the  ‘  Morning 
Chronicle,’  the  ‘  Examiner,’  and  other  periodicals ;  he  foinned 
societies  for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  and  political  ques¬ 
tions,  Avith  the  young  men  Avho  dangled  about  Mr.  lienthain ; 
and  he  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  Avhieh  he 
continued  for  forty  years  to  lead. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  Avhat  his 
education  had  really  been  and  to  Avhat  it  had  led  him.  We 
have  already  related  Avhat  he  had  learned  and  read ;  let  us  add 
Avhat  he  had  not  learned,  and  Avhat  he  did  not  acquire.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  throughout  this  Aolume  no  mention 
Avhatever  of  his  mother,  and  only  a  passing  allusion  to  his 
brother  and  his  sistere.  Ills  father  Avas  exclusively  his  master 
and  his  guide,  one  dares  scarcely  say,  his  friend.  Mrs.  Mill, 
his  mother,  Avas,  as  Ave  remember  hei’,  a  homely  woman,  a 
house-Avife  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  Avithout  any  preten'- 
sions  to  social  refinement  or  high  culture.  James  Mill,  Avho 
ahvays  denounced  early  marriage  and  large  families  as  a  heinous 
offence  against  society  and  morals,  had  certainly  not  practised 
his  OAvn  doctrine  in  this  jiarticulai’,  and  until  he  got  his 
appointment  in  the  India  House — an  appointment  equally 
creditable  to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  himself — he  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Certain  it  is  that  (as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  OAvn  silence  about  her)  Mrs.  Mill  exercised 
none  of  the  influence  of  maternal  tact  and  tenderness  over  her 
eldest  son :  she  lived  in  absolute  subjection  to  her  husband, 
and  Avhen  John  Mill  Avrote  in  after  years  on  the  slavery  of 
marriage,  perhaps  his  opinions  Avere  affected  by  some  of  the 

•  In  the  review  of  this  AA’ork  published  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xlviii. 
p.  462)  the  Avriter,  Avho  Avas  a  man  of  great  Avit  and  learning,  com¬ 
mented  Avlth  extreme  severity  on  ‘  the  slovenly  and  careless  confidence 
‘  Avith  Avhich  this  office  of  editor  Avas  performed.  The  cannon’s  roar 
‘  in  the  text  Avas,  throughout,  ludicrously  accompanied  by  a  discharge 
‘  of  the  editor’s  jK)cket-pistol  in  the  notes.  There  is  a  long  reproach- 
‘  ful  howl,  Avhich  reminds  one  of  nothing  philosophical  and  scholastic 
‘  — e.xcept  possibly  it  may  be  the  accompaniment  Avith  Avhich  a  litter 
‘  of  young  cynics  used  to  attend  the  lectures  at  Diogenes’  Tub.’  Time 
has  softened  us,  and  Ave  no  longer  aim  at  quite  so  much  asperity  and 
sharpness.  But  wo  still  think  that  Mr.  Bentham  made  a  very  Ain- 
fortunate  choice  <1  the  editor  of  his  furious  attack  on  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  law  of  Engl.ind,  for  John  Mill  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
certainly  knew  not'  ing  about  either  one  or  the  other. 
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scenes  of  liis  cliildhood.  But,  iu  fact,  lie  was  not  surrounded 
by  kindly  or  genial  family  influences,  and  he  was  made  to  play 
the  schoolmaster  to  the  younger  children.  He  had  never 
known  anything  of  the  true  charm  of  domestic  life,  ivhich  is 
the  home  of  the  affections. 

Xor  was  the  solitude  of  his  early  life  broken  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  intercourse  of  school.  He  was  carefully  kept  apart  from 
all  his  contemporaries,  lest  he  should  be  corrupted  by  their 
prejudices  or  their  example,  insomuch  that  he  was  not  him¬ 
self  aware  that  his  own  education  and  acquirements  were  not 
those  of  any  other  boy  of  his  age.  From  this  education,  by  Mr. 
Mill’s  system,  everything  was  excluded  which  touched  tlie  imagi¬ 
nation  or  the  heart.  Pope’s  Homer  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  English  poem  to  which  his  son  had  access — this  he  read 
with  avidity,  but  more  for  the  versification  than  for  the  jioetry. 
To  this,  somewhat  later,  ivas  added  a  part  of  Thomson's  ‘  Sea- 
‘  sons.’  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader  that  the  one  book, 
which  was  most  carefully  excluded,  is  that  which  has  exercised 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
world.  The  fervent  piety  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  the  splendid 
imagery  of  the  jjrophets,  the  narrative  of  Jewish  history,  the 
morality  and  example  of  Christ,  and  the  philoso])hy  of  St. 
Paul — all  based  on  the  clearest  idea  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
which  it  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — were 
closed  to  him.  He  was  eciually  unacquainted  with,  and  un¬ 
touched  by,  the  great  lessons  of  Art.  The  power  of  the  Ai’ts, 
as  the  visible  expression  of  ideal  beauty  and  truth,  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.’ 
lie  had  hardly  a  conception  of  the  faculties  to  which  they 
address  themselves.  The  figure  he  had  built  up,  out  of  the 
five  senses,  and  called  Man,  was  entirely  devoiil  of  the  best 
gifts  of  human  natiu’e.  Even  Shakspeare  was  unintelligible 
to  ^Ir.  Mill,  though  he  admired  Milton,  probably  for  the  sub¬ 
tlety  and  sophistry  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  But  Art  was  to 
his  son  a  sealed  book.  Young  Mill  therefore  at  sixteen  presented 
the  singular  and  unattractive  example  of  a  youth  without 
humour,  ideality,  or  imagination  ;*  Avith  few,  if  any,  domestic  or 
social  ties  ;  Avith  feelings  absolutely  crushed  and  compressed  by 
a  rigorous  mental  discipline  ;  and  Avith  an  entire  absence  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But  lest  we  be  accused  of  exaggeration  Ave  must  present 
the  picture  of  this  arid  state  of  mind  in  his  OAvn  language. 


*  lie  moitions,  liowovcr,  that  .at  thirteen,  C.anipbell’s  po^ms,  ‘Loch- 
iel,’  ‘  Ilohenlinden,’  vtc.,  gave  him  sensations  he  had  never  before 
experienced. 
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James  Mill  had  in  early  life  been  a  believer  of  Christianity, 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  studied  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  Scottish  ministry.  The  form  of  belief  thus  presented 
to  his  mind  was  therefore  Calvinistic.  It  seems,  however, 
from  an  inquiry  which  has  been  made  in  the  University 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  books  he  was  most  given  to 
read  there  were  of  a  sceptical  character.  The  argument  which 
destroyed  his  faith  was  a  very  succinct  one.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  of  that  King  of  Arragon  who  said  that  if  he  had  had 
the  making  of  the  world,  he  could  have  produced  a  much 
better  one.  He  could  not  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  with 
the  omnipotence  of  a  just  and  benevolent  Creator ;  and  as  he 
could  not  unravel  this  inscrutable  mystery,  he  yielded  to  the 
conviction  that  concerning  the  origin  of  things  nothing  Avhatever 
can  be  known  (p.  39). 

‘  His  intellect  spumed  the  subtleties  by  which  men  attempt  to  blind 
themselves  to  this  open  contradiction.  The  Saba:an,  or  Manichajan 
theory  of  a  Good  and  an  Evil  Prineijile,  struggling  against  each  other 
for  the  government  of  the  universe,  he  would  not  have  equally  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  I  have  heard  him  express  surprise,  that  no  one  revived 
it  in  our  time.  He  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  mere  hyjwthesis  ;  but 
he  would  have  aseribed  to  it  no  depraving  influence.  As  it  was,  his 
aversion  to  religion,  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  term,  was  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lucretius  :  he  regarded  it  tvith  the  feelings 
due  not  to  a  mere  mental  delusion,  but  to  a  great  moral  evil.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  morality :  first,  by  setting  up 
fictitious  excellences, — belief  in  creeds,  devotional  feelings,  and  cere¬ 
monies,  not  connected  with  the  good  of  human-kind, — and  causing 
these  to  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  genuine  virtues :  but  above  all, 
by  radically  vitiiiting  the  standard  of  morals;  making  it  consist  in 
doing  the  will  of  a  being,  on  whom  it  lavi.shes  indeed  all  the  phrases 
of  adulatic  n,  but  whom  in  sober  truth  it  depicts  as  eminently  hateful. 
I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say,  that  all  ages  and  nations  liave 
represented  their  gods  as  wicked,  in  a  constantly  increasing  progression, 
that  mankind  have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached 
the  most  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can 
devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it. 
This  ne  phis  vftra  of  wickedness  he  considered  to  be  emliodied  in 
what  is  commonly  presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity.’ 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Mill  to  inquire 
whether  what  was  presented  as  the  creed  of  Christianity  by 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  its  divines,  really  was  the  only  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  idea  of 
God.  But  holding  this  entirely  negative  belief,  he  based  the 
education  of  his  son  upon  it. 

‘  It  woidd  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  father’s  ideas  of 
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duty,  to  allow  me  to  acquire  impressions  contrary  to  his  convictions 
and  teelings  respecting  religion :  and  he  impressed  upon  me  from  the 
first,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  world  came  into  existence  was  a 
subject  on  which  nothing  was  known  :  that  the  question,  “  Who  made 
“  me  ?  ”  cannot  be  answered,  because  we  have  no  experience  or 
authentic  information  from  which  to  answer  it ;  and  that  any  answer 
only  throws  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back,  since  the  question  imme¬ 
diately  presents  itself,  “  Who  made  God  ?  ”  He,  at  the  same  time, 
took  t  are  that  I  should  be  acquainted  with  what  had  been  thought  by 
mankind  on  these  impenetrable  problems.  1  have  mentioned  at  how 
early  an  age  he  made  me  a  reader  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy';  and  he 
tauglit  me  to  take  the  strongest  interest  in  the  Reformation,  as  the 
great  and  decisive  contest  against  priestly  tyranny  for  liberty  of  thought. 
1  am  thus  one  of  the  very  few  examples,  in  this  country,  of  one 
who  has,  not  thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it :  I  grew  up 
in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  1  looked  upon  the  modem 
exactly  as  I  did  tipon  the  tincient  religion,  as  something  which  in  no 
way  concerned  me.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  more  strange  that  English 
people  should  believe  what  I  did  not,  than  that  the  men  I  read  of  in 
Herodotus  should  have  done  so.’ 

The  description  wliich  ^Ir.  John  !Mill  "oes  on  to  give  of  his 
fatlier’s  character  and  opinions  is  so  striking  and  instructive 
that  we  must  extract  another  passage.  It  shows  that  having 
absolutely  rejected  tlie  idea  of  revelation  and  condemned  the 
whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  these  philosophers  would  have 
moved  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  time  back\vards  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  restored  a  genuine  paganism,  borrowed 
from  the  tub  of  Diogenes  and  the  sty  of  Epicurus. 

‘  In  his  views  of  life  he  partook  of  the  character  of  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  and  the  Cynic,  not  in  the  modern  but  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  Avord.  In  his  personal  qualities  the  Stoic  predominated.  His 
standard  of  morals  was  Epicurean,  inasmuch  as  it  Avas  utilitarian, 
taking  as  the  exclusive  test  of  right  and  Avrong,  the  tendency  of  actions 
to  produce  pleasure  or  pain.  But  he  had  (and  this  AA’as  the  Cynic 
element)  scarcely  any  belief  in  pleasure ;  at  least  in  his  later  years,  of 
Avhich  alone,  on  this  point,  I  can  speak  confidently.  He  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  pleasures;  but  he  deemed  A'ery  feAV  of  them  Avorth  the 
j)rice  which,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  society,  must  be  paid  for 
them.  The  greater  number  of  miscarriages  in  life,  he  considered  to 
be  attributable  to  the  over-valuing  of  pleasures.  Accordingly,  tempe¬ 
rance,  in  the  large  sense  intended  by  the  Greek  philosopher.s — stopping 
short  at  the  point  of  moderation  in  all  indulgences — Avas  Avith  him,  as 
Avith  them,  almost  the  central  point  of  educational  precept.  His  in¬ 
culcations  of  this  virtue  fill  a  large  place  in  my  childish  remembrances. 
He  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best,  after  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  of  unsjitisfied  curiosity  had  gone  by.  This  Avas  a  topic  on  which 
he  did  not  often  speak,  especially,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  presence 
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of  young  persons :  but  when  lie  did,  it  was  with  an  air  of  settled  and 
profound  conviction.  lie  would  sometimes  say,  that  if  life  were  made 
what  it  might  be,  by  good  government  tind  good  education,  it  would 
be  worth  having ;  but  he  never  spoke  with  anything  like  enthusiasm 
even  of  that  possibility.  lie  never  varied  in  rating  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ments  above  all  others,  even  in  value  as  pleasures,  independently  of 
their  ulterior  benefits.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections  he 
placed  high  in  the  scale  ;  and  used  to  say,  that  he  had  never  known  a 
liappy  old  man,  except  those  who  were  able  to  live  over  again  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  young.  For  passionate  emotions  of  all  sorts,  and  for 
everything  which  has  been  .siiid  or  written  in  exaltation  of  them,  he 
professed  the  greatest  contempt.  lie  regarded  them  as  a  form  of  mad¬ 
ness.  “The  intense”  was  with  him  a  bye- word  of  scornful  disappro¬ 
bation.  He  regarded  as  an  aberration  of  the  moral  standard  of  modern 
times,  compared  with  that  of  the  ancients,  the  great  -stress  laid  upon 
feeling.  Feelings,  as  such,  he  considered  to  be  no  jjroper  subjects  of 
praise  or  blame.  Kight  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  he  regarded  as 
qualities  solely  of  conduct — of  acts  and  omissions;  there  being  no 
feeling  which  may  not  lead,  and  docs  not  frequently  lead,  either  to 
good  or  to  bad  actions :  conscience  itself,  the  very  de.sire  to  act  right, 
often  leading  people  to  act  wi  ong.’ 

He  thought  life  ‘  a  poor  thing.’  Reduce  human  nature  to 
its  sensuous  impressions,  make  man  the  child  and  creature  of 
circumstances  and  associations,  obliterate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  degrade  the  objects  of  affection,  deny  the  authority  of 
conscience,  extinguish  all  that  is  ideal  in  our  nature,  efface  all 
that  is  divine,  live  in  studied  insensibility  to  the  grace  of  Art 
and  the  tenderness  of  sympathy,  despise  pleasures,  even  the 
most  pure ;  suffer  no  intensity  of  feeling,  except  that  which 
you  indulge  in  against  all  nobler  natures  than  your  own, 
substitute  hatred  for  love  as  the  mainspi’ing  of  society,  and 
when  you  have  converted  the  world  into  this  hideous  dungeon, 
shut  out  from  it  the  very  idea  of  a  benevolent  Creator  and  a 
better  existence,  and  you  will  perhaps  agree  with  Mr.  iMill  that 
life  on  such  terms  is  a  poor  thing,  when  youth  is  exhausted 
and  curiosity  satisfied. 

‘  D.vs  ist  dcine  ^Velt.  1st  das  eine  Welt  ?  ’ 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  despise  life,  because  you  have 
stripped  it  of  everything  that  adorns  it,  as  to  reject  the  idea 
of  a  benevolent  God,  because  God  has  not  banished  evil  from 
the  Universe.  Well  might  Macaulay  exclaim,  as  he  did,  after 
dissecting  to  the  roots  the  system  of  Mr.  Mill : — 

‘And  such  i.s  this  Philosophy,  for  which  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years  is  to  be  disciirded  :  this  philosophy,  the  professors  of 
which  speak  as  if  it  had  guided  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  alphabetical  writing ;  as  if,  before  its  dawn,  the  inhabitants 
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of  Europe  had  lived  in  caverns  and  eaten  each  other!  We  are  sick, 
it  seems,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  of  the  objects  of  our  old  and 
legitimate  worship.  We  pine  for  a  new  idolatry.  All  that  is  costly 
and  all  that  is  ornamentjil  in  our  intellectual  treasures  must  be 
delivered  up  and  cast  into  the  furnace — and  there  comes  out  this  Calf.’ 
(Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  xlix.  p.  185.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  worth  of  the  Idol,  James 
was  j)rc})ared  to  offer  his  own  son  up  to  it,  and  setting  himself 
in  resolute  opposition  to  the  traditions  of  mankind,  he  attempted 
to  force  that  young  and  powerful  mind  into  the  same  grooves 
and  fetters  which  had  made  life  to  himself  so  poor  a  thing. 
Happily  he  did  not  altogether  succeed ;  and  it  is  the  dawn  and 
progress  of  brighter  and  nobler  sentiments  in  John  Mill,  who 
gradually  grew  into  direct  antagonism  to  many  of  his  father’s 
most  cherished  dogmas,  which  give  to  this  narrative  of  his  life 
so  peculiar  a  charm.  But  the  crisis  and  the  sti-uggle  nearly 
killed  him,  and  the  cruel  process  of  distortion  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  from  his  infancy  left  its  mark  on  him  to  the  end. 

But  before  we  reach  this  crisis  in  his  life  and  fate,  it  is  proper 
to  advert  to  the  progress  John  Stuart  Mill  had  made  in  the 
world,  and  the  position  he  had  acquired.  These,  to  a  man  of 
his  tastes,  devoted  to  speculative  inquiries,  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  In  1823,  w'hen  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  a  junior  appointment  in  the  Examiners’  Office  of  the 
East  India  Company,  under  his  own  father,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  was  to  be  employed  in  preparing  drafts  of 
despatches.  Eventually  he  became  the  chief  conductor  of  the 
correspondence  with  India  in  the  department  of  Native  States, 
and  at  last  head  of  the  department.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fortunate  for  a  political  philosopher  than  such  an  office.  It 
afforded  him  an  honourable  subsistence,  without  the  wear  and 
tear  of  professional  life ;  and  it  left  him  absolutely  free  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  talents  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  We  have  no  doubt  that  John  Stuart  Mill  discharged 
his  duties  at  the  India  House  with  ability  and  conscientious¬ 
ness.  But  very  little  has  ever  been  known  about  it.  Hardly 
anything  in  his  published  writings  indicates  any  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  affaii's  of  India.  When  in  Parliament, 
he  did  not  speak  on  Indian  subjects,  though,  probably,  no 
other  man  in  the  House  had  spent  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
in  dealing  with  them.  .  And  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  his  father  and  himself  on  the  regeneration  of  the 
governments  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  they  remained  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  the  instruments  and  advisers 
of  one  of  the  most  absolute  governments  which  ever  existed 
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— a  government,  too,  which  was  in  standing  contradiction 
to  the  elder  Mill’s  fundamental  jjolitical  principles.  He  had 
laid  it  doAvn  as  an  axiom  that  the  government  of  the  Few 
must  ever  be  based  on  injustice  to  the  Many,  because,  by  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  every  power  wdll  invariably  stretch  its 
forces  as  much  as  it  can,  and  use  them  for  its  own  exclusive 
advantage.  On  that  ground  he  condemned  monarchy,  he  con¬ 
demned  aristocracy,  he  condemned  classes.  The  government 
of  India  was  obnoxious  to  all  his  censures — it  had  the  authority 
of  an  absolute  sovereign,  it  had  the  exclusiveness  of  a  close 
coi’poration,  it  had  the  strongest  class  distinctions — those  of 
religion  and  colour.  Yet  iNlr.  Mill  always  contended — and 
not  without  reason — that  few  governments  have  ever  existed 
which  paid  more  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
He  was  himself  one  of  its  Ministers.  Therefore,  in  active  life, 
his  conduct  was  a  direct  refutation  of  his  doctrine  that  by  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  all  governments  will  get  all  they  can 
for  their  own  exclusive  advantage.  On  what  ground,  then, 
could  !Mill  refuse,  as  of  necessity,  to  other  governments  of  a 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  form  the  merits  he  claimed  for  the 
government  of  India?  The  fact  is  that  both  the  Mills,  father  and 
son,  in  the  government  of  India,  were  by  no  means  rash  inno¬ 
vators.  They  belonged  to  the  ohl  school  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  highly  conservative,  not  to  say  obstructive;  and 
one  of  the  bitterest  sentences  in  the  volume  now  before  us  is  that 
in  which  John  Stuart  Mill  expresses  his  regret  at  the  transfer 
of  the  government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown. 
He  does,  indeed,  claim  for  his  father,  as  a  mere  hors  Josuvre, 
‘  that  he  Avas  the  originator  of  all  sound  statesmanship  in  regard 
‘  to  India  ’ — rather  a  strong  claim  on  behalf  of  a  contemporary 
and  subordinate  servant  of  a  host  of  great  Indian  rulers.  But 
he  Avas  himself  the  chief  manager  of  the  resistance  made  by 
the  Company  to  their  oavii  extinction,  and  nothing  could  change 
his  opinion  ‘  as  to  the  folly  and  mischief  of  that  ill-considered 
‘  change.’  So  strangely  are  the  judgments  even  of  Utilitarian 
philosophers  affected  by  their  habits  and  feelings  !  Had  Mill 
not  been  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  Avould  have  denounced  it  as  one  of  the  most 
odious  of  monopolies  and  close  corporations,  Avhich  held  in 
subjection  and  bondage  tens  of  millions  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  same  year,  1823,  Mr.  Bentham  resolved  to  establish 
at  his  OAvn  cost  a  Quarterly  IlevicAv,  Avhich  has  noAv  subsisted 
for  fifty  years  under  the  Avell-knoAvn  appellation  of  the  ‘  West- 
‘  minster,’  as  the  organ  of  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  the 
Utilitarian  school.  We  learn  Avith  regret  that  even  in  the 
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most  successful  days  of  our  contemporary,  its  existence  could 
only  be  prolonged  by  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
its  projectors.  Mr.  Benthain,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Sir 
John  Bowring,  and  others,  were  all  freely  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  ;  and  many  of  the  leading  writers  in  this  ambitious 
periodical  were  always  content  to  work  as  volunteers,  for  the 
glory  of  their  OAvn  opinions.  It  is  not  denied  that  ‘  a  favourite 
‘  portion  of  the  scheme  was  that  part  of  the  work  should  be 
‘  devoted  to  reviewing  the  other  Reviews  ’ — the  phrase  is  Mr. 
Mill’s,  or  Ave  should  apologise  for  so  clumsy  an  expression; 
and  it  Avas,  therefore,  natural  that  Mill  senior  should  lead  the 
attack  by  a  tremendous  onslaught  on  ourselves.  For  this 
purpose,  he  resorted  to  the  ingenious  device  of  compelling  his 
son  to  read  through  all  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  which 
amounted  at  that  time  to  about  forty.  The  result  Avas  an 
article,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all 
his  Avritings. 

‘  He  began  by  an  analysis  of  the  tendencies  of  periodical  literature 
in  general ;  pointing  out,  that  it  cannot,  like  books,  Avait  for  success, 
but  must  succeed  immediately,  or  not  at  all,  and  is  hence  almost 
certain  to  profess  and  inculcate  the  opinions  already  held  by  the  public 
to  which  it  addresses  itself,  instead  of  attempting  to  rectify  or  improve 
those  opinions.  He  next,  to  characterise  the  position  of  the  “Edinburgh 
“Review”  as  a  political  organ,  entered  into  a  complete  analysis,  from 
the  Radical  point  of  vieAv,  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  held  up 
to  notice  its  thoroughly  aristocratic  character :  the  nomination  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  few  hundred  families ;  the 
entire  identification  of  the  more  independent  portion,  the  county 
members,  with  the  great  landowners ;  the  different  classes  Avhom  this 
narroAV  oligarchy  Avas  induced,  for  convenience,  to  admit  to  a  share  of 
power ;  and  finally,  Avhat  he  called  its  two  j)rops,  the  Church,  and  the 
legal  profession.  He  pointed  out  the  natural  tendency  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  body  of  this  composition,  to  group  itself  into  tAvo  parties,  one 
of  them  in  posse.ssion  of  the  executive,  the  other  endeaA'ouring  to 
supplant  the  former  and  become  the  predominant  section  by  the  aid 
of  public  opinion,  Avithout  any  essential  sjicrifice  of  the  aristocratieal 
predominance,  lie  described  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
political  ground  occupied,  by  an  aristocratic  party  in  opposition, 
coquetting  Avith  popular  principles  for  the  sake  of  popular  support. 
He  shoAved  hoAV  this  idea  Avas  realised  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  as  its  chief  literary  organ.  .  .  . 
So  formidable  an  attack  on  the  Whig  party  and  policy  had  never  before 
been  made ;  nor  had  so  greali  a  blow  been  ever  struck,  in  this  country, 
for  Radicalism  ;  nor  Avas  there,  I  believe,  any  living  person  capable  of 
vrriting  that  article,  except  my  father.’ 

As  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Ave  sustained  this  attack, 
we  may  be  -pardoned  for  remarking  that  it  had  escaped  our 
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recollection.  But  as  far  as  ^lill  senior  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
think  that  we  owe  him  anything  in  the  form  of  castigation. 
He  j)robably  accepted  jMr.  ^lacaiilay’s  article  on  his  ‘  Essay 
‘  on  Government  ’  as  a  full  discharge  of  all  claims  of  that 
nature.  But  since  the  matter  is  now  revived  by  the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm,  who  seems  also  to  have  fleshed  his  virgin 
sword  by  a  further  attack  upon  us  in  the  ‘  Westminster  Keview,’ 
No.  II.,  we  must  bestow  on  it  a  passing  notice.  The  truth  is 
that  nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to  ourselves  than  the  view 
our  opponents  took  of  our  principles.  They  asserted  that  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  is  the  chief  literary  organ  of  the  Whig 
party  ;  and  that  the  Whig  party  absolutely  realised  the  idea  of 
the  British  Constitution,  which  is  government  by  institutions 
in  the  main  aristocratic.  Let  then  the  ‘  Review,’  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  British  Constitution  stand  or  fall  together,  if 
we  arc  to  understand  by  the  word  ‘  aristocratic  ’  that  which  it 
really  means,  the  government  of  the  best,  we  accept  the  charge. 
Yes ;  we  desire  to  see  the  government  of  the  country  carried 
on  by  those  who  most  faithfully  represent  the  intelligence,  the 
])roperty,  and  the  highest  honour  and  culture  of  the  nation  :  we 
desire  to  sec  it  carried  on  by  men  who  look  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  and  not  to  those  of  a  class :  avc 
believe  that  the  true  liberty  and  progress  of  the  people  owe 
infinitely  more  to  the  gradual  and  measured  advance  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  i)arty  than  to  the  wild  schemes  and 
agitation  of  pure  democracy ;  and  if  we  wish  to  measure  the 
progress  of  countries  in  which  the  aristocratic  clement  has 
been  eliminated  and  destroyed,  we  have  only  to  contrast  the 
state  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  present  moment  with  our 
own.  The  Whig  theory  of  aristocracy  is  not  that  of  a  close 
nobility,  or  of  a  body  propped  up  by  the  privilege  of  birth, 
but  of  an  aristocracy  open  to  the  whole  intelligence  of  the 
country  through  the  four  great  avenues  of  civil  service, 
military  service,  the  Church,  and  the  Bar,  and  indeed  extend¬ 
ing  in  its  minor  ramifications  throughout  the  educated  classes 
of  the  nation.  The  true  basis  of  the  British  aristocracy  is 
merit,  for  the  great  majority  of  peerages  have  been  bestowed 
originally  on  men  of  ability,  but  merit  conferring  hereditary 
distinctions  and  influence.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  that  the 
British  Constitution  has  rested  for  the  last  two  centuries 
mainly  on  institutions  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  gradual  process 
of  evolution  by  which  our  system  of  government  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  growing  wants  of  society,  is  the  very  oj)posite  of 
the  process  of  revolution,  which  overturns  the  structure  of 
society  itself.  The  author  of  this  volume  acknowledges  that 
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^Macaulay’s  article  gave  him  much  to  think  about,  and  he  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  his  father  met  those 
criticisms.  He  began  to  think  that  there  must  be  something 
fundamentally  erroneous  in  his  father’s  conception  of  philo¬ 
sophical  method,  as  applied  to  politics  :  though  by  a  most 
singular  process  of  abstract  reasoning  he  satisfied  himself  that 
both  Macaulay  and  his  father  were  wrong,  and  that  politics 
must,  after  all,  be  a  deductive  science  (p.  159-60).  Deduc¬ 
tive  or  not,  where  in  all  history  could  he  find  a  more  glorious 
example  of  freedom  and  of  progress,  than  the  condition  of 
these  islands,  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  unbroken  order? 
"What  other  land  has  been  blessed  for  two  hundred  years  with 
an  exemption  from  the  curse  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  whilst 
the  course  of  beneficial  change  and  improvement  has  been 
equally  steady  and  unbroken  ?  These  are  results  which  it  suited 
!Mr.  Mill  to  denounce,  for  they  are  based  on  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  derided  and  denied.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  we  adhere  to  them  with  greater  firmness 
than  ever. 

The  share  of  the  younger  ^lill  in  the  ‘  Westminster  Review  ’ 
was  considerable  for  about  five  years ;  though  we  now  learn 
with  surprise  that  the  periodical  organ  of  Benthamism  Avas 
from  the  first  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  those  Avhose  opinions 
it  Avas  supposed  to  represent.  When  Mr.  IMill  claims  for  it 
a  distinguished  part  in  resisting  the  reaction  that  folloAved 
the  Avar,  manifested  in  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Six  Acts,, 
and  in  adA’oeating  Public  Economy,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Free  Trade,  and  LaAv  Reform,  AA-e  must  take  the  liberty  to 
observe  that  on  all  these  questions  the  hated  organ  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  government  had  anticipated  the  philosophers  of  Queen 
Square  by  several  years.  I  Us  sketch  of  his  felloAv-contributors, 
John  and  Charles  Austin,  Roebuck,  Bingham,  and  others,  is  at 
once  just  and  graphic — of  himself  he  says  modestly  enough  : 

‘  I  conceive  that  the  de.scription  so  often  given  of  a  Benthamite,  as 
a  mere  reasoning  machine,  though  extremely  inapplicable  to  most  of 
those  Avho  have  been  designated  by  that  title,  was  during  two  or  throe 
years  of  my  life  not  altogether  untrue  of  me.  It  Avas  perhaps  as 
applicable  to  me  as  it  can  well  be  to  anyone  just  entering  into  life,  to 
whom  the  common  objects  of  desire  must  in  general  have  at  least  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  this 
fact :  no  youth  of  the  age  I  then  Avas,  can  be  expected  to  be  moi'e- 
than  one  thing,  and  this  Avas  the  thing  I  h.appcned  to  be.  Ambition 
and  desire  of  distinction,  I  had  in  abundance ;  and  zeal  for  what  I 
thought  the  good  of  mankind  Avas  my  strongest  sentiment,  mixing  Avith 
and  colouring  all  others.  But  my  zejil  AA'as  as  yet  little  else,  at  th.at 
period  of  my  life,  than  zeal  for  speculative  opinions.  It  had  not  its 
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root  in  gonniue  benevolence,  or  sympathy  with  mankind  ;  though  tliese 
(pialities  lield  their  due  place  in  my  ethical  standard.  Nor  was  it 
connected  with  any  high  enthusiasm  for  ideal  nobleness.  Yet  of  this 
feeling  I  was  imaginatively  very  susceptible ;  but  there  was  at  that 
time  an  intermission  of  its  natural  aliment,  poetical  culture,  Avhile 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  the  discipline  antagonistic  to  it,  that  of 
mere  logic  and  analysis.’ 

At  length  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bowring  became  intolerable 
to  the  original  founders  of  and  Avriters  in  the  ‘  Westminster 
‘  Review,’  for  Bowring  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  spurious 
Benthamite.  The  funds  Avere  exhausted,  until  a  further 
})rovision  Avas  made  by  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  and  in 
1828  John  Mill  ceased  to  Avrite  for  the  Review.  Ilis  last 
contribution  was  an  article  on  the  ‘  Introduction  to  Scott’s 
‘  Life  of  Napoleon,’  in  Avhich  he  exposed  Avith  great  severity 
Sir  Walter’s  Tory  j)rejudices  and  blunders  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  article  Avas,  of  coux’se,  an 
unqualified  vindication  of  the  early  French  Revolutionists, 
but  it  shoAved  an  amount  of  reading  and  acuteness  truly 
astonishing  in  a  man  of  tAventy-tA\o.  It  so  happened,  that 
!Mill  entrusted  to  ourselves  a  copy  of  this  article  to  be  delivered 
to  one  of  the  fcAv  survivors  of  those  memorable  scenes,  the 
venerable  Dumont,  then  living  at  Geneva.  The  commission 
Avas  performed,  and  Dumont  read  the  article.  We  listened 
Avith  interest  to  the  judgment  jxassed  upon  it  by  the  translator 
of  Bentham  and  the  friend  of  ^lirabeau.  ‘  It  is  prodigiously 
‘  poAverfnl,’  he  said,  ‘  for  so  young  a  man,  but  I  should  have 
‘  desired  a  little  more  modesty  and  moderation.’ 

It  AA’as  then  that  Dumont  made  the  epigram  on  Scott’s 
history,  quoted  by  Princess  Lichtenstein  in  her  interesting 
volumes  on  Holland  House: 

‘  Mauvais  romancier  quand  il  ecrit  I’histoire, 

Habile  historien  quand  il  fait  des  romans, 

S’il  invente,  il  faut  le  croirc, 

S'il  racontc,  mefiez-vous  en.’ 

John  iMill  thus  had  attained,  before  he  came  of  age,  an 
official  position  Avhich  Avas  a  provision  for  life,  and  a  literary 
position  Avhich  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  freely  exercising 
his  ])en  and  inculcating  his  opinions  on  the  Avorld.  To  a  man 
not  deA'onred  by  vanity  and  ambition  such  a  position  and  such 
j)rospects  might  seem  satisfactory.  But  at  this  very  moment, 
the  Avhole  fabric,  Avhich  his  education  had  I’aised  Avith  so  much 
labour  and  care,  crumbled  beneath  him,  and  he  discovered  that 
the  objects  he  had  been  taught  to  pursue  Avere  not  the  true 
objects  of  life.  The  page  in  Avhich  he  describes  this  condition 
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of  niiiul  might  have  proceeded  from  the  morbid  brain  of 
Kous=eau. 

‘  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  182G.  I  was  in  a  dull  state  of  nerves, 
such  as  everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  pleasurable  excitement;  one  of  those  moods  when  what  is 
pleasure  at  other  times,  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I 
shoidd  think,  in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually'  are,  when 
smitten  by  their  first  “  conviction  of  sin.”  In  this  frame  of  mind  it 
occurred  to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself:  “  Suppose  that 
“  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realised;  that  all  the  changes  in  in.sti- 
“  tutions  and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to,  could  be 
“  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant ;  would  this  be  a  great  joy 
“  and  hiijipiness  to  you  ?  ”  And  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness 
distinctly'  answered,  “  No  !  ”  At  this  my  heart  sjink  within  me :  the 
whole  foundation  on  wdiich  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down.  All 
my  happiness  w'as  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual  pursuit  of  this 
end.  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how'  could  there  ever  again 
be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  live 
for. 

‘For  some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker. 
The  lines  in  Coleridge’s  “  Dejection  ” — I  w.as  not  then  acquainted  with 
them — exactly  describe  my  case  : 

“  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stilled,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.” 

‘  In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favourite  books ;  those  memorials 
of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from  w’hich  I  had  always  hitherto 
draAvn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them  now  without  feeling,  or 
with  the  accustomed  feeling  minus  all  its  charm ;  and  I  became  per¬ 
suaded,  that  my  love  of  mankind,  and  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake, 
had  worn  itself  out.’ 

No  doubt  a  nice  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  sort  of 
crisis,  not  unconnnon  in  the  youth  of  either  sex,  might  suggest 
a  physiological  explanation  more  in  the  sty'le  of  Rousseau’s 
*  Confessions’  than  of  ^lill’s  ‘  Autobiography.’  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  crisis  brought  Mill  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
thorough  incompleteness  of  his  education,  for  though  happiness 
was  its  sole  avowed  object,  it  had  failed  to  give  him  the  true 
conditions  of  happiness.  The  file  and  the  acid  of  the  analytic 
method  w'erc  turned,  in  his  mind,  against  analysis  itself;  and 
he  arrived  laboriously  at  the  conclusion,  that  universal  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  disintegration  would  leave  him,  not  only  nothing  to 
believe,  but  nothing  to  live  for.  ‘  I  frequently  asked  myself 
‘  whether  1  w’as  bound  to  go  on  living,  when  life  must  be  passed 
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‘  in  this  manner.  I  generally  answered  to  myself,  that  I  did 
‘  not  think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year.’ 

Mill’s  was  not  a  nature  to  rest  in  such  a  predicament.  As 
Ave  have  already  intimated,  there  lay  dormant  Avithin  him 
faculties  and  sympathies  of  Avhich  his  father  never  dreamed, 
and  Avhich,  if  he  had  suspected  them,  he  Avould  have  destroyed. 
The  time  Avas  come  Avhen  some  ray  of  a  moi’e  generous  and 
ideal  philosophy  could  alone  penetrate  his  darkness  and  save 
him  from  despair — j)erhaps  from  death.  There  is  a  real  poetic 
beauty  in  the  mode  by  Avhich  this  transformation  Avas  eft'ected, 
and  the  residt  A\'as  that  John  Stuart  ^lill  became  a  man  of  far 
nobler  character  and  more  enlarged  sympathies  than  could 
originally  have  been  expected.  Ills  first  step  Avas  to  pursue 
some  end  other  than  happiness  itself.  The  man  A\  ho  perpetually 
asks  himself,  ‘  am  I  in  health  ?  ’  becomes  a  hypochondriac. 
The  man  Avho  asks  himself  every  morning  Avhether  he  is  happy, 
becomes  miserable. 

‘  The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some  end  external 
to  it,  as  the  purpose  of  life.  Let  your  self-consciousness,  your  scrutiny, 
your  self- interrogation,  exhaust  themselves  on  that;  and  if  otherwise 
fortunately  circumstanced  you  will  inhale  happiness  Avith  the  air  you 
bre.athe,  Avithout  dwelling  on  it  or  thinking  about  it,  Avithout  either 
forestiilling  it  in  imagination,  or  putting  it  to  flight  by  fatal  questioning. 
This  theory  now  became  the  basis  of  my  philosophy  of  life.’ 

A  theory  it  Avas,  and  a  theory  it  remained,  for  Mill  never 
learned  by  experience  that  a  single  kindly  or  generous  action 
— a  cup  of  cold  Avater  given  to  a  sick  child  in  the  spirit  of 
charity — Avas  Avorth  all  the  prating  about  happiness  of  all  the 
philosophers.  He  had  in  truth  no  experience  of  the  pleasures 
of  practical  benevolence. 

‘  I  cea.sed  to  attach  almost  exclusive  importance  to  the  ordering  of 
outAvard  circumstances,  and  the  training  of  the  human  being  for  specu¬ 
lation  and  for  action.  I  had  now  learnt  by  e.xperience  that  the  pas¬ 
sive  susceptibilities  needed  to  be  cultivated  as  Avell  .as  the  active  cap.a- 
cities,  and  required  to  be  nourished  and  enriched  as  Avell  as  guided. 
.  .  .  The  cultivation  of  the  feelings  became  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  my  ethical  and  philosophical  creed.  And  my  thoughts  and  inclina¬ 
tions  turned  in  an  increasing  degi'ee  towards  Avhatever  seemed  capable 
of  being  instrumental  to  th.at  object.  I  noAV  began  to  find  meaning  in 
the  things  which  I  had  read  or  heard  about  the  importance  of  poetrj' 
and  art  as  instruments  of  human  culture.  But  it  Avas  some  time  longer 
before  I  began  to  know  this  by  personal  experience.’ 

A  little  thing  Avill  break  a  spell  like  that  Avhich  hung  over 
young  Mill.  He  Avas  reading  a  passage  in  Marmontel’s  ‘  Me- 
‘  moires’  Avhich  touched  him — a  vivid  conception  of  the  scene 
came  over  him  ;  he  aaes  moved  to  tears.  From  that  moment, 
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he  adds,  the  oppression  of  the  thought  that  all  feeling  was  dead 
within  him,  was  gone.  He  was  no  longer  hopeless.  He  was 
no  longer  a  stock  or  stone.  The  only  art  of  which  he  knew 
anything  at  all  was  music,  in  which  he  had  some  mechanical 
proficiency.  Thenceforth  the  delicious  melodies  of  Weber’s 
‘  Oberon  ’  spoke  to  him  in  a  new  language,  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  turned  for  relief,  and  found  it,  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Scott. 

‘  What  made  Wordsworth’s  poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of  mind, 
was  that  they  expressed,  not  mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling, 
and  of  thought  coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty. 
They  seemed  to  be  tlie  very  culture  of  the  feelings,  which  I  was  in 
quest  of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could  be  shared  in  by  all 
human  beings ;  which  had  no  connexion  with  struggle  or  imperfection, 
but  would  be  made  richer  by  every  improvement  in  the  physical  or 
social  condition  of  mankind.  From  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what 
would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happines.s,  when  all  the  greater  evils 
of  life  shall  have  been  removed.  And  I  felt  myself  at  once  better  and 
happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence.  There  have  certainly  been, 
even  in  our  own  age,  greater  poets  than  Wordsworth ;  but  poetry  of 
deeper  and  loftier  feeling  could  not  have  done  for  me  at  that  time  what 
his  did.  I  needed  to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  real,  permanent 
happiness  in  tranquil  contemplation.  Wordsworth  taught  me  this,  not 
only  w'ithout  turning  away  from,  but  with  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in,  the  common  feelings  and  common  destiny  of  human  beings.  And 
the  delight  which  these  poems  gave  me,  proved  that  with  culture  of 
this  sort,  there  was  nothing  to  dread  from  the  most  confirmed  habit  of 
analysis.’ 

The  poetry  of  AVordsworth  is  the  poetry  of  humility,  of 
natural  anti  simple  beauty,  and  of  love  without  its  passion 
and  its  sting — of  love,  the  tender  mother  of  the  world.  It 
is  no  small  triumph  to  the  poet  that  he  touched  the  heart 
of  Mill.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  Mill  that  his  heart  gave  a 
response  to  the  Orphic  strain  of  the  poet. 

‘  Here  you  stand. 

Adore  and  worship,  though  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will.’ 

But,  indeed,  we  know  of  nothing  in  the  literature  of  England 
more  fitted  to  speak  to  one  afflicted  by  a  ‘  wilful  disesteem  of 
‘  life,’  and  correct  the  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power, 
which  make  the  eye  blind  and  close  the  passage  through  which 
the  ear  converses  with  the  heart,  than  the  third  book  of  ‘  The 
‘  Excursion.’  It  would  seem  Avith  preternatural  power  to  anti- 
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cipate  the  very  frame  of  mind  into  which  Mill  had  fallen,  and 
to  apply  to  it  a  transcendent  remedy ; — 

‘  The  light  of  love 

Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
Tlie  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purj)oses, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.  That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence . 

So  build  me  up  the  Being  that  we  are.’ 

But  this  light  of  love,  which  is  the  light  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  is  the  very  genius  of  religion  and  Christianity.  The 
poetry  of  M'ordsworth  was  to  Mill,  not  the  direct  light,  but 
the  reflected  ray.  It  reached  him  in  a  form  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  congenial  to  his  wants ;  but  the  source  of  it  wms  not 
the  less  divine.  Henceforth  the  natural  world,  which  he  always 
loved,  had  a  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  ;  and  he  may  have  felt 
for  a  time  that  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom  our  dark 
foundations  rest,  is  itself  the  source  and  the  object  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  duty.  At  that  moment  of  his  life  Mill  was  nearer 
to  a  spiritual  jdiilosophy  than  at  any  other  time.  Wordsworth 
had  opened  to  him  an  inner  world  by  his  poetry ;  Coleridge 
roused  his  curiosity  by  his  exposition  of  a  philosophy  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  his  own,  but  mighty  in  its  effects  on  the  last 
generation.  And  these  newly  awakened  sympathies  unlocked  a 
door  to  the  friendship  of  other  hearts.  A  discussion  took  place 
at  a  debating  society,  frequented  by  these  young  men,  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  Roebuck  spoke 
on  the  side  of  Byron,  !Mill  on  that  of  Wordsworth.  Thus  he 
found  himself,  in  this  argument,  and  in  the  sentiments  it  caused 
him  to  express,  opposed  to  his  old  Benthamite  associate,  and  on 
the  same  side  as  John  Sterling  and  Frederic  Maurice,  to  their 
mutual  surprise,  but  not  without  lasting  consequences. 

‘  With  Sterling  I  soon  became  very  intimate,  and  was  more  attached 
to  him  than  I  have  ever  been  to  any  otlier  man.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  most  loveable  of  men.  His  frank,  cordial,  affectionate,  and 
expansive  character ;  a  love  of  truth  alike  conspicuous  in  the  highest 
things  and  the  humblest;  a  generous  and  ardent  nature  which  threw 
itself  with  impetuo.sity  into  the  opinions  it  adopted,  but  was  as  eager 
to  do  ju.stice  to  the  doctrines  and  the  men  it  was  oppo.sed  to,  as  to 
make  war  on  what  it  thought  their  error.s ;  and  an  equal  devotion  to 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  Liberty  and  Duty,  formed  a  combination  of 
qualities  as  attractive  to  me,  as  to  all  others  who  know  him  as  well  as 
1  did.  With  his  open  mind  and  heart,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  join¬ 
ing  hands  with  me  across  the  gulf  which  as  yet  divided  our  opinions. 
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He  told  me  how  he  and  others  had  looked  upon  me  (from  hearsay 
information),  as  a  “  made  ”  or  manuhictured  man,  having  had  a  certain 
impress  of  opinion  stamped  on  me  which  I  could  only  reproduce ;  and 
what  a  change  took  place  in  his  feelings  when  he  found,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  that  AV'ordsAvorth,  and  all  which 
that  name  implies,  “  belonged  ”  to  me  as  much  as  to  him  and  his 
friends.  .  .  .  He  and  I  started  from  intellectual  points  almost  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  but  the  distance  between  us  was  always  diminishing : 
if  I  made  steps  towards  some  of  his  opinions,  he,  during  his  short  life, 
was  constantly  approximating  more  and  more  to  several  of  mine :  and 
if  he  had  lived,  and  had  health  and  vigour  to  prosecute  his  ever 
assiduous  self-culture,  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  further  this 
spontaneous  assimilation  might  have  proceeded.’ 

Sterling  was  at  that  time  a  fervent  Christian ;  he  was  by 
temperament,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  theopathic.  He  had 
recently  held  rather  Evangelical  opinions,  and  he  was  preparing 
himself  to  receive  ordination — a  step  which  he  afterwards  took 
and  repented  of.  ^Maurice  remained  to  the  last  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom  Mill  himself 
ascribes  powers  of  generalisation  and  thought  surpassing  those 
of  Colei’idge  himself ;  and  certainly  no  man  has  in  our  time  done 
more  to  reconcile  the  highest  results  of  philosophical  inquiry 
with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Church — 
a  result  which  Mill,  oddly  enough,  attributes  to  timidity  of 
conscience  and  sensitiveness  of  temperament.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  Mill  was  deriving  much 
from  Coleridge,  from  Goethe  and  other  German  writers;  and 
upon  Carlyle’s  coming  up  to  London  in  1832,  he  was  one  of 
those  w'ho  felt  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  pereon,  who  was 
regarded  by  the  Benthamites  as  a  mystic.  We  remember, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  a  curious  scene  which  occurred  in 
John  Austin’s  drawing-room  not  long  after  Carlyle’s  arrival  in 
London.  The  conversation  turned,  as  was  not  unusual  among 
these  philosophers,  on  the  want  of  evidence  of  a  superintending 
Deity  and  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Carlyle 
listened  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  at  length  rolled  forth  in 
his  broad  Doric  dialect :  ‘  That  would  be  to  reduce  the  infinite 
‘  creative  music  of  the  Universe  to  the  monotonous  clatter  of 
‘  an  enormous  mill,  sw'ung  by  the  stream  of  chance  and  floating 
‘  upon  it — a  mill  without  a  builder  or  a  miller,  grinding  itself 
‘  with  a  perpetual  motibn.’  The  tones  of  the  seer  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  doom.  And  though  it  was  discovered  the  next 
day  that  the  whole  passage  is  not  original  but  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Novalis,  one  admired  the  spirit  which  hurled 
this  defiance  at  the  unbelievers.  John  Mill  might  well  say  of 
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Carlyle,  ‘  I  knew  that  I  could  not  see  round  him,  and  could 
‘  never  be  certain  that  I  saw  over  him,  until  he  was  interpreted 
‘  to  me  by  one  greatly  superior  to  us  both — who  was  more  a 
‘  poet  than  he  and  more  a  thinker  than  I — whose  own  mind 
‘  and  nature  included  his  and  infinitely  more’  (p.  176). 

Who  then  Avas  this  extraordinary  being  ?  That  we  shall 
presently  discover,  but  as  yet  Ave  are  speaking  of  mortals. 

The  influence  of  the  society  Ave  have  described  A\'as  certainly 
not  unfelt  by  Mill.  Indeed,  he  acknoAvIedges  that  the  current 
of  European,  that  is  to  say,  continental  thought,  and  especially 
that  of  the  reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the 
eighteenth,  Avas  now  streaming  in  upon  him,  and  he  thus  enun¬ 
ciates  the  conclusions  to  Avhich  it  led  him  : — 

‘  That  the  human  mind  has  a  certain  order  of  possible  progress,  in 
Avhich  some  things  must  precede  others,  an  order  Avhich  governments 
and  public  instructors  can  modify  to  some,  but  not  to  an  unlimited 
extent :  that  all  questions  of  political  institutions  are  relative,  not 
absolute,  and  that  different  stages  of  human  progress  not  only  xcill 
have,  but  ought  to  haA'e,  different  institutions:  that  goA’ernment  is 
al\va3'a  either  in  the  hands,  or  passing  into  the  hands,  of  Avhatever  is 
the  strongest  ix)wer  in  society,  and  that  Avhat  this  power  is,  does  not 
depend  on  institutions,  but  institutions  on  it :  that  any  general  theory 
or  philosophy  of  politics  supposes  a  previous  theory  of  human  progress, 
and  that  this  is  the  same  thing  Avith  a  philosophy  of  history,’ 

John  Austin,  too,  had  recently  returned  from  Bonn,  Avhere 
he  had  been  preparing  his  OAvn  lectures  on  Homan  Latv  for 
the  London  University,  and  he  came  back  very  much  changed 
by  Avhat  he  had  read  of  German  literature  and  Avhat  he  had 
seen  of  German  society.  His  personal  disposition  Avas  much 
softened ;  he  Avas  less  militant  and  polemic ;  his  tastes  had 
begun  to  turn  themselves  toAvards  the  poetic  and  contempla¬ 
tive.  Nor  can  Ave  omit  to  note,  although  it  has  escaped  Mr. 
John  Mill’s  memory,  that  the  accomplished  Avife  of  John 
Austin,  no  unAvorthy  companion  of  those  strong  intelligences, 
had,  from  Mill’s  early  years,  been  to  him  as  a  mother  and  a 
friend  (he  ahvays  addressed  her  by  the  affectionate  term  of 
‘mutter’) — that  she  had  continually  lavished  upon  him  that 
touching  regard  Avhich  plays  the  noblest  part  in  education — and 
that  he  oAved  to  her  the  culture  of  the  most  amiable  part  of 
his  character.  With  the  Austins,  Mill  had  at  this  time,  as  he 
states,  most  points  of  agreement.  As  Austin  adA'anced  in  life 

‘  He  culttyated  more  and  more  a  kind  of  German  religion,  a  religion 
of  poetry  and  feeling  Avith  little,  if  anything,  of  positive  dogma;  Avhile, 
in  pcrfitics  (and  here  it  Avas  that  I  most  differed  Avith  him)  he  acquired 
an  indifference,  bordering  on  ctaitcmpt,  for  the  progress  of  popular 
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institutions.  .  .  ,  He  profes.sed  great  disrespect  for  what  he  called 
“  the  univers;d  principles  of  human  nature  of  the  political  economists,” 
and  insisted  on  the  evidence  which  history  and  daily  experience  afford 
of  the  “  e.xtraordinary  pliability  of  human  nature  ”  (a  phrase  which  I 
have  somewhere  borrowed  from  him) ;  nor  did  he  think  it  possible  to 
set  any  positive  bounds  to  the  moral  capabilities  which  might  unfold 
themselves  in  mankind,  under  an  enlightened  direction  of  social  and 
educational  influences.’ 

Austin  said,  not  very  long  before  he  died,  ‘  I  think,  if  I  live 
‘  long  enough,  1  too  shall  be  a  Christian,’  and  the  progress  of 
his  meditations  tended  steadily  in  the  direction  of  larger  toler¬ 
ation  and  a  more  definite  faith.  There  is  something  touching 
in  the  efforts  of  these  men  to  rise  above  the  narrow  conceptions 
of  their  earlier  disbelief  into  a  clearer  atmosphere,  and  in  several 
of  them  it  was  made  with  success.  Indeed,  so  far  was  Ben¬ 
thamism  from  founding  a  school,  that  it  perished  with  its  first 
disciples  :  no  such  being  as  a  Benthamite  of  the  second  gener¬ 
ation  is  known  to  exist,  and  even  the  survivors  of  the  original 
sect  no  longer  belong  to  it.  Yet  these  were  the  men  Avho 
had  started  in  life  with  a  theory,  Avhich  was  to  rally  to  it 
all  educated  minds  and  regenerate  the  world.  Fifty  years 
have  passed,  and  where  is  their  theory  now  ?  It  did  not  last 
them  half  their  own  lives.  John  Mill  himself  had  slipped 
out  of  the  pale.  The  elder  Mill  remained  steadfast  in  un¬ 
belief,  denouncing  with  savage  vehemence  the  desertei*s  from 
his  standard.  Had  John  Mill  followed  the  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  bent  of  his  philosophical  growth  from  this  point  in  his 
life,  or  had  he  fallen  into  hands  other  than  those  which  subse¬ 
quently  enchained  him,  we  think  that  he  might  have  arrived  at 
far  higher  and  moi’e  sound  results  in  moral  and  metaphysical 
science  than  he  ever  attained  to. 

For  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  one  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  John  IMill  was  what,  for  want  of  a  simpler 
term,  w'e  must  call  his  receptivity.  Seldom  has  so  pow'erful  a 
thinker  been  so  subject  to  the  unconscious  influence  of  others : 
but  in  him  sympathy  was  more  powerful  than  individuality — he 
had  more  of  the  feminine  principle  that  receives,  than  the 
masculine  power  which  imparts,  an  impression.  Hence 
through  life,  Avhenever  his  sympathies  and  affections  were 
excited,  his  opinions  followed.  Originally  a  Benthamite  among 
all  Benthamites  (for  he  knew  no  other  society),  Ave  have  seen 
him  modified,  by  the  touch  of  poetry  and  friendship,  into 
something  not  far  remote  from  Sterling  and  Maurice,  So  he 
passed  successively  under  the  influence  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
the  Positivists,  and  the  Socialists,  each  of  whom  might  be  iden- 
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tified  with  some  individual  acquaintance,  and  from  each  of 
whom,  with  sceptical  impartiality,  he  took  something  and 
rejected  the  remainder  of  their  opinions.  He  was  ever  prone 
to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  those  he  liked :  his  own 
intense  self-consciousness  and  self-confidence  were  flattered 
and  soothed  by  those  who  reflected  his  own  doctrines  ;  and  he 
would,  in  perfect  good  faith,  describe  as  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  persons  of  very  secondary  merit  (it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  name  them),  who  had  in  truth  no  better  recom¬ 
mendation  than  that  of  being  his  own  acolytes.  Of  the  persons 
most  nearly  connected  with  himself,  his  father  and  his  wife,  he 
speaks  in  the  language  of  extravagant  panegyric.  His  father 
left  ‘  no  equal  among  men,  and  but  one  among  women,’  and  so 
on,  A  man  must  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  society  and 
mankind  to  be  so  imposed  upon  by  the  magnitude  of  objects, 
because  they  are  near  him.  The  world  abounds  with  people 
of  considerable  force  of  character  and  ability  ;  but  we  distrust 
the  transcendent  genius  men  discover  in  their  nearest  con¬ 
nexions.  The  same  amiable  tendency  was  fatal  to  his  judicial 
impartiality  as  a  critic.  Most  of  his  literary  criticisms  were 
suggested  by  the  desire  to  make  known  the  merits  of  a  friend, 
and  his  personal  predilections  are  manifest  in  all  of  them  ;  much 
more  manifest,  we  hasten  to  add,  than  his  anti))athies,  for  he 
was  singularly  free  from  malice,  and  in  controversy  he  was  a 
noble  and  generous  opponent. 

It  is  the  old  story — the  struggle  to  decipher  the  enigmas  of 
life,  written  in  a  character  you  have  not  learned  to  read — the 
effort  to  open  a  lock  with  a  key  that  does  not  fit  it.  From  the 
dawn  of  jfliilosophy — from  the  sophists  of  Greece  down  to 
the  magician  of  the  middle  ages — whether  truth  was  sought 
behind  the  veil  of  Isis  or  in  the  schools  of  Oxford — the  result 
has  been  the  same  on  the  mind  of  the  disappointed  seeker,  who 
turns,  like  Faust,  from  these  j)hantoms  of  the  brain,  to  the 
worship  of  nature,  or  by  a  sensual  impulse  to  coarser  indul¬ 
gences.  The  great  Poet  of  Germany  has  traced  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand  the  cycle  of  this  eternal  drama,  which  might  be 
compared,  scene  by  scene,  with  the  pages  and  incidents  of 
Mill’s  Autobiogra|)hy.  There  is  the  same  weariness  of  aecumu- 
lated  knowledge,  the  same  visionary  glow  of  sympathy  with 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind — sinking  at  last  into  what 
might  be  called  a  vulgar  passion,  were  it  not  that  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  has  an  incredible  power  of  glorifying  the  object  of  it. 
Mephistopheles  exclaims  when  he  sees  his  victim  launched  in 
pursuit  of  the  butterfly,  which  is  to  perish  in  his  grasp,  that 
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a  man  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  thinks  every  woman  a 
Helen: 

‘  Du  siehst  mit  diesem  Trank  im  Leibe 
Bald  Helenen  in  jedem  Weibe.’ 

Mill  was,  we  believe,  the  subject  of  a  similar  hallucination : 
but  it  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  forty  years  did  not 
exhaust  it,  marriage  did  not  abate  it,  death  did  not  interrupt  it, 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  in  these  pages  a  memorial  of  her  in 
whom  his  affections  were  concentrated,  of  which  we  shall  only 
venture  to  say,  that,  if  true,  it  would  place  her  above  all  the 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  Hence¬ 
forth  his  life  is  a  romance,  and  fiction  itself  would  hardly 
venture  upon  so  bold  a  creation  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  pass  sentence  u|K)n  this  singular  con¬ 
nexion  of  Mill  with  a  lady,  who  was,  when  first  he  knew  her, 
married  to  another  man — a  man  described  as  ‘  upright,  brave, 

‘  and  honourable,  but  without  the  intellectual  or  artistic  tastes 
‘  which  would  have  made  him  a  companion  to  her.’  He 
was,  we  believe,  a  druggist  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London. 
At  that  time  Mill  was  five-and-twenty,  the  lady  two  years 
younger.  The  opinion  of  these  persons  on  the  obligations 
erf  morality  differed  widely  from  those  which  are  based  on 
Christian  principles,  and  commonly  received  in  Christian 
society.  Of  his  father.  Mill  says,  ‘  In  ethics,  his  moral  feel- 
‘  ings  were  energetic  and  rigid  on  all  points  which  he  deemed 
‘  important  to  human  well-being,  -svhile  he  was  supremely  indif- 
‘  ferent  in  opinion  (though  his  indifference  did  not  show  itself 
‘  in  personal  conduct)  to  all  those  doctrines  of  common  morality 
‘  which  he  thought  had  no  foundation  but  in  asceticism  and 
‘  priestcraft  ’  (p.  107).  The  views  of  the  lady  herself  on  these 
delicate  subjects  are  thus  described  by  him : — 

‘  She  had  a  burning  indignation  at  everything  brutal  or  tyrannical, 
faithless  or  dishonourable  in  conduct  and  character,  while  making  the 
broadest  distinction  between  mala  in  se  and  mere  mala  prohibita — 
between  acts  giving  evidence  of  intrinsic  badness  in  feeling  and 
character,  and  those  which  are  only  violations  of  conventions  either 
good  or  bad,  violations  which  w'hether  in  themselves  right  or  wrong, 
are  capable  of  being  committed  by  persons  in  every  other  respect 
loveable  or  admirable.’ 

These  being  the  principles  of  his  father  and  of  the  lady  who 
(after  the  death  of  her.  first  husband)  became  his  wife,  con¬ 
formable  as  they  were  to  the  Utilitarian  standard,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  Mill  saw  no  obstacle  to  the  very  intimate  ties 
which  united  him  to  this  being.  When  the  prophet  Mahomet 
found  himself  in  a  moral  difficulty,  he  informed  his  followers 
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that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  just  enabled  him  to  add  a  chapter 
to  the  Koran  which  met  the  emergency  ;  under  similar  circuin- 
Btances  Mill  added  one  or  two  articles  to  the  Utilitarian  creed. 
But  Mill  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  w'C  do  not  believe 
he  suffered  himself  to  degrade  the  woman  he  loved — nor,  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  he  had,  their  intimacy  would  have  lasted  unbroken 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  lady  was  to  the  imagination 
of  Mill  what  Madame  de  Warens  w'as  to  Rousseau,  after  she 
had  nursed  him  through  a  dangerous  illness  at  Les  Charmettes, 
and,  we  think,  he  w'ould  not  have  refused  to  describe  their 
intimacy  in  the  same  terms. 

‘  S’il  y  a  un  sentiment  delicieux  chins  la  vie,  e’est  celui  qiie  nous 
eprouvAmes  d’etre  rendus  I’un  ii  I’autre.  Notre  attachement  mutuel 
n'en  .augmenta pas,  cela  n’etait  pas  possible;  niais  il  prit  je  ne  sais  quoi 
de  plus  intime,  de  plus  toucliant  dans  sa  grande  simplicite.  Je  devenais 
tout  a  fait  son  oeuvre,  tout  a  fait  son  enfant,  et  plus  que  si  elle  efit  ete 
ma  vraie  mere.  Nous  commen^-ames,  sans  y  songer,  ii  ne  plus  nous 
separer  fun  de  I'autre,  ii  mettre  en  quelque  sorte  toute  notre  existence 
en  commun,  et  .sentant  que  rc^ciproquement  nous  nous  <*tions  non 
seulement  neces.saires,  mais  suffisjins,  nous  nous  accotitumames  a  ne 
plus  rien  penser  ii  rien  d’etranger  a  nous,  iv  bomer  absolument  notre 
bonheur  et  tons  nos  dc*sirs  ii  cette  possession  mutuelle  et  peutetre 
unique  parmi  les  huniains,  qui  n’etait  point,  conime  je  I’ai  dit,  celle 
de  I’amour,'  mais  une  pos.session  plus  essentielle,  qui  sans  tenir  aux 
sens,  au  sexe,  ii  I'Age,  a  hi  figure,  ten:iit  a  tout  ce  par  quoi  Ton  est  soi, 
et  (ju’on  ne  pent  perdre  qu'en  cessant  d'etre.’  (Uousseau,  Confessions. 
livre  V.) 

The  huiguage  in  which  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  his  friend  is 
not  less  passionate :  he  describes  her  jirecisely  in  the  strain 
Rousseau  would  have  used;  and  with  a  degree  of  fire  w'hich 
contrasts  very  forcibly  Avith  his  wonted  coldness  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  style.  Of  the  lady  herself,  Avho  is  thus  placed  on  the 
pinnacle  of  all  excellence  by  her  enthusiastic  lover,  we  can  only 
say  that  nobody  else,  that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  amongst 
those  who  knew  her,  discovered  in  her  these  lofty  gifts.  She 
was  probably  a  woman  of  tact,  with  sonic  originality,  and 
much  attached  to  Mill,  but  the  sentiments  and  opinions  he 
admired  so  much  in  her  ivere,  ive  suspect,  the  reflection  of 
his  oAvn.  They  shared  the  enjoyment  of  Avhat  the  French  call 
Tegoisme  d  deux,  but  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  life  Avas,  aa’C 
think,  highly  injurious  to  Mill,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
because  it  AvithdrcAv  him  altogether  from  society,  and  concen¬ 
trated  his  opinions  and  observations  Avithin  a  very  narroAv  circle. 

About  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Mill  informs  us  that  being 
released  from  any  active  concern  in  temporary  politics,  and 
from  any  literary  occupations  involving  personal  communica- 
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tion  with  others,  he  was  ‘  enabled  to  indulge  the  inclinations, 

‘  natural  to  thinking  persons  when  the  age  of  boyish  vanity  is 
‘  once  past,  of  limiting  his  society  to  very  few  persons.’  To 
this  statement  he  adds  the  remark,  that  ‘  society,  as  now 
‘  carried  on  in  England,  is  so  insipid  an  affair,  that  it  is  kept 
‘  up  for  any  reason  rather  than  the  pleasure  it  affords ;  ’  and 
that  *  most  people,  in  the  present  day,  of  any  really  high  class 
‘  of  intellect,  make  their  contact  with  it  so  slight,  and  at 
‘  such  long  intervals,  as  to  be  almost  considered  as  retiring 
‘  from  it  altogether.’  And  he  winds  up  this  extraordinary 
declaration  by  a  haughty  maxim,  ‘  that  a  person  of  high  intel- 
‘  lect  should  never  go  into  unintellectual  society  unless  he  can 
‘  enter  it  as  an  ajwstle ;  yet  he  is  the  only  person  with  high 
‘  objects  who  can  safely  enter  it  at  all.’  Now,  the  truth  is,  as 
might  be  suspected  from  the  extravagance  of  these  opinions, 
that  Mill  never  lived  in  what  may  be  called  society  at  all ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  life.  His  manners  were 
shy  and  awkward.  His  powers  of  conversation,  though 
remarkable  enough  in  argument,  were  wholly  didactic  and 
controversial.  He  had  no  humour,  no  ‘  talk,’  and  indeed  no 
interest  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life.  He  had  been  bred  in  a 
small  coterie  of  people  of  extreme  opinions,  Avhom  he  regarded 
as  superior  beings,  and  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  all  contact 
with  ordinary  mortals.  In  later  life  he  affected  something  of 
the  life  of  a  prophet,  surrounded  by  admiring  votaries,  who 
ministered  to  him  largely  that  incense  in  which  prophets  delight. 
He  had  neither  the  wit  and  readiness  which  adorn  the  higher 
<■  circles  of  the  world,  nor  the  geniality  and  desire  to  oblige 
which  impart  a  charm  to  the  lower.  To  the  virtue  of  humi¬ 
lity  he  was,  as  is  evident  from  his  book,  a  total  stranger. 
Concentrated  in  speculation  on  abstract  truths  or  fallacies, 
confining  his  affections  within  the  narrowest  limits,  mankind 
itself  was  to  him  an  abstraction  rather  than  a  reality.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  very  little  of  the  play  and 
elasticity  of  human  nature.  It  Avould  have  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  his  philosophy  if  he  had  condescended  to 
I  touch  the  earth,  and  to  live  with  men  and  women  as  they 
are ;  but  that  w'as  a  lesson  he  had  never  learned,  a  book  he  had 
1  never  opened.  Aloreover,  the  natural  tendency  of  his  nature 
I  •  to  seclusion  was  heightened  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  unfortunately  placed  himself. 

In  early  life,  the  houses  he  most  frequented  were  those  of 
Mrs.  Grote,  Mrs.  Charles  Buller  (the  mother  of  his  friends 
Charles  and  Arthur  Buller),  and  Mrs.  John  Austin;  and 
although  all  the  society  he  met  there  was  rather  too  congenial 
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to  his  own  opinions,  yet  the  friendships  he  formed  in  them,  the 
gaiety  and  culture  w'hich  pervaded  them,  and,  above  all,  the 
influence  of  these  highly  gifted  women,  who  cherished  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  might  have  been  of  signal  advan¬ 
tage  to  him,  and  we  believe  he  w’as  not  insensible  to  it.  But 
from  the  moment  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Avhat  he 
calls  ‘  the  most  valuable  friendship  of  my  life,’  these  ties  were 
broken.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  regard  for  Mill,  these 
ladies  found  it  impossible  to  countenance  or  receive  a  woman 
who  had  placed  herself  in  so  equivocal  a  position.  She,  like 
all  women  who  find  themselves  at  war  with  society,  and  who 
have  braved  its  prejudices  and  its  laws,  resented  the  exclusion 
she  had  drawn  upon  herself,  the  more  so  as  it  was  always 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  her  intercourse 
with  Mill.  Mill,  of  course,  took  her  part,  and  indeed  was 
absolutely  governed  by  her,  and  the  consequence  was  a  total 
interruption  of  intercourse  Avith  some  of  those  who  had  been 
to  him  through  life  the  kindest  of  friends.  So  bitter  was  his 
own  feeling  on  this  subjeet,  that  under  no  circumstanees  Avould 
he  allow  this  intercourse  to  be  renewed,  even  by  letter. 

There  is  no  guide  to  a  man  more  dangerous  than  a  woman, 
to  Avhom  he  is  fondly  attached,  and  who  has  cast  olf  the  re¬ 
straints  of  social,  if  not  of  moral,  obligation.  Her  mind  is  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  all  received  opinions ;  she  seeks  to  bend 
all  truths  and  principles  to  cover  her  own  obliquities  ;  and  she 
fancies  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  in  a  conspiracy  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  or  prejudice  against  her.  Mr.  Mill  informs  us  that  his  cele¬ 
brated  treatises  on  ‘  Liberty  ’  and  the  ‘  Subjection  of  Women,’ 
which  he  regards  as  the  most  finished  of  his  Avorks,  were  the 
product,  not  so  much  of  his  OAvn  mind,  as  of  the  lady  Avho  had 
inspired  him  Avith  an  indomitable  passion.  W e  entirely  believe 
him.  The  main  object  of  the  former  treatise  is  to  prove  that 
‘  the  sole  end  for  Avhich  mankind  are  AA-arranted  in  interfering 
‘  Avith  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  members  is  self- 
‘  protection :  that  the  only  purpose  for  Avhich  poAver  can  be 
‘  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised  cora- 
‘  munity  against  his  Avill  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others;  and 
‘  to  justify  any  such  compulsion  or  penalty,  his  conduct  must 
‘  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else  ;  over  himself, 
‘  over  his  OAvn  body  and  mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign  ’ — of 
course  AA-hether  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  hold  this  to  be  a 
false  and  detestable  principle  in  morals,  for  it  amounts  to  this 
that  no  action  is  bad  or  immoral  in  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
it  tends  to  injure  other  men ;  and  that  the  penalties  Avith  Avhich 
society  visits  the  actions  it  regards  as  immoi’al  in  themselves 
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are  unjust.  But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  argue  this 
point — we  merely  wish  to  point  out  as  a  characteristic  of  Mill’s 
own  life  and  conduct,  that  this  doctrine  sprang  up  in  his  mind 
/as  many  of  his  opinions  did,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,) 
from  a  personal  sympathy,  and  that  the  principle  contended 
for  in  this  book  is  precisely  that  which  covers  illicit  actions, 
which  may  be  sinful,  though  they  inflict  on  others  no  positive 
loss  or  injury.  So  again,  his  book  on  the  Subjection  of  Women 
is  evidently  inspired  by  a  very  low  experience  of  the  position 
and  influence  of  women  in  society ;  by  an  entire  ignorance  ot 
true  domestic  life ;  and  by  a  desire  to  release  women  from  the 
permanent  obligations  of  the  marriage-tie  and  of  their  natural 
condition.  This  vein  of  thought  may  be  traced  in  all  Mill’s 
later  writings;  it  rendered  his  interest  in  the  St.  Simonians 
and  the  Comtists  not  only  intense,  but  personal;  it  com¬ 
pletely  changed  his  views  even  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morals ;  and  it  brought  him  at  last  to  what  he  terms  a  modi¬ 
fied  Socialism,  both  as  regards  marriage  and  property.  The 
subject  is  one  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  no  critic  in  ani¬ 
madverting  upon  his  works  would  have  thought  it  right  to 
point  out  the  true  origin  of  his  doctrines,  if  he  had  not  him¬ 
self  related  in  the  clearest  language  the  course  of  life  which 
led  him  to  adopt  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
burning  lines  he  has  dedicated  to  his  Egeria,  -without  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  if  his  intellect  was  strong,  his  passions  were 
stronger  than  his  intellect,  and  that  he  would  have  sacrificed 
to  them  the  laws  which  are  the  basis  of  society,  and  then 
employed  all  the  subtlety  of  his  dialectical  faculty  to  justify 
the  action ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  world  but  of 
deluding  himself. 

This  view  of  Mill’s  career,  and  of  the  cause  of  his  relapse 
into  the  extreme  of  infidelity,  is  no  hypothesis  of  our  own. 
He  himself  gives  the  following  plain  account  of  what  he  termed 
his  ‘  third  period  ’: — 

‘  In  this  third  period  (as  it  may  be  termed)  of  my  mental  progress, 
which  now  went  hand  in  hand  with  hers,  my  opinions  gained  equally 
in  breadth  and  depth,  I  understood  more  things,  and  those  which  I 
had  understood  before,  I  now  understood  more  thoroughly.  I  had  now 
completely  turned  back  from  what  there  had  been  of  excess  in  my 
reaction  against  Benthamism.  I  had,  at  the  height  of  that  reaction, 
certainly  become  much  more  indulgent  to  the  common  opinions  of 
society  and  the  world,  and  more  willing  to  be  content  with  seconding 
the  superficial  improvement  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  those 
common  opinions,  than  became  one  whose  convictions,  on  so  many 
point«,  differed  fundamentally  from  them.  I  was  much  more  inclined, 
than  I  can  now  approve,  to  put  in  abeyance  the  more  decidedly 
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heretical  part  of  my  opinions,  which  I  now  look  upon  as  almost  the 
only  ones,  the  assertion  of  which  tends  in  any  way  to  regenerate 
society.  But  in  addition  to  this,  our  opinions  were  far  more  heretical 
than  mine  had  been  in  the  days  of  my  most  extreme  Benthamism.  In 
those  days  I  had  seen  little  further  than  the  old  school  of  political 
economists  into  the  possibilities  of  fundamental  improvement  in  social 
arrangements.  Private  property,  as  now  understood,  and  inheritance, 
appeared  to  me,  as  to  them,  the  dernier  mot  of  legislation :  and  I  looked 
no  further  than  to  mitigating  the  inequalities  consequent  on  these 
institutions,  by  getting  rid  of  primogeniture  and  entails.  The  notion 
that  it  was  possible  to  go  further  than  this  in  removing  the  injustice — 
for  injustice  it  is,  whether  admitting  of  a  complete  remedy  or  not — 
involved  in  the  fact  that  some  are  born  to  riches  and  the  vast  majority 
to  poverty,  I  then  reckoned  chimerical,  and  only  hoped  that  by  uni¬ 
versal  education,  leading  to  voluntary  restraint  on  population,  the 
portion  of  the  jMjor  might  be  made  more  tolerable.  In  short,  I  was  a 
democrat,  but  not  the  least  of  a  Socialist.  We  were  now  much  less 
democrats  than  I  had  been,  because  so  long  as  education  continues  to 
be  so  wretchedly  imperfect,  we  dreaded  the  ignorance  and  especially 
the  selfishness  and  brutality  of  the  mass:  but  our  ideal  of  ultimate 
improvement  went  far  beyond  Democracy,  and  would  class  us  decidedly 
under  the  general  designation  of  Socialists.  While  we  repudiated 
with  the  greatest  energy  that  tyranny  of  society  over  the  individual 
which  most  Socialistic  systenjs  are  supposed  to  involve,  we  yet  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  society  will  no  longer  be  divided  into  the  idle 
and  the  industrious ;  when  the  rule  that  they  who  do  not  work  shall 
not  eat,  will  be  applied  not  to  paupers  only,  but  impartitilly  to  all; 
when  the  division  of  the  produce  of  labour,  instead  of  depending,  as  in 
so  great  a  degree  it  now  does,  on  the  accident  of  birth,  will  be  made 
by  concert  on  an  acknowledged  principle  of  justice;  and  when  it  will 
no  longer  either  be,  or  be  thought  to  be,  impossible  for  human  beings 
to  exert  themselves  strenuously  in  jirocuring  benefits  which  are  not  to 
be  exclusively  their  own,  but  to  be  shared  with  the  society  they  belong 
to.  The  social  problem  of  the  future  we  considered  to  be,  how  to 
unite  the  greatest  individual  liberty  of  action,  with  a  common  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  and  an  equal  participation  of  all 
in  the  benefits  of  combined  labour.’ 

Throughout  this  book  the  education  of  the  people  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  grand  panacea  by  which  these  great  results  are 
to  be  brought  about,  and  Mr.  Mill  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons 
of  his  hatred  of  the  noble  and  the  rich  in  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution,  that  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  contrary  to  the  self-interest  of  those  classes. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  earnestly  hoped  that 
Owenite,  St.  Simonian,  and  all  anti-property  doctrines  might 
spread  widely  among  the  poorer  class,  not  because  he  thought 
those  doctrines  true,  but  in  order  that  the  higher  classes  might 
be  made  to  see  that  they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  poor  when 
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uneducated  than  when  educated!  (p.  172.)  We  never  met 
with  a  more  diabolical  piece  of  sophistry.  What !  the  poorer 
classes  are  to  be  fed  on  lies,  because  those  false  and  mischievous 
theories  will  render  them  more  formidable  to  society.  The 
upper  classes  in  this  country  have  certainly  not  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
Their  voluntary  efforts  have  covered  the  country  Avith  schools 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Avith  schools,  thank  God,  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill  is  not  taught,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  faith  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  What  education  would  he 
have  given  them  ?  What  has  he  ever  done  to  promote  their 
education  in  any  one  respect  Avhich  Avould  make  the  peasant 
and  the  artisan  a  better  and  a  happier  man  ?  It  is  manifest 
that  the  incentive  of  the  education  he  Avould  bestoAV  on  them 
would  be,  not  the  love  of  the  loAver  classes,  but  the  hatred 
of  the  upper,  and  the  result  Avould  be  to  sacrifice  all  classes 
alike  by  propagating  doctrines  Avhich  aim  at  the  subversion  of 
all  [jroperty,  religion,  and  laAv. 

It  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  Mill  and  most  of  his  school, 
while  professing  an  intense  concern  for  the  future  Avelfare  of 
mankind,  and  an  equal  hatred  for  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
as  it  noAv  exists,  never  conceal  their  Avant  of  sympathy,  and  in¬ 
deed  absolute  scorn,  ‘  of  the  uncultivated  herd  Avho  noAv  compose 
*  the  laboui’ing  masses,  and  of  the  immense  majority  of  their 
‘  employers.’  With  these  vieAvs,  Avhich  in  fact  condemn  all  the 
existing  forms  of  society,  both  high  and  Ioav,  to  annihilation, 
including  in  one  common  fate  both  property  and  labour,  it 
may  Avell  be  suj)posed  that  these  enthusiasts  ‘  regarded  all 
‘  existing  institutions  and  social  arrangements  as  merely  pro- 
‘  visional’  (p.  234);  but  Ave  are  noAvhere  informed  Avhat  is  to 
be  substituted  for  them.  Mill  assures  us,  and  Ave  believe  him, 
that  in  these  things  his  OAvn  intellect  Avas  entirely  mastered  by 
that  of  his  strange  ally. 

‘  Those  parts  of  iiiy  Avritings,  and  especially  of  the  Political 
Economy,  Avhich  contemplate  possibilities  in  the  future  such  as,  when 
affirmed  by  socialists,  have  in  genenil  been  fiercely  denied  by  political 
economists,  Avould,  but  for  her,  either  have  been  absent,  or  the  sugges¬ 
tions  Avould  have  been  made  much  more  timidly  and  in  a  more 
qualified  form.’ 

Mrs.  Mill  (as  she  had  then  become)  died  at  Avignon  in 
1858.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  language  in  which 
he  describes  his  loss. 

‘  I  bought  a  cottage  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place  where  she  is 
buried,  and  there  her  daughter  (my  fellow-sufferer  and  notv  my  chief 
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comfort)  and  I,  live  constantly  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
My  objects  in  life  are  solely  those  which  were  hers ;  my  pursuits  and 
occuptitions  those  in  which  she  shared,  or  sympathised,  and  which  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  her.  Her  memory  is  to  me  a  religion,  and 
her  approbation  the  sbuidard  by  which,  summing  up  as  it  does  all 
worthiness,  I  endeavour  to  regulate  my  life.’ 

But  even  here  how  strange  and  dreadful  is  the  effect  of  Mill’s 
views  of  the  nature  of  man !  How  few  men  can  stand  by  the 
grave  of  one  whom  they  have  adored,  without  a  belief  that  all 
is  not  ended,  and  that  something  still  survives  to  perpetuate 
the  consciousness  of  love  !  Mill  ‘gives  expression  to  no  such 
thought.  Her  memory,  he  says,  was  to  him  a  religion,  but 
this  feeling  concentrated  itself  strangely  enough,  like  that  of 
the  Chinese  Buddhists,  entirely  on  her  material  remains.  The 
spot  in  which  she  was  buried,  the  room  in  which  she  died,  the 
furniture  she  had  touched,  were  hallowed  to  him  by  their 
associations.  He  Avorshij)ped  them  as  the  relics  of  a  saint ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  conceived  nothing  beyond  them.  Yet 
to  anyone  who  takes  a  lofty  view,  whether  in  a  religious  or  a 
philosophical  sense,  of  the  nature  of  his  own  mind,  of  his  own 
duties,  of  his  own  affections — thinking  of  man  as  of  a  being  of 
large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after — how  imjwssible  it  is 
to  limit  his  ow’ii  destinies,  or  the  destinies  of  human  souls,  to  a 
span  of  im])erfcct  life  and  to  a  grave  !  Even  Mr.  Buckle  rose 
to  a  far  nobler  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
it  Avas  Avhen  he  returned  from  the  burial  of  his  mother.  To 
Mill,  grief,  the  most  poignant,  seems  to  have  been  Avithout 
hope  and  Avithout  consolation.  Yet  that  is  the  conclusion  to 
Avhich  his  teaching  Avould  reduce  the  Avorld.  It  is  the  last  test 
of  incompatibility  betAveen  materialism  and  a  jihilosophy  ‘  AA-hich 
‘  teaches  ’  (to  use  the  AAords  of  Burns)  ‘  of  a  God  that  made  all 
‘  things,  of  man’s  immaterial  and  immortal  nature,  and  of  a 
‘  Avorld  of  Aveal  or  AA’oe  beyond  death  and  the  grave.’ 

It  Avould  be  out  of  ])lace,  and  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  survey  Mr.  Mill’s  Aast 
literary  performances ;  and  we  confess  that  of  all  his  Avoi’ks  the 
volume  noAv  before  us  has  for  us  the  deepest  interest.  But  in 
justice  to  him,  it  must  be  said  that  his  ‘  Treatise  on  Logic’  is 
a  Avork  of  the  highest  merit,  Avhich  deserves  to  hold  a  perma¬ 
nent  rank  in  literature.  It  is  a  masterly  scientific  Avork,  free  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  errors  and  fluctuations  of  opinion  Avhich 
disfigure  so  many  of  his  dissertations.  Mill  himself  attached 
the  utmost  value  to  the  logic  of  the  schools,  as  tending  to  form 
exact  thinkers,  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  loose  and  am¬ 
biguous  terms.  He  placed  this  art,  in  Avhich  he  excelled,  far 
above  the  boasted  influence  of  mathematics.  It  may  be  so. 
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Yet  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  from  the  mind  the  reflection, 
that  here  was  a  man  who  professed  to  have  carried  to  the 
furthest  perfection  the  art  of  reasoning  and  the  scientific 
pursuit  of  truth,  who  nevertheless  arrived  on  many  subjects 
at  convictions  the  most  repugnant  to  the  great  principles  of 
society,  of  morals,  of  religion,  of  domestic  life — who  was  the 
slave  of  a  multitude  of  fanciful  passions  and  delusions — and 
the  wreck  of  what  he  once  promised  to  become. 

Of  Mr.  Mill’s  writings  on  Political  Economy,  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  he  speaks  of  them  himself  as  mere  temj)orary 
contributions  to  an  unsettled  science.  Each  edition  varied 
from  that  which  preceded  it,  and  although  he  was  educated  in 
the  strict  school  of  Ricardo  and  the  elder  Mill,  who  on  this 
subject  was  as  sound  as  he  was  enlightened,  John  !Mill  lived  to 
preach  heresies  Avhich  would  have  made  his  instructors  stand 
aghast.  His  father  had  sought  to  construct  society  on  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  selfish  principle  of  human  nature :  the 
son  aimed  at  a  radical  reform  of  human  nature  itself,  when 
men  were  to  care  far  more  for  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  than  those  of  the  individual.  In  short,  as  he 
distinctly  proclaims  in  this  volume,  the  doctrines  of  his  later 
writings  on  Political  Economy  Avere  truly  socialist.  In 
justice  to  James  Mill  (the  father)  we  must  say  that  Avith  all  his 
radicalism,  we  are  convinced  that  he  Avould  have  suffered  any 
penalty,  rather  than  have  inculcated  doctrines  so  pernicious  to 
society  and  so  fundamentally  opposed  to  all  the  true  principles 
of  economical  science. 

By  one  of  those  generous  impulses  AA’hich  do  honour  to  the 
British  people,  it  Avas  suddenly  proposed  and  resolved,  to 
return  Mr.  John  Mill  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  AVest- 
minster  in  the  Parliament  of  1865.  He  Avas  knoAvn  to  the 
Liberal  {>arty  as  a  great  thinker  and  Avriter — he  had  spent  great 
part  of  his  life  in  Westminster — and  there  Avas  a  noble  desire 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  representatives  by  electing  a  man 
of  high  intellectual  poAvers.  He  was  returned  on  his  OAvn  con¬ 
ditions,  that  is,  free  of  expense  as  far  as  his  OAvn  pocket  AA-as 
conceimed,  and  free  to  neglect  altogether  the  local  affairs  of 
his  constituents.  We  question  if  there  Avere  a  dozen  of  his 
supporters  Avho  really  kneAv  Avhat  his  opinions  Avere  and  AA'hat 
his  conduct  in  Parliament  AA’as  likely  to  be.  Thus  then  at 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age  he  found  himself,  for  the  first  time, 
in  actual  contact  Avith  English  political  life.  He  Avas  listened 
to  at  first  by  the  House  of  Commons  Avlth  curiosity  and 
respect,  for  his  speaking  bore  the  marks  of  thought  and  care ; 
but  we  doubt  AA’hether  he  really  contributed  any  material 
strength  to  the  party  with  Avhich  he  acted.  Upon  himself,  the 
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effect  was  far  more  striking.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  passion¬ 
ate  interest  with  which  he  followed  the  debates,  even  when  he 
did  not  take  part  in  them.  Early  and  late,  he  was  in  his  place. 
The  recluse  of  twenty  years,  whom  nothing  could  draw  into 
society,  plunged  eagerly  into  the  seething  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  pale  cheek  of  the  student  was 
flushed  with  the  enthusiasm  or  the  resentment  of  the  impetuous 
I)olitician.  He  became  intensely  sensitive  to  criticism  and  to 
opposition,  and  showed  signs  of  vanity  or  self-confidence, 
which  he  had  not  before  betrayed.  The  truth  is  that,  although 
late  in  love,  and  late  in  politics,  the  ardent  nature  of  the  man 
did  at  last  break  forth,  and  hurried  him  much  farther  than  any 
one  could  have  imagined.  The  result  of  his  speeches  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  labours  is  described  by  himself  in  this  volume  with 
entire  complacency,  though  not  very  correctly.*  But  the 
electors  of  "Westminster  took  a  different  view  of  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  the  first  election,  after  the  Keform  Bill  of  1867  which 
he  had  helped  to  carry,  they  preferred  to  elect  a  gentleman 
of  opposite  politics  and  of  very  inferior  intellectual  pretensions. 
Contrary  to  ordinary  experience,  Mill’s  passions  certainly  be¬ 
came  more  intemperate  and  intolerant  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  a  much  wiser 
man  at  five  and  twenty  than  at  five  and  sixty. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  he  was,  and  such  as  he  represents 
himself  in  this  book  to  be,  without  disguise,  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  undoubtedly  made  a  very  considerable  impression  on  his 
age.  His  books  are  read,  in  popular  editions,  to  a  degree 
which  is  really  astonishing,  for  works  treating  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  abstruse  subjects  in  a  singularly  hard,  though  lucid 
style :  and  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  what  will  be 
their  ultimate  effect.  Will  they  be  thrown  aside  like  the 
writings  of  Godwin  and  Tom  Paine  in  the  last  century,  or 
will  they  survive  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  society  like  the 
‘  Contrat  Social’  and  the  ‘Kmile’?  We  incline  to  think 
that  although  Mill  laid  himself  out  from  his  earliest  years  to  be 
a  regenerator  of  society,  he  has  not  accomplished  his  object, 
and  that  his  writings  will  not  accomplish  it  after  his  death. 
In  truth  if  the  whole  work  of  his  life  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  eminently  destructive  but  not  to  contain  one  prac¬ 
tical  constructive  idea.  lie  may  have  helped  to  blow  up  some 
.old  buildings  and  sweep  away  some  rubbish,  but  he  has  not  added 

*  He  states,  however,  that  by  far  tlie  most  important,  perhaps  the 
only  really  important,  public  service  he  jierformed  in  Parliament  was 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  lieform  Hill  for  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  suffrage,  which  was  of  course  rejected  (p.  301). 
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one  atom  or  one  contrivance  to  the  real  efficient  mcclianisni  of 
society  and  good  government  in  this  country:  and  if  lie  had  been 
invested  with  absolute  power,  the  world  would  have  obtained 
at  his  hands  nothing  but  checks  to  population  and  agrarian 
laws.  The  French  Encyclopedistes  of  the  18th  century  encoun¬ 
tered  all  the  abuses  of  pre-revolutionary  France,  and  they 
had  a  great  destructive  work  to  do :  Mill  and  his  friends  have 
only  headed  an  irregular  corps  in  the  victorious  army  of 
liberal  reform.  They  have  sometimes  done  good  service  as 
skirmishers,  for  which  we  feel  indebted  to  them ;  but  they  may 
rely  upon  it,  they  would  not  have  ettected  any  real  good  at  all 
if  tliey  had  not  had  the  main  body  of  the  Whig  jiarty  behind 
them.  We  deplore  the  influence  of  iNIill  on  philosophy,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  for  it  has  contributed  to  the  reaction  against  all 
we  hold  to  be  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  strong  materialist 
tendency  of  modern  science,  l)y  teaching  that  all  knowledge  is 
derived  exclusively  from  the  senses,  and  tliat  all  character  is 
formed  by  circumstances.  To  him  religion  was  a  dream ; 
morals,  a  code  of  utility ;  law,  as  administered  in  this  country, 
a  farrago  of  obsolete  technicalities  ;  society  in  England 
insipid,  and  most  of  the  objects  of  life  contemptible.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  any  large  number  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  next  generation,  any  more  than  in  the 
present,  will  be  eager  to  adopt  so  unattraetive  and  negative  a 
creed.  And  if  anything  can  deter  them  from  it,  it  will  be  the 
record  of  his  own  life,  lint  with  all  his  errors  and  failures, 
there  were  in  him  the  elements  of  a  noble  nature — a  genuine 
love  of  truth,  an  invineible  courage  and  perseverance  in 
pursuit  of  it,  a  cordial  desire  for  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  mankind,  and  latent  gifts  of  imagination  and 
sensibility  which  would  have  made  him  a  better  and  a  haj)pier 
man  if  they  had  not  been  crushed  by  a  cruel  education,  a  false 
philosophy,  and  an  evil  fate. 
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3.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  at  the  Shenandoah 
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4.  Letter  from  General  li.  II  idler  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  concerning  the  State  Debt.  .lackson,  U.S. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  trnstwoi’thy  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  imparts  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  concluding  volume  of  the  American  Census  Ke- 
ports  an  especial  value.  True,  the  infoinnation  here  presented 
is  already  more  than  three  years  old,  and  it  reaches  to  no  later 
date  than  five  years  from  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 
Hut  though  thus  old  and  in  many  particulars  imperfect,  it  is 
at  least  authentic,  and  the  period  to  Avhich  it  relates  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  modern  history ; 
for  the  experiment  that  is  being  worked  out  in  these  Southern 
States  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  records  of  the 
past.  The  revolution  that  converted  the  slaves  of  Koman 
times  into  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  its  subsequent 
progress  finally  abolished  serfdom,  was  played  on  a  grander 
stage;  but  its  steps  were  so  slow  and  to  the  ordinary  under¬ 
standing  so  imperceptible,  that  contemporaries  missed  its  vast 
importance.  In  our  own  AVest  Indian  possessions,  again,  the 
slaves  were  redeemed  with  a  price,  and  their  owners  offered 
none  other  than  a  constitutional  opposition  to  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.  So  likewise  in  llussia,  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  was  car¬ 
ried  peacefully  through.  In  both  these  latter  cases,  moi’eover, 
the  masters  formed  but  a  small  minority,  a  mere  privileged 
class :  the  serfs  and  the  slaves,  respectively,  were  the  people. 
Aloreover,  in  Ivussia  lord  and  serf  were  of  the  same  race  and 
colour ;  and  practically  throughout  medieval  Euroi)e  this  was 
the  case  also :  time  had  fused  conquerors  and  conquered  into 
one  people.  Lastly,  in  Hayti  emancipation  was  the  result  of 
a  servile  insurrection,  successful  through  the  accident  th.at 
France  at  the  time  was  unable  to  keep  the  sea.  The  success 
of  the  insurrection  disposed  of  the  whites,  and  the  only  prob¬ 
lem  that  remained  for  solution  was,  how  a  negro  j)opulatiou 
which  had  rescued  itself  from  slavery  would  manage  its  affairs. 

From  these  and  all  similar  cases  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States  dltl’ered  in  fundamental  par¬ 
ticulars.  To  begin  with  the  most  important :  the  masters  there 
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were  not  a  mere  privileged  class  ;  they  considerably  outnum¬ 
bered  their  slaves,  and  constituted,  in  fact  and  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  a  people.  The  consequence  was  all-important. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  masters,  being  a  mere  handful,  were 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  Avere  amenable  to  hostile  public 
opinion,  and  were,  in  truth,  half  converted  in  the  course  of  the 
long  agitation  that  ended  in  their  submission ;  and  in  Russia 
also  the  same  thing  Avas  true.  But  in  the  South  the  masters 
Avere  in  a  position  to  oppose  a  public  opinion  of  their  OAvn  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  outside  Avorld ;  they  Avere  absolute 
in  their  OAvn  states,  and  they  ruled  the  government  of  the 
Union.  Thus,  they  Avcre  able  to  silence  abolitionists  in  the 
South,  and  even  to  ju’event  the  conveyance  through  the  post 
of  everything  favouring  abolition.  The  result  Avas  that  a 
generation  greAv  up  presenting  the  strange  spectacle — incom¬ 
prehensible,  had  it  not  been  so  often  seen  in  the  Avorld’s  his¬ 
tory — of  a  people  applying  to  themselves  democratic  principles 
in  their  extremest  forms,  and  yet  upholding  and  honestly  be¬ 
lieving  in  slavery.  As  in  the  ancient  Greek  commonwealths, 
slavery  in  these  Southern  States  secured  to  the  free,  Avealth, 
leisure,  and  distinction.  Releasing  them  from  every  kind  of 
drudgery,  it  virtually  made  them  supreme  in  the  country. 
Southern  Avhites  directed  the  councils  of  the  Union,  officered 
its  fleets  and  armies,  and  represented  it  at  foreign  courts.  In 
short,  negro  slavery  Avas  for  the  Avhites  of  the  South  a  patent 
of  nobility  constituting  them  in  right  of  their  colour  a  real 
aristocracy.  They  naturally  clung  to  it  Avith  passionate 
attachment.  In  every  proposal  looking  to  its  abolition  they 
saAV  a  design  to  degrade  themselves,  and  they  treated  the 
abolitionist  as  a  personal  enemy.  IIoav  gallantly  they  fought 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  that  gave  them  their  importance 
is  fresh  In  the  recollection  of  us  all.  While  a  man  could  be  had 
to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  ever- recurring  battles,  by  hardship, 
exposure,  j)rivation,  and  disease,  they  desperately  maintained 
^he  contest.  But  a  time  came  at  last  Avhen  men  Avere  no  longer 
to  be  found,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  failed.  Broken  in  spirit, 
Avorn  out  in  body,  and  impoverished  in  purse,  they  sullenly 
laid  doAvn  their  arms.  It  Avas  Avhile  their  resources  Avere  thus 
exhausted,  Avhile  their  ])rivatc  affairs  Avere  suffering  from  their 
long  absence  in  the  field,  Avhile  the  markets  of  the  Avorld  Avere 
closed  against  them  by  four  long  years  of  blockade,  Avhile 
trade  Avas  extinct  and  debts  accumulating,  that  Emancipation 
came,  and  at  one  stroke  deprived  them  of  the  labour  that  gave 
value  to  their  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  them¬ 
selves  to  the  desi)ised  level  of  vulgar  toiling  humanity. 
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To  say  that  the  measure  overturned  at  a  blow  the  political, 
social,  and  industrial  organisation  of  the  South  is  to  leave  out  of 
sight  the  most  charaeteristic  feature  of  the  whole  revolution, 
(dn  the  part  of  the  Xt)rth  the  war  had  been  waged  not  in  any 
degree  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves:  it  had  been  waged  solely 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  territory,  and  more  particularly  for  retention 
of  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^lississippi,  the  great 
waterw.ay  between  Europe  and  the  West,  As  long  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  attaining  the  object  in  view  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  slavery,  slavery  was  maintained:  when  the  pro¬ 
spect  faded  away  slavery  was  abolished.  Emancipation  Avas 
decreed  in  virtue  of  the  President’s  war  power,  and  from  that 
power  alone  it  derived  legality.  Thus  emancipation  tvas  as  much 
a  military  measure  as  the  siege  of  Richmond  itself ;  and  as  it  was 
originally  adopted  to  weaken  the  Confederates,  to  fill  them  with 
apprehension  for  their  wives  and  little  ones  at  home,  and  ti> 
enlarge  the  recruiting  area  for  the  North,  so  it  was  afterwards 
maintained,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  provided  a  garrison 
for  the  South.  The  policy  is  one  that  has  been  folloAved  by 
conquerors  in  all  ages;  but  this  American  adaptation  i- 
peculiar  in  this  respect  that,  whereas  elsewhere  the  garrisoning 
colony  has  always  been  of  the  kindred  of  the  conquerors,  ami 
the  population  kejit  down  an  alien  one,  in  the  South  it  is  the 
conquered  who  are  bone  of  the  btme  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of 
the  conquerors,  while  the  garrison  is  altogether  alien.  Our 
own  experience  in  Ireland  teaches  us  hoAv  ineradicable  is  the 
resentment  caused  by  such  a  system  of  holding  a  country,  how 
deeply  it  compromises  a  government  and  drags  it  on  from  one 
false  step  to  another.  In  the  South  all  its  usual  evil  fruits 
have  been  aggravated  a  hundredfold.  The  prejudices  of  the 
whites  are  in  revolt  at  their  subjection  to  their  former  slaves : 
and  these  liberated  slaves  are  incapable  of  discharging  the 
functions  imposed  upon  them.  During  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  though  the  whole  available  white  manhood  of  the 
('onfederate  States  was  drafted  into  the  field,  the  negroes 
never  ventured  to  strike  a  single  blow  for  freedom,  the  women 
and  old  men  sufficed  to  keep  them  to  their  tasks.  They  did 
not  even  dare  to  run  aw.ay  until  the  approach  of  a  Northern 
army  guaranteed  them  protection.  Nor  are  they  now  more 
cajAablc  of  meeting  their  old  masters  Avithout  support.  To  make 
of  them,  then,  an  ascendancy  party  is  only  exasperating  the 
Avhitcs  without  really  strengthening  the  government. 

A  revolution  of  such  a  nature,  effected  in  such  a  Avay,  no 
innovator,  hoAA'evcr  reckless  of  consequences,  Avould  have  dared 
to  propose  in  cold  blood.  The  Avildest  and  most  visionary 
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wouKl  have  shrunk  from  it  as  impracticable,  as  his  human 
instincts  would  have  recoiled  from  the  infliction  of  so  great  a 
mass  of  human  suffering.  But  circumstances  in  their  inexorable 
march  have  forced  it  on  step  by  step,  Avithout  anyone  in  parti¬ 
cular  being  responsible  for  it  in  its  entirety,  and  iioav  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  stands  committed  to  its  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  volumes  before  ns  for  the  first  time  afford  us 
materials  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent  of  this  revolutii)n, 
which  we  traced  imperfectly  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Somers' 
visit  to  the  Southern  States.*  For  until  the  publication  of 
the  re))orts  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1870  Avas  complete 
there  Avere  no  data  bearing  upon  it  existing  anyAvhere  upon 
Avhich  Ave  could  fully  rely.  Even  the  Census  itself,  indeed,  Avas 
not  taken  in  a  manner  to  inspire  entire  confidence  in  its  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  Congress,  under  AA’hich  it  Avas 
conducted,  is  very  defective,  and  the  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  Avas  so  insiifHcient  that  the  mere 
enumeration  of  the  people  occuitied  more  than  a  Aveek.  In  the 
second  place,  the  date  fixed  for  taking  the  Census  Avas  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one.  The  1st  of  June  corresponds  neither  Avith  the 
beginning  nor  Avith  the  end  of  any  natural  year.  This  Avould 
have  mattered  little,  perhaps,  if  the  Avhole  of  the  returns  could 
have  been  obtained  in  a  single  day ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
taking  of  the  statistics  consumed  eight  entire  months.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  agricultural  returns — to  take  a  special 
instanccj  do  not  all  relate  to  the  same  season.  The  farmer, 
for  example,  aaIio  in  June  gave  in  an  account  of  his  crops 
Avould  naturally  have  in  his  mind  the  last  ])recedlng  harvest — 
the  harvest,  that  is,  of  1869:  Avhile  he,  Avho  did  not  report  till 
the  fi>lloAving  February,  Avould,  of  course,  speak  of  the  harvest 
of  1870,  the  last  then  past.  It  Avould  be  easy  to  point  out 
other  defects,  for,  in  fact,  one  has  but  to  turn  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  himself  to  find  every 
possible  objection  raised  ready  to  his  hand.  But  Avhen  every 
exception  is  taken,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  these  reports 
Ave  have  a  vast  mass  of  information  relating  to  every  form  of 
human  activity  represented  in  the  United  States,  collected  Avith 
painstaking  care,  and  reported  Avith  commendable  fidelity.  If. 
then,  the  j)icture  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  so  minutely 
accurate  as  Ave  could  Avish,  it  is  in  its  broad  features  so  true  to 
nature  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  Avith  confidence  of  the  results 
of  the  unprecedented  experiment  that  is  there  being  conducted. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  in  the  first  place,  Avhat  is  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  as  it  Avas  in  its  probable  influence  upon  them 
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that  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Soutli  has  been  most  widely  de¬ 
bated.  One  party,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  never  tired  of 
jwophesying  that,  when  set  free,  the  negroes  would  speedily 
die  out,  or  be  exterminated.  While  another  party  with  equal 
confidence  predicted  that  they  Avould  rapidly  begin  to  supplant 
the  whites,  at  least  in  the  warmer  States.  These  predictions 
were  the  promptings  of  partisanship,  and  as  cold  experience 
seldom  confirms  the  vaticiuavions  bandied  about  in  the  heat 
of  conti’oversy,  most  persons  will  be  ])repared  to  learn  that  in 
this  case  also  they  have  not  been  verified.  Freedom  has  shown 
itself  to  the  blacks  of  the  South  neither  as  a  destroying  angel 
mowing  down  the  unworthy  race  that  aspired  to  blessings  re¬ 
served  for  its  betters,  nor  as  a  beneficent  fairy  raising  them,  as 
if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  to  an  equality  Avith  those 
who  had  been  prepared  by  a  thousand  years  of  well-ordered 
progress  for  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  its  gifts.  The  entire 
coloured  population  of  the  United  States,  free  and  slave, 
Xorthern  and  Southern,  Avas  returned  in  1860  as  4,441,830, 
in  1870  the  same  population  Avas  found  to  be  4,880,009.  In 
the  ten  years,  therefore,  it  has  Increased  by  438,179  souls,  or, 
just  9'21  per  cent.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the 
rate  must  be  pronounced  not  discouraging,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  such  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  South  is  destined  to 
become  a  Xegro  country.  The  rate  of  increase  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  throughout  the  Union  Avas  22 ‘22  per  cent. ;  that  of  the 
Avhltes  alone  Avas  24'39  j»er  cent.  Thus,  the  coloured  increase 
Avas  considerably  less  than  half  the  average,  or,  to  be  more  ex¬ 
act,  Avhere  two  blacks  Avere  added  to  the  population,  there  Avere 
over  five  whites.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Avhite 
increase  Avas  largely  augmented  by  immigration.  It  does  not 
folloAv,  therefore,  from  the  figures  just  cited  that  there  has 
been  any  falling  off  in  the  natural  fertility  of  the  negroes. 
Other  figures,  hoAvever,  prove  that  there  has.  If  the  rate  of 
increase  that  prevailed  amongst  them  previous  to  1860  had 
been  maintained  during  the  ten  years  that  folloAved,  the  addition 
to  the  coloured  population  AA'ould  have  been  about  a  million. 
As  Ave  have  seen,  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  half  that 
amount.  Again,  and  this  is  the  really  surprising  fact,  the 
Avhites  of  the  Confederate  States  increased  during  the  ten 
years  under  revicAv  as  much  as  8*7  per  cent.  It  Avill  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  three  slave  States  did  not  secede,  and,  consequently, 
Averc  not  made  the  battlefields  of  contending  annies.  It  A\-ill 
also  be  recollected  that  in  1860  there  Avas  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  coloured  people  scattered  all  over  the  free  States.  Yet 
it  appears  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  entire  coloured 
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|)OI)u!atlou  of  the  whole  Union  exceeds  by  no  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  conquered 
side  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  exhausting  civil  wars  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  round  numbers  the  Avhite  population  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  States  amounted  in  1860  to  five  and  a  half  millions 
— say,  the  present  i)opulation  of  Ireland.  It  waged  a  des- 
j)erate  contest  for  four  long  years  against  a  population  nearly 
four  times  as  numerous,  and  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
it  raised  armies  amounting  altogether,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  to  a  million  of  men. 
In  other  words,  out  of  every  eleven  men,  women,  and  children, 
two  men  were  withdrawn  from  all  j)roductive  industry,  and 
actually  sent  into  the  field.  There  they  had  to  meet  armies 
at  least  twice  as  numerous,  and  to  guard  every  portion  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  coast  and  frontier  against  their  attacks. 
In  consequence  the  soldiers  had  to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than 
in  the  Federal  armies,  being  generally,  indeed,  enlisted  ‘for 
‘  the  wai',’  and,  therefore,  they  were  used  more  completely  and 
continuously  than  the  Northerners.  Moreover,  the  South  was 
strictly  blockaded,  and  thereby  prevented  from  obtaining  the 
supplies  it  needed.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  losses  in  battle 
as  well  as  from  privation  and  hardship  of  every  kind  were 
heavier  than  in  the  Federal  armies,  and  the  deaths  from 
wounds  and  sickness  were  more  numerous,  owing  to  the  want 
of  skilled  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  as  well  as  of  proper 
and  sufficient  hospital  stores.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Census  estimates  the  actual  deaths  in  the 
Confederate  armies  at  350,000,  or,  seven-twentieths  of  the 
entire  strength.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  this  estimate, 
almost  every  white  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  was  drafted  into  the  army,  and  of  every  three 
so  drafted  one  died  on  service.  Such  having  been  the  frightful 
mortality,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
tAvo  that  returned  must  have  been  seriously  injured.  ^lore- 
over,  the  service  having  been  so  continuous,  but  few  births  can 
have  taken  place  in  the  families  of  the  absent  soldiers.  Yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  white  population 
of  these  States  is  Avithin  -a  fraction  as  high  as  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  coloured  population  throughout  the  Union.  It 
is  not  to  immigration,  as  tlie  reader  may  be  inclined  to  suppose, 
that  this  astonishing  result  is  due.  The  Census  officers  have 
been  happily  inspired  to  accompany  their  reports  Avith  coloured 
maps  shoAving  the  distribution  of  the  immigrants  over  the 
Union.  But  on  these  maps  the  Avhole  Confederacy  is  a  blank 
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with  the  excejitioii  three  or  I'onr  faint  and  minute  dots  at 
immense  distances  from  one  another.  The  increase,  then,  it  is 
evident,  is  mainly  a  natural  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ad¬ 
duce  stronger  ]u-uof  of  the  abiding  vitality  of  the  white  race  in 
the  South.  With  such  a  jieojile,  it  is  safe  to  predict  the  North 
will  again  have  to  count,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  unless  it 
manages,  while  there  is  yet  opportunity,  to  allay  its  discontent. 

The  facts  now  given  atford  a  measure  of  the  fearful  waste  ot 
negro  life  occasioned  by  the  reckless,  inconsiderate  manner  in 
which  emancipation  was  eftected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  majority  of  the  slaves  remained  quietly  Avoi’king  on 
the  plantations  to  the  very  end  of  the  w'ar.  This  it  was  that 
permitted  the  whole  white  male  ])oj»ulation  of  lighting  age  t(> 
march  against  the  enemy.  Like  Ivussia  in  the  Crimea,  the 
South  kei)t  her  assailants  at  bay  on  the  outskirts  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  as  long  as  her  resources  lasted.  When  the  interior  was 
pierced  the  contest  was  virtually  ended.  But  during  all  this 
time,  that  is  to  say  for  half  the  period  embraced  by  the  Census, 
the  value  of  the  slaves  was  at  least  as  great  as  it  ever  had 
been  — it  may  be  doubted  if  it  were  not  greater,  since  in  the 
absence  of  the  able-bodied  whites  upon  the  slaves  devolved 
nearly  all  business  of  every  kind.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  their  owners  took  care  that  so  valuable  a  pro[)erty 
did  not  deteriorate.  In  plain  language,  they  took  care  that 
there  was  no  falling-off  in  the  numl)er  of  births.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  all  but  exceedingly  small  strips  here  and  there  of 
the  Secessionist  States  is  concerned,  the  extraordinary  retarda¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  the  negroes  that  has  occurred  has  taken 
])lace  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  under  review. 
Moreover,  it  must  also  be  borne  -  in  mind  that  in  the  Border 
States  emancipation  Avas  jieaceably  effected.  No  part  of  the 
retardation  thei’e  observable  can  consequently  be  attributed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  war.  And  lastly,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  proj)ortion  of  blacks  enlisted  on  either  side  was 
comparatively  small.  How,  then,  are  Ave  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  population  so  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  pojmlation  that  suffere*!  so 
terribly  from  battle,  disease,  Avant,  and  exhaustion?  It  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  three  Avays.  From  the  A  ery  opening  to  the 
very  close  of  the  struggle,  Avherever  a  Northern  army  appeared, 
the  slaves  of  the  neiglibouring  plantations  took  refuge  within 
its  lines.  At  first  they  Avere  most  frequently  repulsed  by  the 
commanding  generals ;  partly  because  the  Government  Avas 
anxious  to  dissociate  itself  from  Abolitionist  j)ropagandism. 
j)artly  because  the  generals  Avere  supporters  of  slavery,  partly 
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because  they  dreaded  the  jiresenoo  of  spies  amongst  the  refu¬ 
gees,  and  partly  because  the  inception  of  them  would  impose  a 
very  expensive  burden  on  the  commissariat.  The  miserable 
slaves,  thus  repelled,  and  without  means  of  subsistence  of  their 
own,  died  in  thousands  of  slow  hunger,  or  their  distress  bred 
pestilence  that  swept  them  away  in  crowds.  At  length  their 
sufferings  created  a  scandal,  and  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  undertake  their  relief.  Wherever  afterwards  a  Federal 
army  made  its  way,  a  commission,  specially  appointed  for  the 
duty,  organised  employment  for  the  runaway  negroes.  But 
everybody  knows  how  ineftectual  jtublic  works  are  for  the 
relief  of  real  distress  on  a  great  scale.  In  a  letter  published 
in  ‘  The  Times  ’  last  November,  Sir  G.  Balfour  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  of  Indian  famines  that,  ‘  with  regard 
‘  to  certain  famine-relief  works  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
‘  there  is  a  delusion  as  to  their  merit.’  And  those  who 
watched  the  attempts  to  afford  relief  made  during  the  Irish 
famine  of  1847-48  would  readily  endorse  this  opinion.  It  is 
not  very  strange,  then,  that  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Government  to  find  employment  for  the  refugee  negroes 
failed  to  j)revent  great  disti’ess  and  a  frightfully  high  mortality 
amongst  them.  But,  in  general,  flight  to  the  camps  was  only 
the  first  step  in  flight  to  the  cities,  and  in  them  were  repeated 
the  same  heartrending  scenes  of  distress,  sickness,  and  death, 
^loreover,  both  in  camp  and  city  the  suffering,  great  as  in 
any  case  it  must  have  been,  was  intensified  by  the  vice  and  im¬ 
morality  in  which  the  runaways  indulged.  They  had  escaped 
from  a  state  in  which  they  were  not  recognised  as  persons,  in 
which,  as  laid  down  in  Chief  Justice  Taney's  famous  decision, 
they  had  no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect — 
no  right  to  remuneration  for  their  labour,  no  right  to  their  ovm 
jiersons,  no  right  of  marriage,  no  right  even  t(t  bring  up  their 
children  or  provide  for  them.  Prevented  thus  from  all  exercise 
of  forethought,  they  ])ossessed  none,  and  were  incapable  as 
children  to  resist  temptation.  Another  cause  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  we  are  considering  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  the 
maternal  instincts  amongst  the  negro  women.  Under  slavery 
the  raising  of  slaves  was  as  much  a  matter  of  business  as  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  mother  was  as  little  considered  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  Avork, 
and  the  child  could  spai’e  her,  to  work  she  had  to  go,  while  an 
old  Avoman  past  labour  Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  care  of  the  child. 
Under  such  a  system  the  maternity  itself  could  not  but 
wither,  and  consequently  Avhen  the  Avomen  obtained  freedom, 
they  neither  knew  hoAv  to  nurse  their  infants  nor  Avere  they 
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williii"  to  submit  to  the  restraint.  lienee,  there  hein"  no 
longer  an  owner  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  the  children, 
they  j>erished  in  multitudes.  This  cause  of  excessive  infant 
mortality  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  early  days  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  in  full  activity 
still.  Lastly,  the  wrath  of  the  masters,  when  in  defeat  and 
])Overty  they  found  their  liberated  slaves  rushing  away  from 
the  plantations,  inflicted  cruel  suffering  on  the  unhappy 
negroes.  AVhile  slavery  lasted,  the  aged  and  infirm  slaves 
were  maintained  by  their  owners.  "When  emancipation  was 
enforced,  the  practice  ceased.  Old  men  and  old  women,  long 
past  the  time  when  they  could  support  themselves,  were  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world,  and  perished  miserably.  In  these 
several  ways  the  slight  increase  of  the  coloured  population  is 
sufficiently  accountetl  for. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  both  in  America  and 
in  this  cojmtry,  that  the  negroes  are  gradually  drifting  to  those 
parts  of  the  South  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  they  pos¬ 
sess  an  advantage  over  the  whites  in  the  matter  of  labour,  and 
that  there  they  will  ultimately  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
liaron  Hiibner,  as  we  had  lately  occasion  to  point  out,  inclined 
to  this  opinion.  The  statistics  of  the  Census  lend  this  notion 
little  countenance, — we  shoidd  say  lend  it  none,  were  it  not 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  the  coloured  popula¬ 
tion  in  Kentucky,  and  that  we  are  unable  to  oft’er  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  fact.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in 
both  Virginia  and  ^Missouri  also.  But  these  two  States,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  the  theatre  of  the  most  desperate 
and  long-continued  fighting  of  the  war ;  they  were  traversed 
in  almost  every  direction  again  and  again  by  Federal  annies, 
and  consequently  the  slaves  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
escape  in  multitudes,  while  for  this  very  reason  the  masters 
would  naturally  send  great  numbers  of  them  farther  South. 
In  these  two  States,  tlien,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  decrease. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Georgia,  a  State  not  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  negro,  the  increase  has  been  very  nearly  double  the 
average  coloured  increase.  Again,  in  Louisiana,  where  if  any¬ 
where  the  blacks  have  an  advantage,  as  it  is  not  only  a  great 
cotton  but  also  a  great  sugar  State,  the  coloured  increase  is 
consideraldy  less  than  half  the  average.  In  Alabama  also  it 
is  under  the  average.  In  Mississip])i  it  is  below tw'o  percent. ; 
and  in  South  Carolina  it  is  actually  less  than  one  per  cent. 
Yet  these  are  the  cotton  States  pur  excellenee.  It  is  true  that 
Texas  is  likewise  a  great  cotton  State,  and  the  increase  there 
has  been  enormous.  But  then  the  increase  of  the  whites  has 
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been  very  nearly  equal.  ^Moreover,  Texas  was  the  last  portion 
of  the  South  subdued.  For  a  while  the  Confederates  dreamt 
of  being  able  there  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  consequently 
they  transported  their  slaves  thither  in  great  nuinbei’s.  Be¬ 
fore,  therefore,  the  increase  in  Texas  is  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
alleged  movement  of  the  negroes  it  must  first  be  ascertained 
how  far  it  was  voluntary.  The  real  movement,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  appears  to  be,  not  from  the  more  northern  towards  the 
Gulf  States,  but  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  tOAvns.  For 
example,  the  coloured  population  of  Charleston  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  ;  that  of  Xew'  Orleans  doubled ; 
and  that  of  Washington  actually  trebled.  The  result  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  morals  of  the  negroes,  and  equally  injurious  to 
their  health,  as  they  are  cooped  up  in  filthy,  overcrowded 
dwellings,  where  every  sanitary  rule  is  set  at  defiance.  It 
is  injurious,  again,  as  it  gives  the  ‘  carpet-baggers  ’  (as  they 
are  called )  control  of  the  municipal  governments.  And  lastly, 
it  is  Injurious,  as  it  depi'ives  agriculture  of  the  labour  it  so 
sorely  needs,  and  which  alone  can  enable  the  South  to  recover 
from  its  losses. 

So  far  the  statistics  of  the  Census  hold  out  no  brilliant  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future  of  the  negro  race  in  America.  In  two 
particulars,  however,  there  is  very  decisive  evidence  of  highly 
encouraging  progress.  In  the  whole  Union  in  1870  the  num¬ 
ber  of  coloured  boys  and  girls  of  school  age — in  this  case  5  to 
18— amounted  to  1,620,978.  Of  these  as  many  as  180,372 
were  attending  school  for  at  least  some  portion  of  the  year. 
If  we  were  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  figures  dealing 
with  the  entire  ])opulation,  the  proportion  would  not  appear 
large.  But  to  institute  such  a  comparison  would  be  utterly 
misleading.  For  generations  public  opinion  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  at  least,  has  required  free  parents  to 
educate  their  children.  Wherever  a  settlement  has  been 
made,  therefore,  in  a  new  territory,  one  of  the  first  steps  has 
always  been  to  provide  a  school.  It  is  a  matter  of  course, 
then,  that  the  attendance  of  white  children  should  be  large. 
But  as  long  as  slavery  lasted  it  was  a  punishable  offence  in  the 
South  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  -write,  and  no  person  known 
to  have  a  drop  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  though  he  might  in 
I’eality  be  as  fair  as  the  fairest  European,  ivould,  on  any  pre¬ 
tence,  be  admitted  into  a  school  attended  by  whites.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  find  that  in  all  the  United  States  there  were  in 
1860  not  more  than  32,629  coloured  persons  at  schools  of  every 
kind,  including  those  specially  provided  by  Abolitionists  for 
the  negroes  in  the  North.  In  thirteen  years,  therefore,  the 
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attendance  has  been  multiplied  very  nearly  six  times.  Even 
were  wc  to  stop  here,  the  result  must  be  characterised  as  the 
achievement  of  a  great  success.  By  painful  experience  we 
ourselves  have  learnt  the  difficulty  of  educating  a  people. 
Though  we  have  been  engaged  upon  the  task  here  at  home 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  we  are  even  now  only  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  really  national  system.  Yet  here  in  England 
we  brought  to  the  undertaking  every  advantage, — an  ancient 
civilisation,  a  dense  population  on  a  small  area,  unlimited 
wealth,  boundless  public  s])irit,  widely  distributed  scholarship, 
and,  above  all  and  beyond  all,  the  ])rlceless  advantage  of  a 
united  people.  In  the  Southern  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  conditions  were  reversed.  Everything  was  new,  every 
distance  was  vast,  every  person  was  poor,  and  every  class  was 
divided.  To  have  made  so  much  progress  in  spite  of  such 
heavy  disadvantages  is  certainly  no  mean  achievement.  Nor 
is  the  progress  confined  to  any  part  of  the  country.  In  iStJO 
there  were  in  Alabama  only  114  coloured  persons  at  school,  in 
1870  there  were  15,815;  in  1860  the  attendance  in  Arkansas 
was  5,  in  1870  it  was  5,784  ;  in  Louisiana  the  increase  is  from 
275  to  11,076  ;  and  in  South  Carolina  it  is  from  365  to  16,865. 
These  figures  tell  their  own  story,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  credit 
the  Government  with  the  good  work  it  is  now  shown  to  be 
performing. 

AVhile  the  children  are  thus  being  sent  to  school,  the 
women  are  simultaneously  ceasing  to  go  out  into  the  fields  to 
work.  Of  the  entire  female  po])ulation  over  ten  years  of  age 
less  than  one  in  three  is  etigaged  in  any  kind  of  occupation 
in  South  Carolina.  In  Alabama  the  proportion  is  consider¬ 
ably'  under  one  in  four;  in  Louisiana  it  is  still  lower,  being 
but  slightly  over  one  in  five ;  while  in  Arkansas  it  is 
more  than  twice  as  low  still,  being  only  just  one  in  eleven. 
The  figures  we  are  here  dealing  with,  it  will  be  understood, 
represent  white  as  well  as  black  women,  and  single  girls  from 
the  age  of  ten  up,  as  well  as  wives  and  mothers.  ^I(»r<'- 
over,  they  include  all  kinds  of  occupations — school-teaching, 
shopkeeping,  bar-tending,  needlework,  domestic  service,  and 
field  labour ;  everything,  in  short,  in  which  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  except  housekeei»ing  for  their  own  families.  It  will 
be  evident  at  a  glance  that  they  prove  the  negroes  to  have 
made  a  very  considerable  stride  in  the  path  of  material  ]>ro- 
gress.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  these  sunny  climes  life  is 
sustained  on  a  very  slight  modicum  of  food,  which  an  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  amount  of  labour  suffices  to  raise.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  scale  of  living  to  which  the  negroes  have 
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been  accustomed  is  such  as  to  make  them  content  with  the 
coarsest  and  poorest  kind  of  subsistence,  and  tliat  as  regards 
dwellings  they  put  up  with  accommodation  scarcely  fit  for 
cattle.  Still,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  fact  remains  that  after  a  few  brief  years  of  freedom 
the  negroes  are  able  and  are  willing  to  maintain  the  great 
majority  of  their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  sisters  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  on  the  i)art  of  these  to  earn  wages.  The 
fact  excites  frequent  and  bitter  complaint  amongst  the  whites, 
for  it  very  seriously  diminishes  the  available  supply  of  labour. 
For  many  processes  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
women  and  children  are  in  greater  demand  than  men.  Hence, 
the  withdrawal  of  both  women  and  children  from  the  cotton 
fields,  which  we  have  now  shown  to  be  taking  place,  really 
does  hamper  agriculture,  and  press  very  heavily  on  the  en¬ 
cumbered  planters,  lint  as  regards  the  negro  race  itself  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  invaluable  importance  to  its  future 
welfare  of  this  withdrawal.  From  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  we  know 
what  the  consequences  are  even  among  our  own  people  of  the 
prolonged  daily  absence  from  home  of  mothers  at  work.  We 
cun,  then,  understand  Avhat  those  consequences  must  be  among 
a  race  just  emerging  from  savagery  through  the  discij)line  of 
slavery.  And,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the 
frightfully  high  infant  mortality  shown  by  the  Health  Reports 
of  the  Southern  cities  to  prevail  everywhere  among  the  negroes, 
is  mainly  due  to  this  cause.  But  when  the  women  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  their  homes,  the  feelings  and  the 
duties  of  motherhood  will  naturally  and  inevitably  begin  to 
assert  their  proper  sway  over  them.  Although,  then,  the 
negroes  have  j)urchased  their  freedom  with  intense  suffering, 
with  widespread  distress,  with  many  deaths,  they  have  not 
undergone  their  long  agony  in  vain.  They  are  beginning  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  at  hand  for  their  elevation  as 
thinking  and  moral  beings.  They  have  founded  for  themselves 
homes  of  a  kind,  and  are  able  to  retain  in  them  the  mothers  of 
their  children.  And  thus  they  have  made  the  first  difficult 
step  in  the  painful  upward  struggle  towards  a  higher  and 
a  better  civilisation. 

.Vll  things  considered,  then,  the  condition  of  the  freedraen 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Census  Reports  is  as  favourable  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  But  beyond  and  above 
all  other  advantages,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they  have 
ntiw  ceased  to  be  chattels.  They  are  men  and  women  with 
rights  and  duties  like  any  other,  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
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persons  is  hedged  around  by  all  the  safeguards  of  law.  This 
is  a  gain  that  outweighs  a  multitude  of  evils.  If  now  we  ask, 
what  gain  can  their  former  master’s  show  as  the  result  of  these 
ten  years  ?  we  can  point  to  but  one,  and  that,  we  are  afraid, 
they  would  themselves  regard  as  a  loss.  They,  too,  have  got  rid 
of  slavery,  with  its  demoralising  influence  on  their  conduct,  their 
character,  and  their  tone  of  thought.  In  getting  rid  of  it  they 
suffered  with  altogether  unnecessary  severity  ;  partly  owing  to 
their  orvn  ungovernable  pride,  their  contempt  of  compromise, 
and  haughty  confidence  in  themselves,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  want  of  statesmanship,  the  ignorance  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  shifty  trickiness  of  those  who  directed  the  councils  of 
the  North.  But  though  the  suffering  on  all  sides  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  in  the  South,  at  least,  will  long  continue  to  be 
felt,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  in  itself  a  blessing  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Henceforward  the  Southern  whites  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  look  upon  labour  as  a  disgrace,  nor  will  their  least 
estimable  members  have  ready  to  hand  a  helpless  class  on 
whom  the  law  will  permit  them  to  gratify  their  baser  nature. 
They  will,  therefore,  have  to  cultivate  the  homelier,  more 
practical,  but  more  amiable  virtues.  That  they  will  adapt 
themselves  to  their  altered  circumstances  Ave  cannot  doubt, 
when  wc  bear  in  mind  that,  as  already  shoAvn,  they  actually 
increased  during  the  decade,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses 
in  Avar,  \'ery  nearly  nine  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain  that,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  OAvn,  they  must  somehow 
contrive  to  attract  immigrants  to  their  States.  Immigration 
is  adding  every  year  to  the  North  and  AVest  nearly  half  a 
million  of  persons,  besides  several  millions  of  capital,  is  Avith 
fabulous  rapidity  building  great  cities,  erecting  ncAV  States, 
opening  up  vast  regions  larger  than  the  most  poAverful  of 
European  empires.  But  from  every  part  of  the  South,  ex¬ 
cepting  ^Missouri  alone,  it  carefully  turns  aAvay,  as  if  a  curse 
rested  upon  the  country :  and  a  curse  does  rest  upon  the 
country  Avhich  thus  re})els  the  stream  that  Avould  fertilise  its 
fields,  and  restore  vigour  to  its  Avar-Avasted  population. 

AVe  have  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  a  blessing  to  all  concerned ;  Ave  must  atbnit  in  honesty, 
hoAvcver,  that  to  the  Southern  Avhites  it  Avas  a  blessing  Avhieh 
came  in  a  very  questionable  shape.  It  is  usually  estimated 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  each  slave  Avas  Avorth  on  an 
average  about  five  hundred  dollars.  At  that  rate,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  all  the  slaves  AA  Ould  have  considerably  exceeded 
400,000,000/.  sterling, — the  amount  of  the  entire  national  debt 
of  the  United  States,  and  double  the  indemnity,  Avhich,  Avhen 
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imposed  by  Germany  upon  France,  appeared  to  all  Europe  so 
crushing  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  would  cripple  France 
for  a  generation.  But  the  population  of  France  is  about  six 
times  as  large  as  the  white  population  of  the  slave  States.  At 
the  close  of  a  still  more  exhausting  war,  therefore,  a  people  one- 
sixth  of  the  French  in  numbers  had  to  bear  a  fine  twice  as 
heavy.  That  is  to  say,  population  for  population  emancipa¬ 
tion  cost  the  Southern  whites  twelve  times  the  French  in¬ 
demnity.  Or,  to  j)ut  the  matter  in  a  more  concrete  form,  sup¬ 
posing  the  loss  to  have  fallen  equally  upon  every  white  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  slave  States,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  between  50/.  and  60/.  for  each  I  The  sum  seems  so  incredibly 
large  that  one  feels  disposed  to  reject  the  estimate  as  impos¬ 
sible,  and  to  ask  how,  if  it  were  correct,  anybody  in  the  South 
could  have  escaped  bankruptcy  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  slaveowners  were  large 
landed  proprietoi’s.  They  were  not  so  always,  indeed.  On 
the  contrary,  many  amongst  them  were  widows,  children,  un¬ 
married  women,  and  other  helpless  persons,  Avhose  natural 
protectors  had  invested  the  provision  made  for  them  in  slaves, 
as  the  most  valuable  of  all  kinds  of  property.  To  these  persons, 
of  course,  emancipation  Avas  utter  ruin.  Still  these  Avere  a 
minority.  The  majority,  as  Ave  have  said,  Avere  landoAvners. 
The  lands  Avere  not  confiscated,  and  in  order  to  Ha’C  tlie  negroes 
AA'ere  obliged  to  come  to  terms  Avith  their  former  masters,  and 
continue  cultivating  their  plantations.  Moreover,  the  planta¬ 
tions  produced  cotton  specially  prized  in  Europe,  and  various 
other  commodities,  such  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  for  Avhich  there 
AA'as  likcAA’ise  a  brisk  demand.  Thus,  though  there  Avas  gi’eat 
embarrassment,  though  many  of  the  planters  sank  under  their 
difficulties,  the  greater  number  Avas  able  to  struggle  through. 
To  guard  against  misconception  it  may  be  desirable  to  say 
here,  Avhat  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the 
reader,  that,  hoAvever  valuable  the  slaves  Avere  to  their  OAvners, 
from  a  national  point  of  vieAV  they  did  not  constitute  pi’operty 
at  all.  To  the  nation  it  Avas  their  productive  capacity  Avhich 
alone  Avas  of  value,  and  they  lost  no  part  of  that  by  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  four  Imndred  millions,  then,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  ])art  of  the  cost  of  the  Avar,  as  so  much  propei’ty  subtracted 
from  the  AA’ealth  of  the  United  States,  nor  even  from  the  Avealth 
of  the  Southerii  State's,  but  only  from  the  Avealth  of  the  Avhite 
inhabitants  of  those  States  Avho  happened  to  have  OAvned 
slaA:es. 

If  Ave  Avould  knoAT  what  has  been  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
South  in  its  corporate  capacity,  Ave  must  determine  Avhat,  irre- 
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S|)ectlve  of  the  slaves,  has  been  the  deterioration  of  property 
there  since  1860.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  not  enough  to  sim¬ 
ply  compare  the  table  of  values  in  the  two  censuses.  \Ve  must 
Hrst  make  allowance  for  the  tact  that  in  1860  the  money  of  the 
United  States  was  gold,  and  in  1870  inconvertible  paper.  Now, 
in  1870  the  ju’emium  on  gold  averaged  23^  throughout  the 
year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper  dollar  was  worth  somewhat  more 
than  eighty  cents  in  gold.  To  compare  the  valuation  of  1860 
with  that  of  1870,  we  must,  therefore,  strike  ott'  one-fifth  from 
the  valuation  of  the  latter  year.  When  we  have  done  this,  we 
find  that,  deducting  the  worth  of  the  slaves,  the  value  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  eleven  Confederate  States 
in  1860  amounted  to  640,446,200/.  ;  in  1870  the  value  had 
fallen  to  473,979,316/.  The  depreciation  of  property  in  the 
ten  years  had  been,  therefore,  over  27  i)er  eent.,  or  not  very 
far  short  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  is  actual  loss — loss  of  property  that  once  existed ; 
consequently,  it  conveys  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  real 
impoverishment  of  the  South,  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  all  over  the  Union  during  the  decade 
averaged  about  100  per  cent.  In  some  States,  such  as  New 
York,  the  rate  a])proachcd  double  the  avei’age,  but  for  the 
whole  Union,  with  all  the  waste  of  the  war,  and  including  the 
South,  it  was  as  stated.  If  the  rate  had  reached  this  average  in 
the  South,  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
Confederate  States  would  now  be  nearly  1,280,000,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  very  little  more  than  one- 
third  as  much.  Including,  then,  the  ])revention  of  increase,  as 
well  as  the  actual  loss,  we  find  that  the  South  is  now  poorer 
than  it  ought  to  be  by  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  National 
debt  of  Great  Britain — and  this,  be  it  remembered,  takes  no 
account  of  the  retardation  of  production  all  over  the  Union  in 
consequence  of  the  war  1  It  would  be  futile,  however,  to 
attempt  to  estimate  the  loss  on  a  basis  including  this  new 
element  of  retardation. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  inquire  on  what  kinds  of  property  this 
tremendous  loss  more  especially  fell,  we  find  that  it  was 
pretty  equally  distributed  over  all  the  constituents  of  wealth 
in  the  South.  For  example,  the  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
States  that  seceded  was  considerably  under  one-half  their  value 
as  returned  in  the  census  of  1860.  3Iore  even  than  this,  it 
was  actually  less  tlian  the  value  returned  twenty  years  pre¬ 
viously.  In  other  words,  to  use  the  striking  expression  of  an 
American  writer,  in  agriculture  the  South  has  retrograded  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  full  significance  of  this  fact  only 
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comes  out  when  we  call  to  miiiil  that  iii  America  generally 
the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  railway  immediately  and 
enormously  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  through  which 
it  passes  for  fifteen  miles  on  either  side ;  that  in  the  South 
about  2,800  miles  of  railway  were  constructed  in  the  ten  years 
here  under  consideration  ;  and  that  in  this  one  industry  alone 
a  capital  not  very  far  short  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  was  sunk. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  this  vast  outlay,  and 
notwithstanding  the  further  fact  that  the  farming  area  thus 
opened  by  railway  communication  was  more  than  doubled, 
the  value  of  the  farms  themselves  actually  fell  to  less  than 
one-half.  After  this  one  is  i)repared  to  find  that  much  of 
the  land  once  productive  has  returned  to  waste,  the  average 
under  cultivation  having  decreased  during  the  ten  years  about 
one-sixth ;  that  there  has  beeji  an  immense  falling  oft’  in  the 
number  of  horses,  sheej),  milch  cows,  and  stock  generally, 
though  the  price  of*  meat  has  risen  very  considerably ;  and, 
lastly,  what  is  a  matter  of  course  under  those  circumstances, 
that  farming  implements  have  suffered  a  dei)reciation  of  fully 
one-half,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  implements  themselves,  and,  therefore,  to  their  appraise¬ 
ment,  due  to  the  protective  policy  in  force.  While,  however, 
as  we  have  now  seen,  the  value  of  property  had  fallen  to  less 
than  a  half  in  these  distressing  ten  years,  the  taxation  had 
more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period.  In  this  statement  we 
do  not  include  the  Federal  taxes.  How  exorbitantly  these 
have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  how  oppressive 
are  the  protective  duties  now  levied,  are  matters  of  public 
notoriety.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  South  bears  a  burden 
common  to  the  whole  Union,  though,  of  course,  its  weight  is 
more  oppressive  to  her  poverty  than  to  the  comparative  wealth 
of  the  A’orth  and  West.  But  we  here  refer  only  to  the  State, 
county,  town,  and  other  local  taxation  of  the  several  States  that 
formed  the  Confederacy.  When  we  allow  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  then  compare  the  local  taxation  of  186(> 
in  these  eleven  States — West  Virginia  being  reckoned  with 
Virginia — we  find  that  it  has  more  than  doubled.  But  the 
wealth  being  in  1870  only  half  what  it  was  in  1860,  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  had  really  been  multiplied  more  than 
four  times.  And  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  took  place  in 
five  years,  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  dating  only  from  the 
early  summer  of  1865.  With  this  oppressive  increase  of 
taxation  the  increase  of  debt  fully  kept  pace,  although,  as  will 
be  remembered,  the  Confederate  debt,  and  the  various  debts 
incurred  in  aid  of  the  Confederacy  hy  the  States,  counties, 
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towns,  and  the  like,  were  repudiated  wholesale  by  the  con¬ 
querors. 

In  1860,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  all  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  South  was  owned  by  whites — practically  Ave  may 
leave  out  of  account  the  inconsiderable  number  of  free  people 
of  colour  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Upon  the  Avhites,  there¬ 
fore,  fell  the  whole  of  the  losses  we  have  now  been  enumerating. 
These  losses,  as  Ave  Iuxa’C  just  explained,  Avere  of  three  kinds — 
losses  from  the  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  losses  from  land  going 
out  of  cultivation,  from  the  destruction  of  property,  and  from 
the  depreciation  of  that  AA’hich  remained ;  and  losses  from  non¬ 
production,  from  the  hindrance  of  that  fructification  of  capital 
Avhich  Avas  going  on  Avhcn  the  Avar  broke  out,  and  Avas  con¬ 
tinued  elscAvhere  throughout  the  Union.  Taking  the  loAA-est 
estimate  the  facts  Avill  admit  of — calculating,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
crease  that  Avas  jwcvented,  not  at  the  high  rate  tliat  prevailed 
in  the  South  itself  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  at  the 
retarded  rate  of  the  Avhole  Union  for  the  ten  years  under 
revicAv — these  several  losses  added  together  Avould  amount  to  a 
sum  exceeding  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  by  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  a  half.  Such  a  sum,  if  noAV  realised,  Avould  pay 
otf  the  national  debts  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Or,  it  Avould  I’ecoup  France  for  all  her  losses 
in  the  disastrous  Avar  against  (iermany,  exclusive  of  lives,  but 
inclusive  of  the  indemnity  and  of  general  damages  ;  and  it 
Avould  yet  leave  a  surplus  nearly  sullicient  to  buy  up  all  the 
rallAvays  of  England,  Keland,  and  Scotland.  And  this  incre¬ 
dible  loss  Avas  suffered  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years  by  a 
population  no  larger  than  the  present  population  of  Ireland. 
Truly,  it  is  no  Avonder  that  there  should  be  distress  in  the 
South.  But  is  it  all  attributable  to  Avar  and  eijiancipation  ? 
^lost  certainly  not.  Both  INIaryland  and  DelaAvare,  as  the 
reader  knows,  were  slave  States,  yet  the  material  and  moral 
progress  of  both  has  been  unquestionable.  If  it  be  objected 
that  they  escaped  the  ravages  of  aviu’,  then  take  the  case  of 
^lissouri.  Mot  only  Avas  Missouri  a  slave  State,  but,  Avith  the 
single  exception  of  Virginia,  no  i)art  of  the  South  suffered 
more  severely  from  hostilities.  Yet  there  the  A^vliie  of  farms 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  and  tlu’cc  million  acres  of  neAv 
land  are  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Avar  and  emancipation  combined  are  not  sufficient  to  account 
fully  for  the  conditit)n  of  the  South  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Census  Keports.  AVhat,  then,  are  the  causes  Avhich  luiAe 
aggravated  the  effects  of  internecine  strife  and  social  atid  in¬ 
dustrial  rcAolution  ?  They  arc  tAvo  :  ‘carpet-bag’  misrule, 
aud  Avhitc  ruffianism. 
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AVhen  the  armies  of  Lee  ami  Johnston  surrendei’ed,  the 
government  of  the  North  found  itself  called  upon  to  recast 
society  in  a  conquered  land  inhabited  by  two  antagonistic 
po])ulations.  The  larger  of  these  was,  j)erhaps,  the  fiercest 
and  the  proudest  upon  earth.  Until  then  it  had  been  a 
caste  apart,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  intellect,  and  colour, 
resting  upon  and  supported  by  a  servile  race,  and  M-ield- 
ing  the  destinies  of  a  great  country.  The  smaller  had  been 
the  property  of  the  superior  j)eople,  and  was  actually  without 
possessions,  without  knowledge,  and  without  morals.  It  had 
jqst  been  freed  by  invading  armies  from  the  most  tenable 
slavery  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  removed  from  abso¬ 
lute  savagery  by  no  more  than  two  or  three  descents.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  could  be  more  evident  than  that,  if  these 
populations  were  left  to  themselves,  the  fomier  would  speedily 
re-enslave  the  latter.  That,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  permitted. 
After  sacrificing  a  million  of  lives,  and  a  thousand  millions  of 
money,  in  striking  down  a  system,  no  peoplp  could  or  Avould 
allow  it  to  be  set  up  again.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
wise  and  humane  course  w'ould  have  been  to  jdace  the  South 
for  a  generation  under  military  government.  It  would  have 
been  wise,  for  it  promised  better  than  any  other  policy  to 
attain  the  object  in  view — the  pacification  of  ’the  country. 
And  it  would  liavc  been  humane  :  to  the  blacks,  as  it  would 
have  insured  them  full  protection;  to  the  whites,  as  it  Avoidd 
hive  saved  them  from  the  last  degradation  of  all  in  their  eyes, 
that  of  being  subjected  to  their  ow  n  slaves.  But  the  Federal 
Constitution  promised  a  uepublican  form  of  government  to  all 
the  States,  and  the  i)eoi(le  of  the  North  shrank  from  openly 
and  avowedly,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  breaking  through 
the  unmistakable  letter  of  the  Constitution.  AVe  would  not 
liglktly  reproach  a  people  for  not  having  undisguisedly  violated 
a  fundamental  provision  of  their  organic  law'.  Ilow'ever  little 
may  be  the  value  of  a  mere  technical  adherence  to  legal 
requirements,  it  is  certain  that  without  a  respect  even  for  the 
technicalities  of  law  no  free  and  stable  government  is  possible. 
At  any  rate,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  moiiths  of  Englishmen  to 
reproach  others  on  account  of  such  conduct.  But  whether 
j)raiseworthy  or  the  reverse,  the  decision  of  the  ])eople  of  the 
North  was  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  With  that 
obedience,  however,  they  rested  satisfied.  Coiigi'ess,  a  mere 
creoture  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  no  more  legal  right, 
therefore,  to  interpret  its  construction  than  was  ])ossessed  by 
any  Southern  legislature,  undertook  to  decide  what  satisfied 
the  requirement  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  It 
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imposed  conditions,  exacted  guarantees,  and  over-rode  the 
popular  will.  In  short,  it  disfranchised  the  political  people  of 
the  South,  those  who  had  been  trained  to  public  life,  and  had 
*  had  experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  enfranchised  those 
who  had  no  more  concej)tion  of  ix)litical  rights  than  they  had  of 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  Of  course,  these  latter  could 
not  carry  on  a  government :  therefore,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  there  flocked  to  the  South  penniless  adventurers,  tvith 
jthilanthropy  on  their  lips  and  the  hope  of  plunder  in  their 
hearts.  With  the  ingenuity  in  inventing  nicknantes  character¬ 
istic  of  Americans,  some  denunciatory  Southerners  stigmatised 
these  adventurers  as  ‘  car{)et-baggers,’  imidying  that  they 
carried  all  their  worldly  goods  in  a  carpet-bag.  The  nick¬ 
name  caught  the  popular  fivncy,  and  has  clung  to  the  class. 
Meantime  the  ‘  carpet-baggers  ’  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
negroes,  and  succeeded  in  setting  up  in  the  several  conquered 
States  what  pa.  s  for  republican  governments.  It  was  not  so 
much  due  to  their  own  influence  that  they  did  so,  for,  in  fact, 
they  were  introduced,  if  not  })ut  in  their  places,  by  the  military 
governors  appointed  directly  from  Washington  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Confederacy.  Under  such  patronage,  of  course, 
they  were  readily  accepted  as  leaders  by  the  negroes.  We 
have  written  this  paper  in  vain  if  the  reader  is  not  prepared 
for  the  policy  they  at  once  adopted.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the 
transfer  to  the  South  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Tammany 
King  in  New  York.  Each  State  was  ruled  by  a  corrupt 
knot  of  obscure  politicians,  who  amassed  fortunes  in  a  few 
months  by  embezzlement,  by  bribe-taking,  and  by  the  sale  of 
offices,  of  intluence,  and  of  contracts.  Corruption  managed 
the  legislatures,  presided  in  the  State  Houses,  and  sate  on  the 
bench  of  justice.  AVhile  jobbery,  collusion,  and  vulgar  fraud 
wasted  the  finances  and  swelled  the  public  expenditure.  Half 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  never  reached  the  state  treasury,  sub¬ 
sidies  granted  to  railways  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  ‘  rings,' 
the  railways  contracted  for  remained  unmade,  and  loans  sub¬ 
scribed  were  stopjied  on  the  way  to  the  relief  of  the  State 
necessities.  To  keep  up  the  system,  debt  was  heaped  upon 
debt,  and  tax  uj)on  tax,  until  the  taxpayer  in  multitudes  of 
instances  allowed  his  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation  from  sheer 
inability  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  thus  poured 
in  upon  him.  As  ))art  of  this  system  the  negroes  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  crowd  into  the  towns.  We  have  already  noted 
this  movement  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  agriculture 
in  the  South.  Doubtless,  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  spon¬ 
taneous.  lint  it  has  been  deliberately  fostered,  and  even  in- 
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stijiated,  by  the  ‘  carpet-baggers.’  It  used  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  slaveowners  to  keep  the  slaves  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  country.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  whites  greatly  outnumbered  the  blacks  in  the 
urban  districts.  But  to  maintain  their  power  in  the  towns 
the  ‘  carpet-baggers  ’  found  it  necessary  to  entice  negroes 
from  the  plantations  where  they  would  have  been  profitably 
employed.  The  ruffianism  of  ‘  the  mean  w’hites,’  as  in  slavery 
times  they  used  to  be  called,  gave  strength  to  the  enticement. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  lower  class  of  whites  would 
hardly  have  submitted  quietly  to  the  great  revolution  that  was 
effected.  But  ‘  carpet-bag  ’  misrule  drove  them  altogether  out 
of  patience.  Accordingly,  when  the  Federal  forces  were 
reduced,  secret  societies,  known  as  ‘  Ku  Klux  Klan,’  sprang 
up  all  over  the  South,  and  the  members  proceeded  to  per¬ 
petrate  the  most  atrocious  outrages  upon  the  negroes  and  such 
‘carpet-baggers’  as  fell  into  their  power.  Naturally,  the 
prevalence  of  these  outrages  in  the  rural  districts  drove  the 
negroes  in  large  numbers  into  the  towns  in  search  of  protec¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  criminal  combinations  of  the  whites  reacted  in 
injur}'  upon  themselves.  They  diminished  the  supply  of  labour 
in  the  country,  already  grievously  insufficient,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  strengthened  the  power  of  the  ‘  carpet-baggers  ’ 
in  the  towns,  and  thereby  tightened  the  grasp  upon  their 
States  of  that  very  system  under  which  the  States  were  fast 
sinking  into  bankruptcy  and  anarchy. 

^^'hen  everything  is  said  that  can  be  said,  how'ever,  in  repro¬ 
bation  of  the  ‘  carjiet-baggers’  ’  misdeeds,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  course  of  events  in  the  South 
during  the  past  eight  years  does  not  rest  solely,  nor  even 
chieffy,  upon  them.  In  every  emergency  they  have  been  able 
to  reckon  with  certainty  upon  federal  support,  and  it  was  this 
alone  that  gave  them  courage  to  act  as  they  did.  Had  they 
been  left  with  only  negroes  to  back  them  up  to  settle  matters 
face  to  face  with  the  veterans  of  Lee’s  victorious  armies,  they 
would  have  speedily  been  reduced  to  the  insignificance  from 
which  they  emerged  for  their  country’s  misfortune.  They 
knew,  however,  that  they  had  to  render  account  neither  to  the 
whites  nor  to  the  blacks  of  the  South,  but  only  to  the  politicians 
at  AV^ashington  ;  and  with  these  the  enormous  sums  of  Southern 
money  of  which  they  disposed  enabled  them  always  to  arrange 
matters  pleasantly.  It  is  this  circumstance  which,  in  American 
politics,  at  present  constitutes  the  specially  discouraging  feature. 
For  out  of  it  has  grown  a  system  of  ante-chambering,  of  go¬ 
vernment  by  back-stairs  influences,  which  presents  the  germ 
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<tt’  serious  danger  for  free  institutions  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Whenever  any  ‘  earpet-hag  ’  ring  wants  additional 
authority  to  keep  down  the  whites,  or  feels  ai)prehension  on 
account  of  the  scandal  occasioned  abroad  by  some  transaction 
in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  we  invariably  read  that  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Kepublican  party  in  the  State  managed  by 
the  ring  in  question  repairs  to  ^^'ashington,  and  it  seldom 
returns  without  obtaining  its  desires.  Such  being  the  way  in 
which  things  are  managed,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  several 
rings  to  maintain  ‘  a  lobby  ’  to  look  after  their  interests  in 
Congress,  and  to  show  their  gratitude  to  patrons  for  favours  to 
come  by  substantial  testimonials.  It  ai)pears  to  be  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  most  competent  American  authorities  that 
nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  representative  bodies  in 
that  country,  whether  Federal,  Congress,  State-legislatures, 
or  municipal  corporations. 

Nobody  can  have  watched  the  coui’se  of  events  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  dozen  years,  without  having 
been  painfully  impressed  by  the  varied  mass  of  evidence  of 
the  marked  deterioration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  personal 
character  of  their  public  men.  Nothing  that  we  could  say  on 
this  subject  could  be  sti’onger  or  more  injurious  to  the  party 
in  j)owcr,  than  the  statements  which  have  appeared  without 
contradiction  in  the  most  respectable  organs  of  the  press  of 
New  England,  or,  indeed,  than  tiie  evidence  taken  before  the 
American  Courts  of  Justice  in  several  memorable  cases.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Civil  ^\"ar,  by  its  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  by  the  results  of  conquest,  and  by  placing  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  very  worthless  and  corrupt  men,  did 
materially  contribute  to  bi-ing  about  this  state  of  things,  which 
is  eating  like  a  cancer  into  .Vmcrican  society.  The  remedy 
which  has  been  suggested  for  an  evil  Avhich  afflicts  every  loyal 
and  honest  American  citizen  is  to  adopt  a  more  just  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  towards  the  vanquished  States  of  the  South,  to 
recognise  accomplished  facts,  and  to  unite  with  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  bctter-dispt)sed  negroes  to  form  a  new  party, 
which  shall  have  for  object  the  sidjstitution  of  honest  and 
impartial  governments  for  the  present  ‘  carpet-bag  ’  adminis¬ 
trations.  Is  such  a  change  possible?  The  question  is  one 
very  difficult  to  answer;  but  in  ^Missouri  the  union  has 
already  been  accomplished.  There  whites '  and  blacks  act  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  there,  consequently,  instead  of  anarchy  and  decay, 
there  is  a  rapid  growth  of  security,  of  wealth,  and  of  im¬ 
migration.  It  was  in  ^Missouri,  in  fact,  that  the  Liberal  Re¬ 
publican  movement  began  ;  and  the  Governor  of  jMissouri, 
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it  will  be  recollected,  was  selected  last  year  as  the  Liberal 
Republican  candidate  tor  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  union, 
therefore,  is  not  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
accomplished  nowhere  else,  all  eflbrts  to  bring  it  about  having 
in  every  other  instance  failed.  Rut,  at  the  same  time,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  efforts  have  been  made  so  soon  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  and  have  received  countenance  from  men  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Confederacy,  is  in  itself  a  significant  and  en¬ 
couraging  circumstance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  even  now 
the  United  States  should  indemnify  the  South  in  part  for  the 
loss  of  their  slaves,  or  even  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  State  debt  of  the  South.  We  confess  that  Ave  are  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  I'eallsation  of  such  projects  ;  nor  is  it  possible, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  to  indemnify  those  who  have  suffered 
most  from  these  losses.  Rut  the  discussion  of  such  proposals 
shows  that  the  conciliation  and  restoration  of  the  South  are 
objects  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Avhole  American  people, 
and  that  until  these  wounds  arc  healed  the  collective  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  are  seriously  impaired. 


Akt.  VI. — Le  ]\Ionde  Priiiiitif  de  la  Suisse.  Par  le  Dr. 
Oswald  Heer.  Traduit  de  rAllemand  jiar  Isaac  De¬ 
mole.  Geneve  et  Rale  :  1872. 

HEN  the  voyagers  in  the  expedition  of  the  ‘  Novara  ’  dis- 
'  *  covered  a  little  library  in  a  hut  on  the  remote  island  of 
St.  Paul,  they  found  that  not  one  of  the  native  inhabitants 
could  decipher  the  books,  or  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  unread  and  unappre¬ 
ciated  volumes.  In  like  manner  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tourists  Avho  annually  visit  Switzerland,  leave  it  with  transient 
impressions  of  its  scenic  beauty,  but  have  no  idea  that  below 
the  surface  there  lies  for  them  in  that  country  a  subterranean 
library  of  infinite  value  and  instruction,  contained  in  its  fossil- 
iferous  rocks,  its  clays,  sands,  gravels,  lake-shores,  and  hills. 
In  some  respects  they  are  excusable,  for  hitherto  accurate 
and  Avell-arranged  information  on  this  subject  has  been  Avanting. 
The  riches  of  the  anci(jnt  animal  and  vegetable  life  (the  Fauna 
and  the  Flora)  of  this  romantic  country  have  remaintd 
unknoAvn  to  all  but  professional  geologists  and  inquiring  stu¬ 
dents.  This  book,  by  Dr.  I  leer,  is  therefore  highly  acceptable, 
for  it  enables  us  to  study  the  subject  completely  and  at  our  OAvn 
fireside.  In  Avhomsoever  any  curiosity  on  such  matters  exists. 
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this  volume  increases  and  satisfies  it,  for  its  pages  show  the 
constitution  of  the  rocks,  and  the  successions  of  the  series  of 
races  of  animals  and  plants  which  flourished  and  perished  in 
pcric^ls  of  incalculable  antiquity,  and  the  French  translation 
is  rather  to  he  preferred  as  a  guide  to  the  original  German. 
We  shall  take  occasion  as  we  proceed  to  add  some  observa¬ 
tions  by  way  of  comparison  between  British  and  Swnss  ancient 
life,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  the  more  clearly  apprehend 
the  character  of  both.  Of  Dr.  Hecr  himself  it  is  sufficient  to 
premise  that  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  paleontologists  for  his  large 
.and  fully  illustrated  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Flora  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  well  as  amongst  entomologists  by  his  special  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  minute  w’orld  of  ants  and  other  fossil  insects. 

Our  palaeozoic  survey  will  commence  with  the  most  ancient 
known  life,  and  terminate  with  the  most  recent — according  to 
general  usage.  In  a  British  paleontological  survey  w’e. should 
commence  long  ages  earlier  than  we  do  in  Switzerland,  because 
we  have  in  our  own  island  the  rich  and  abundant  Silurian 
fossils,  and  can  go  as  far  back  as  the  obscure  graptolites,  the 
impressions  of  which  appear  like  little  sea-pens  in  some  of  our 
oldest  rocks.  Not  only  the  great  Silurian  deposits,  but  also 
the  massive  Devonian  formation,  with  its  numerous  fishes, 
familiar  to  the  public  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes,  are 
wanting  in  Switzerland,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Heer  takes  no 
notice  of  these,  but  at  once  begins  with  the  Swiss  Carbon¬ 
iferous  formation,  a  late  page  in  our  stone  volume,  an  early 
one  in  his. 

If  we  conceive  the  Swiss  Alps  to  resemble  a  huge  na¬ 
tural  temjde,  in  which  are  preserved  the  remains  of  extinct 
races ;  and  if  we  would  discover  the  entrance  to  this  temple, 
in  order  to  trace  out  from  these  remains  the  procession  of  this 
entombed  life,  then  the  Valais  appears  to  be  the  lowest  and  the 
most  ancient  stage  of  the  edifice,  before  which  the  Dent  de 
Morcles  and  the  Dent  du  !Midi  tower  as  two  gigantic  pyra¬ 
mids  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  immense  structure.  At 
the  foot  of  these  vast  mountains  lie  rocky  masses  of  the  most 
ancient  organic  remains  of  Switzerland,  belonging  to  the  true 
coal-bearing,  or  carboniferous,  period.  These  are  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  vegetable  impressions,  the  substance  of  the 
jdants  having  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  light  talcose 
deposition  which  causes  the  fibrous  marks  left  in  the  stone 
to  glisten  with,  a  silvery  outline,  as  though  they  were  finely 
traced,  or  mechanically  electro-plated,  on  a  dark  ground.  Some 
specimens  of  this  nature,  brought  from  the  Col  d’Anternc,  not 
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fur  from  Chamouni,  by  one  of  our  observant  Alpine  Club, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  fossil  plants  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  illustrations  of  the  scanty  vegetable  remains  in 
Switzerland  of  the  carboniferous  era  they  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  whole  Alpine  remnant  of  fossil  flora  of  this  period 
is  insignificant  w'hen  compared  with  the  abundant  and  varied 
similar  remains  collected  from  our  British  coal  measures  and 
stored  up  in  our  national  geological  and  mineralogical  collec¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  museums  of  several  of  our  provincial  towns. 
Switzerland  is  not  a  coal-producing  but  a  coal-importing 
country,  drawing  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  pits  of  Saar- 
bruck  and  those  of  St.  Etienne,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Vosges. 

Switzerland  must  import  coal  and  copper,  but  it  has  salt  ot 
its  own,  not  indeed  in  such  abundance  as  Transylvania,  which 
has  salt  mountains  of  many  leagues  in  length,  and  of  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  composed  entirely  of  rock  salt ;  nor 
as  some  other  well-known  salt  deposits  in  Europe,  such  as 
those  of  Cardonia  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  rainworn  beds 
of  this  mineral  present  the  appearance  of  shattered  pyramids, — 
but  in  smaller  quantities  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bale  and  Bex ; 
and  these,  like  most  salt  deposits,  lie  in  the  Triassic  rocks,  and 
hence  they  are  sometimes  said  to  fonn  the  Saliferous  System. 
In  England  we  have  sandstones  and  mottled  clays  or  marls, 
mostly  red,  belonging  to  this  series,  which  contain  our  local 
salt,  as  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  where  we  have  two  nearly 
pure  beds  of  salt  of  from  90  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  The 
salt  deposits  in  Switzerland  are  far  inferior  to  ours,  forming 
in  the  aggregate  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet  at  Schw’eizerhall, 
and  of  sixty  feet  at  Rheinfelden.  At  Bex,  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  the  salt  shows  itself  in  veins  and  nests  surrounded  wdth 
gypsum  and  anhydrite.  At  Bex  and  at  Rheinfelden  the  salt 
springs  are  vaunted  for  their  therapeutic  effects,  and  the  baths 
are  frequented  by  invalids. 

The  red  marls  of  this  formation  bear  the  name  of  Keuper  in 
Germany,  by  •which  they  are  now'  generally  distinguished,  and 
in  some  localities  they  are  marked  by  peculiar  animal  and 
vegetable  remains.  When  we  look  at  Dr.  Heer’s  pictorial 
restorations  of  periodic  life  we  observe  the  large  reeds  and 
tree-ferns  of  the  carboniferous  period,  succeeded  by  the  similar 
but  less  luxuriant  reeds  and  ferns  of  the  Keuper  epoch,  as 
they  probably  flourished  in  and  around  Bale  and  the  Black 
Forest.  Most  of  the  plants  plainly  grew  in  marshy  places, 
and  there  are  some  totally  unlike  any  existing  European  tree. 
There  were  zamias  and  cycads,  and  trunks  covered  with  nu- 
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merous  scales,  spherical  at  their  base,  and  then  sendin"  out  a 
column,  the  top  of  whicli  was  surmounted  by  great  and  hard 
leaves.  There  were  plants  like  the  cypress  with  lax  leaves, 
of  which  abundant  branches  and  leaves  occur  in  Alsace,  but 
only  a  few  fragments  in  Switzerland.  From  Alsace  we  must 
borrow  tlie  means  of  restoring  the  forest  group,  and  there  we 
discover  analogues  of  trees  now  dominant  in  the  forests  of  Xew 
Zealand. 

At  the  sides  of  these  foi*ests  grew  numerous  ferns  in  rich 
families,  recalling  in  their  genera,  though  not  in  their  species, 
their  congeners  of  the  carboniferous  age.  These  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  arborescent  ferns,  two  of  which  have  left 
fragments  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  showing  leaves  of  some  feet 
in  length.  A  common  character  marks  in  many  jilaces  the 
coeval  vegetation  of  the  Keuper.  AVe  find  the  same  species 
in  the  same  formation  at  AVurtemburg  and  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria.  In  America  w^e  meet  with  the  same  genera,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  same  species  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  so  that  evi¬ 
dently  two  continents  of  the  epoch  possessed  a  nearly  common 
flora ;  and  if  we  search  for  any  existing  resemblance  to  this 
flora  we  must  rcjiair  to  New  Zealand,  or  consult  the  descrip¬ 
tions  which  Dr.  Ilochstetter  gives  of  the  forests  of  Kauri  and 
of  the  Kauri- pine. 

The  Keuper  of  Canton  Bale  and  of  Passerang  and  Stafclegg 
was  deposited  in  fresh  water,  while  more  to  the  soutli  the  sea 
must  have  extended,  and  most  probably  tlie  Triassic  Sea  then 
spread  over  all  the  flat  country  of  Switzerland  now  occujiicd 
by  the  Mollasse.  There  are  in  diftei’ent  localities  minute  sea¬ 
weeds  and  shells  of  this  sea,  the  most  remarkable  of  Avhich  is 
an  almost  microscopic  organism  named  Bactryllium  (  Canali- 
cnlatum  and  Sehmidii).  It  closely  resembles  a  singular  form 
of  the  Diatoms  which  microscopists  so  studiously  observe.  In 
the  Grisons  and  the  Vorarlberg  it  forms  entire  thin  beds  of 
stone,  so  that  millions  upon  millions  of  this  tiny  bat-shaped 
organism  must  have  lived  and  died  for  numerous  years  to 
have  formed  even  an  inch  of  their  rocky  sepulchre. 

The  greatest  rock  remnant  of  the  Triassic  period  in  the 
Eastern  Alps  is  now  seen  in  the  well-known  Dolomites,  which 
arc  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  present 
a  grey  or  sometimes  reddish-brown  aspect  to  the  eye.  As, 
however,  they  contain  no  petrifactions,  they  have  no  interest 
for  us  in  this  article.  But  in  certain  schistose  rocks  which 
are  sometimes  covered  with  a  clear  dolomite,  we  find  fifty-five 
species  of  marine  animals,  of  wdiose  origin  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Dolomite  proper  is  almo.st  the  only  exception  to  the 
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utility  and  vital  interest  of  the  Triassic  foi'mation  to  man. 
When  the  rains  and  Aveatlier  have  decomposed  this  rook  it 
remains  only  as  a  sterile  and  permeable  sand.  Strikinj;  as  it  is 
in  its  tall  gannt  spectral  jieaks  and  ])innacles,  wherever  it  exclu¬ 
sively  prevails,  as  in  the  Voraidberg  and  the  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Engadinc,  the  vegetation  is  impoverished,  the  trees  and  bushes 
are  scrubby,  and  the  meadows  and  pastures  are  clothed  Avith 
but  a  thin  herbage,  while  the  highest  regions  are  completely 
arid.  In  one  dolomite  region,  the  valley  of  ^lora,  vegetation 
is  utterly  wanting,  and  from  the  base  to  the  shattered  summits 
of  its  mountains  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  scene 
of  desolation  suggestive  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  it  forms  a  decided  contrast  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  other  Triassic  deposits  to  man.  They 
afford  to  him  copper  and  salt  and  gypsum  ;  and  Avhen  the  con¬ 
taining  rocks  are  decomposed,  good  manure.  They  likewise 
yield  to  man  therapeutic  mineral  waters  imjAregnated  Avith 
sulphur,  as  at  Schinznach,  and  iodine,  as  at  Wildcgg,  both  of 
A\hich  probably  have  their  sources  in  the  gypsum.  Thousands 
there  are  annually  benefited  by  the  product  of  the  old  Trias, 
while  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  rich  grasses,  the  fertile  fields, 
and  the  productive  vines  Avhich  flourish  on  this  formation,  the 
rocks  of  Avhich  also  afford  excellent  building  stone  for  houses  in 
villages  and  towns,  for  churches  and  cathedrals.  We  conjecture 
that  the  grand  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  built  of  the  Trias  of 
.Vlsace.  Plainly  it  is  constructed  of  a  reil  sandstone  like  that 
of  the  Trias,  and  as  this  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  it  seems  war¬ 
rantable  to  conclude  that  from  thence  the  cathedral-building 
stone  Avas  draAvn. 

Ascending  to  and  arriving  at  the  Lias,  aa'c  reach  a  formation 
specially  developed  and  highly  fossiliferous  in  England,  but 
very  far  less  so  iu  Switzerland.  The  climatic  conditions  Avere 
manifestly  identical  in  both  countries,  and  so  arc  the  petro¬ 
logical,  for  the  rocks  of  Charmouth  and  Lyme  Regis  in  Dor¬ 
setshire  closely  resemble  those  of  Schambelen  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Reuss  in  SAvltzerland.  This  place  is  situated  in 
the  ancient  Vindonissa,  but  avc  are  noAv  concerned  in  a  far 
more  ancient  phase  of  its  history  than  anything  that  concerns 
the  old  German  emperors.  It  is  a  poor  spot  scenically  and 
commercially,  yet  Avhile  it  has  no  interests  for  tourists,  it  has  a 
special  attraction  for  BavIss  paleontologists.  Dr.  Ileer  has 
resorted  to  it  Avith  unabated  ardour  and  curiosity,  and  has 
made  much  of  its  fossiliferous  fragments,  regarding  them  as 
precious  beyond  many  others,  and  as  illustrating  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  SavIss  terrestrial  paleontology.  To 
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the  ordinary  wayfarer  it  is  a  mass  of  rubbisli,  to  Dr.  Heer  it  is 
a  mine  of  liistorical  wealth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  different  beds  were  deposited  at  Scham- 
belen  in  a  tranquil  time,  and  so  sheltered  from  stormy  inter¬ 
ruptions  as  to  allow  of  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  frail 
and  minute  creatures,  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  though, 
they  had  been  kept  in  a  stony  vase  through  innumerable  cen¬ 
turies  of  disturbance  and  varied  conditions.  Each  of  the 
twenty-one  beds  is,  as  it  were,  a  memorial  volume  of  its  period, 
and  by  its  petrological  constitution  or  fossiliferous  contents 
indicates  what  climate  and  order  of  nature  then  prevailed. 
Two  beds  destitute  of  fossils  bound  and  limit  intermediate 
layers,  of  which  about  one-half  are  fossiliferous.  The  second 
and  the  last  but  one  in  the  latter  series  produce  ophiuridte,  or 
species  of  small  star-fish,  and  the  last  six  contain  mai'ine  re¬ 
mains  exclusively.  Fragments  of  insects  appear  in  the  seventh 
layer  in  small  numbers,  more  rarely  in  the  ninth,  but  in  great 
quantity  in  the  eleventli.  The  eighteenth  contains  insects, 
and,  like  the  seventh,  in  conjunction  with  them  traces  of 
marine  animals.  It  is  manifest  that  only  the  most  tranquil 
kind  of  sedimentary  deposition  could  have  conserved  remains 
of  such  fragile  frames,  and  probably  they  lived  between  rock 
walls,  which  destroyed  the  force  of  the  sea  waves,  and  they 
must  have  been  suddenly  and  safely  packed  up  in  the  strong 
vase,  or  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  their  exact 
and  perfect  conservation  to  our  time. 

This  stone  museum  of  Schambelen  is  rich  indeed  in  its  con¬ 
tents,  for  on  the  whole  it  holds  22  species  of  j)lants,  and  182 
species  of  animals,  of  winch  11  represent  fishes,  1  a  rep¬ 
tile,  and  143  various  insects;  6  are  crustaceans,  17  mol¬ 
luscs,  and  4  radiated  animals.  AVhen  we  proceed  to  study 
each  class  we  can  depict  an  imaginaiy  restoration  of  the 
successive  periods  and  their  respective  accompanying  living 
things — marine  plants,  terrestrial  plants,  and  especially  insects, 
all  following  each  other  in  due  order.  Of  the  insects  2,()(K) 
specimens  derived  from  Schambelen  represent  143  species,  all 
belonging  to  the  most  ancient  insects  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  possessing  a  j)articutar  interest.  Insects  began  to  live  in 
the  Carboniferous  period,  judging  from  a  fragment  of  a  wing 
of  one  of  the  Blattida;  (black  beetles  or  cockroaches),  which  is, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  most  ancient  fossil  of 
the  animal  race  in  all  Suntzerland.  But  the  primeval  beetle 
had  nearly  sole  supremacy  in  its  extreme  antiquity,  since  from 
the  Carboniferous  to  the  Triassic  period  there  liave  been  found 
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only  two  species  of  insects ;  anti  only  three  others  until  we 
arrive  at  the  Lias. 

That  so  delicate  a  structure  as  the  Aving  of  an  insect  should 
be  ])etrified,  and,  as  in  some  examples,  that  every  nervure  or 
fibre  of  its  framework  should  be  marked  out  in  stone,  is  indeed 
surprising.  ^Mostly,  however,  the  nerviires  are  obliterated, 
and  we  have  only  the  outline  of  the  wing  or  the  Avhole  insect. 
The  lithograjihic  slate  at  Solenhofen  in  Germany  affords 
numerous  insect  i*emains,  some  being  clearly  defined  and  pre¬ 
cisely  preserved.  Our  English  Lias  has  also  afforded  us  fifty- 
six  species  of  insects,  seldom  indeed  very  clearly  distinguished. 
There  are  in  particular  parts  of  our  liassic  and  oolitic  formations 
very  thin  layers  of  stone  which  are  knoAvn  as  the  ‘  Insect  beds,’ 
and  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  finely  laminated  parts  of 
these  beds  we  sometimes  disinter  the  fragments  of  many  ancient 
insects  ;  and  therefrom  Ave  are  able  to  reconstruct  an  imaginary 
natural  life-scene  in  pi-imeval  England  similar  to  one  of  the 
same  age  as  Schambelenin  SAvitzerland.  From  various  entomo¬ 
logical  fossils  found  in  the  South  of  England,  jwincipally  in 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Wai’Avickshire, 
often  mingled  Avith  remnants  of  tropical  plants,  we  infer  that 
insects  of  the  Cicada  family  once  crept  amongst  the  thick 
herbs,  that  dragon-flies  balanced  themselves  in  the  air,  Avhile 
busy  beetles  and  ants  sought  their  nutriment  in  the  forests, 
and  Avood-vermin  chased  others  for  their  prey,  Avhile  on  the 
surface  of  adjacent  streams  active  Avater-beetles  exercised  their 
limbs  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  aqueous  progression.  Return¬ 
ing  from  such  an  English  scene  to  SAvitzerland,  Ave  observe  that 
the  organic  life  of  Schambelen  Avas  not  merely  a  local  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  one  associated  Avith  our  OAvn  life  of  the  same  period. 
The  rocks  are  much  the  same,  and  so  Avere  the  entomological 
fauna  in  character,  though  not  in  species.  The  same,  too, 
may  even  be  stated  Avith  reference  to  the  Lias  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Germany.  Schambelen, 
then,  is  a  typical  spot ;  and  is  so  specially  enriched  AAnth  fossils 
that  Ave  may  take  our  stand  u])on  it  and  from  it  judge  of  the 
coeval  remains  in  other  countries. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  on  an  eminence  Avhich  commands  the 
bay  or  basin  of  this  place  in  the  j)rimeval  Liassic  period  of  life. 
AVe  repose  under  the  shadoAV  of  a  huge  cycad  ;  the  morning  air 
passes  fresh  and  pure  across  the  sharp  leaves.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  heights  are  croAvned  Avith  cycads  of  hard  and  ])innated 
foliage.  A  river  rolls  at  our  feet,  Avhose  banks  are  covered 
Avith  reeds  and  jointed  cane-like  jilants.  Above  the  Avaters 
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hover  great  dragon-flies,  having  large  and  reticulated  wings, 
and  these  enter  occasionally  amongst  the  reeds  of  the  banks, 
whilst  brilliant  beetles  (Buprestida;)  and  agile  Elateridic  sport 
around  them.  There  is  more  sunlight  now  than  during  the 
Carboniferous  era.  The  vast  clouds  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
then  prevailed  have  been  assimilated  by  the  vegetation  of  that 
period,  which  has  been  long  ago  buried  in  the  earth  as  a 
provision  for  tlie  coal  and  the  carbonaceous  fuel  of  far  future 
ages.  The  air  has  become  lighter,  and  everywhere  the  sun 
exercises  a  more  vivifying  influence.  These  brilliant  and 
hovering,  and  flying  insects  are  a  lively  proof  of  it.  There 
are  more  of  them  than  wc  can  see  at  a  glance  or  in  a  day.  The 
sluggish  waters  have  already  become  loaded  with  their  dead, 
and  dried  leaves  of  plants  are  gradually  accumulating  with 
these  to  contribute  to  the  sandy  layers  of  our  day. 

A  foot  or  two  of  rocky  thickness  is  now  the  sepulchre  of  all 
this  bright  and  busy  insect  and  plant  life.  To  this  succeeds  a 
calcareous  deposit  of  some  ten  feet  in  which  we  do  not  discover 
any  traces  of  the  organisms  of  firm  land ;  in  place  of  which 
we  meet  with  cylindrical  branching  bodies,  in  all  j)robability 
derived  from  marine  })lants.  Then  come  chambered  shells; 
Ammonites,  llhynconella,  Plcurotomaria,  and  slender  Belcm- 
nites,  and  after^Yards  the  very  common  and  characteristic 
Gryphite.  Of  the  species  and  structure  of  each  of  these  shells 
much  may  be  said,  but  our  own  narrow  limits  hurry  us  through 
the  ages,  and  \vc  pass  on. 

The  term  ‘Jurassic’  is  not  the  same  geologically  and  geo¬ 
graphically.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  derived  from  the  v.ast 
I’ange  of  the  tiura  ^Mountains  in  the  west  of  Switzerland, 
while  geologically  it  is  employed  to  denote  an  e])och.  Dr.  Ile«r 
treats  of  the  Jurassic  Sea  by  itself,  after  having  regarded  the 
liassic  as  a  definite  preceding  ei)och,  and  noticed  as  such  its 
various  minor  de})Osits  in  Switzerland.  As  so  many  of  our 
tourists  annually  see  the  Jura  ^Mountains  either  immediately 
before  them  or  from  a  distance,  it  will  specially  interest  them 
if  we  depict  the  jn’imitive  condition  of  that  range  when  it  was 
for  the  most  ])art  under  water  and  in  process  of  formation. 
When  from  Nouchatcl  we  ascend  to  the  Chaumont  in  clear 
and  bright  weather,  w'c  behold  a  vast  ])anorama  of  Alpine 
summits  extending  from  the  Sentis  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
idea  of  infinity  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  minds.  The  same 
impression  is  m.ide  upon  us  when  we  see  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  level  ocean.  From  our  assumed  standing  place  of  to¬ 
day,  we  may  in  imagin.ation  combine  the  elements  of  both 
pictures,  the  sea  indeed  being  now  wholly  absent,  but  its 
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effects  and  remnants  compose  the  very  mountains  on  which 
ive  stand.  No  long  marine  voyages  of  discovery  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  us,  since  we  now  are  in  the  middle  of  a  large  ancient 
marine  bay,  the  Avaters  of  Avhich  have  been  long  ago  dried  up 
and  the  bottom  solidified.  Restoring  by  a  mental  effort  the 
primeval  conditions  of  the  Jura  range,  Ave  perceiA  e  at  one  time 
vast  banks  of  coral  forming  entire  sides  of  rock,  and  myriads  of 
animals  busily  constructing  these  calcareous  masses.  Despite 
the  minuteness  and  frailty  of  these  little  architects,  they  erect 
buildings  Avhich  endure  through  all  subsequent  ages,  and  they 
are  in  fact  the  mountain-makers  of  this  lofty  range ;  insig¬ 
nificant  utterly  as  compared  Aiith  man,  they  have  laboured 
more  incessantly,  and  they  haA’e  constructed  more  extensively. 
In  these  remains  of  marine  animals,  of  urchins  and  star¬ 
fishes  and  molluscs,  Ave  have  the  relics  of  a  sea-coast  richer  in 
such  creatures  than  any  coast  noAv  knoAAii.  The  Avhole  Jura 
Mountains  of  our  day  Avere  then  alive  Avith  multitudes  of  these 
creatures.  Far,  too,  beyond  the  Juras  the  Avaters  of  the 
same  ocean  rolled,  and  far  beyond  their  present  bounds  in¬ 
numerable  troops  of  like  marine  animals  Avere  engaged  in 
building  up  similar  rocks,  similar  corals,  until  finally  they 
lK;rished  and  Avere  entombed  in  a  like  sepulchre. 

Me  can  in  some  degree  trace  out  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  this  sea :  can  avc  fairly  conjecture  its  depths  ?  Now  the 
J  liras  offer  piles  of  rocks  filled  Avith  the  debris  of  animals,  and 
other  piles  of  as  great  extent  Avhich  are  completely  bare  of 
them.  The  former  Avere  probably  formed  near  to  coasts  and 
in  comparatively  shalloAv  A\aters,  while,  on  the  conti’ary,  the 
latter,  particularly  Avhere  they  are  fine-grained  rocks,  Avere 
composed  of  masses  of  slime  or  clay  dejiosited  at  great  depths 
Avhere  all  life  ceased.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  life  exists 
at  all  depths  of  the  ocean,  as  some  jiarticularly  faA'Ourable 
soundings  arc  supposed  to  establish ;  for  in  the  deep  seas  as 
on  the  broad  lands  thei’e  are  localities  Avhich  afford  homes  to 
many  animals,  and  othere  Avhich  arc  entirely  lifeless  and  deso¬ 
late. 

A  comparison  of  all  noAv  knoAvn  of  submarine  life  at  large 
Avith  the  fossils  of  the  Jura  Avill  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some 
conception  of  the  depths,  the  succession,  and  the  characteristics 
of  marine  life  in  the  J  urassic  Sea.  Immediately  after  the  lias 
there  appears  a  marl  of  a  sombre  colour,  then  numerous  bands 
of  partly  calcareous  and  partly  sandy  and  marly  rocks.  The 
k>Aver  layci's  of  these  are  particularly  broAvn,  Avhlle  the  upper 
ones  arc  of  a  Avhite  and  a  yellowish-Avhite  hue.  The  upper  ones 
arc  termed  the  M’^hlte  Jura,  and  the  loAver  ones  the  BroAA’n 
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Jura.  These  two  together  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  chain 
of  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  extends  from  Geneva  to  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  is  also  prolonged  into  Suabia.  In  the  northern 
chain  of  the  Jura  from  Schaffhausen  to  Geneva  we  meet  with 
numerous  places  where  the  rocks  are  filled  with  fossils,  which 
teach  us  both  by  their  number  and  their  nature  that  the  depth 
of  the  ancient  sea  there  could  not  have  been  considerable.  By 
comparing,  for  instance,  the  most  important  animal  remains 
found  fossil  in  the  beds  at  Porrentruy  with  the  habitats  of 
species  actually  living  in  the  different  oceanic  zones,  we  can 
mark  off  proportionately  corresj)onding  depths  in  both,  and 
thus  correlate  the  old  Jurassic  deposits  with  the  existing  deep 
waters.  Thus,  at  about  one  hundred  feet  of  depth  now 
live,  and  must  bave  formerly  lived,  15  species  of  the  shells 
named  Trochus  and  Turbo ;  6  of  the  Pleurotomaria,  13  of  the 
Pterocera,  6  of  the  Melania,  32  of  the  Cardita ;  so  on  in  succes¬ 
sion.  At  depths  of  from  100  to  600  feet  now  live,  and  must 
have  formerly  lived,  the  Pecten,  Cardium,  Modiola,  Area,  and 
a  species  of  Cidaris,  while  in  the  very  deep  zones  from  600  feet 
downwards,  live,  and  must  have  primevally  lived.  Area,  Pecten, 
Cidaris,  and  certain  tiny  many-chambered  microscopic  shells. 
Such  is  an  example  of  the  safe  application  of  a  scale  noted  by 
the  habitats  of  living  to  the  rock-registered  dead,  and  in  this 
manner  we  approximate  to  the  depths  of  the  J  urassic  waters  of 
the  old  world.  In  the  "White  Jura  of  Porrentruy  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  twenty-seven  beds,  each  one  of  which  is  characterised 
by  its  particular  petrifactions,  or  by  the  absence  of  some,  and 
by  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty  varied 
fauna  lived  in  these  spots  successively,  subject  to  the  same 
modifications  which  govern  our  present  seas  and  continents, 
but  with  such  slowness  as  to  demand  an  incalculable  number 
of  ages  for  the  now  apparent  rocky  result. 

If  now  we  regard  the  Brown  Jura,  which  is  composed  in 
great  part  of  compact  limestone  marked  by  granules  of  oxide 
of  iron,  we  can  follow  it  along  the  Alps  from  Gonzen,  in 
the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  across  the  cantons  of  Glarus,  Uri, 
and  Uuterwalden  as  far  as  the  chain  of  the  Stockhorn  and  the 
environs  of  Leuk.  This  great  mass  is  subdivided  into  the 
superior,  the  middle,  and  the  inferior  stages,  each  of  these 
likewise  being  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  particular 
fossils.  If  Ave  would  therefore  obtain  a  total  vertical  depth  of 
the  Jurassic  Sea,  Ave  must  begin  Irom  the  surface  with  the 
AVhite  Jura,  Avhich  Ave  may  take  as  817  Swiss  feet,  and  add 
for  the  BroAvn  Jura  about  900  feet,  giving  for  the  AV'hite  and 
the  BroAvn  1,700  feet  together.  Tlie  Black  Jura,  if  avc  include 
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the  liassic  series  under  the  general  term  Jurassic,  would  require 
a  further  300  feet ;  and  thus  the  thickness  of  the  combined 
aggregate  would  certainly  amount  to  2,000  feet. 

Most  numerous  were  the  molluscs  in  this  great  sea,  present¬ 
ing  a  marvellous  variety  of  forms  in  such  prodigious  abundance 
that  they  performed  a  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
subsequent  rocks,  and  specially  characterised  some  Jurassic 
stages.  The  genus  Nautilus  was  represented  by  thirteen 
species,  of  which  one  {Nautilus  gu/anteus)  acquired  huge  di¬ 
mensions.  The  well-known  Ammonites  were  equally  abundant 
and  equally  large  or  sometimes  even  larger,  being  comparable 
to  cart-wheels.  We  have  nearly  all  the  species  in  our  English 
oolites,  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the  same  strata 
throughout  Europe.  Then  there  were  the  dart-like  Belem- 
nites,  near  neighbours  to  the  Ammonites,  and  occupying  a 
great  area  in  the  same  sea.  Of  these  the  museum  at  Zurich 
possesses  sixty-six  species  from  the  Swiss  lias  and  jura,  mostly 
the  upper  lias,  the  brown  and  the  lower  white  jura  beds. 
The  cephalopods  were  indeed  the  principal  and  the  most 
abundant  univalves  in  the  Jurassic  ocean ;  but  they  were 
accompanied  by  other  and  very  numerous  genera.  Amongst 
those  which  still  frequent  the  seas  and  rivers  of  our  hot  zones 
we  find  at  Porrentruy  the  genera  Melania,  Chemnitzia,  and 
Neritinaj.  In  the  ancient  sea  we  are  now  regarding,  the  Bi¬ 
valves  were  in  number  nearly  double  the  Univalves,  although 
presenting  but  a  small  variety  of  forms.  Shells  and  shell-in¬ 
habitants  of  many  kinds  there  were  in  these  waters,  and  their 
fossil  remains  testify  to  their  abundance,  to  their  similarity  in 
many  instances  to  still  living  genera  and  species,  and  to  their 
extinction  in  the  case  of  others. 

In  the  Swiss  Jurassic  ocean  the  fishes  were  very  few,  consti¬ 
tuting  about  a  dozen  species  ;  and  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
the  teeth  only  are  met  with  in  these  rocks.  If  we  include  the 
lias  in  the  term  J urassic,  it  may  be  remarked  that  fish  were  at 
this  period  numerous  in  England.  Fine  examples  of  Ganoid 
fishes  have  been  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  are  stored  in  our  public  museums 
and  private  cabinets.  Marine  plants  flourished,  no  doubt, 
luxuriantly  on  the  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  ocean,  but  their  soft 
nature  and  surrounding  conditions  were  unfavourable  to  their 
I)reservation  and  petrifaction.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  their  indistinct  remnants  more  than  a  few  important 
forms.  They  were  of  the  nature  of  spreading  sea-weeds, 
scientifically  named  Fucoids,  Nulliporites,  Chondrites,  and 
Cylindrites. 
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During  this  long  marine  epoch  there  were  several  islands 
which  presented  a  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  great  seas.  In  Switzerland  we  can,  as  elsewhere,  by  their 
fossil  remnants  distinguish  the  sites  of  these  ancient  islands. 
Some  have  been  traced  in  the  canton  of  Bille,  others  in  the 
environs  of  Oltcn  and  of  ISIount  Rissoux  in  the  Val  de  Joux. 
Diligent  study  of  fossils  enables  us  to  repcople  these  sites  of 
islands  with  their  once  living  tenantry,  and  to  show  them  as  they 
then  appeared,  though  never  to  the  eye  of  man.  At  least  four 
species  of  plants  grew  upon  them ;  one  a  conifer,  another  a 
fern,  the  third  a  Zamites,  and  a  fourth  a  Cycadopteris,  a  genus 
of  ferns  peculiar  to  the  Jura.  These  were  terrestrial  plants 
suitable  to  the  soil  of  a  tropical  island,  and  we  can  add  to  them 
from  our  contemporaneous  deposits  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Portland.  In  the  latter  there  lies  a  remarkable  deposit  of 
the  remains  of  a  similar  flora,  wherein  numerous  Cycads  exhibit 
forms  analogous  to  tlic  Zamites  of  South  Africa.  AYliat  the 
quarrymen  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  call  ‘  Birds’  nests  ’  are  in 
fact  fossilised  Cycads  capable  of  being  sectioned  and  polished, 
and  then  showing  their  true  botanical  interior  structure.  In 
all  probability  our  Isle  of  Portland  Avas  a  Jurassic  isle  like 
those  in  Switzeidand  Avhicli  we  arc  now  describing.  The 
borders  of  these  ancient  islands  were  adorned  then  witli  Cycads 
having  magnificent  pinnated  leaves,  Avith  tall  Araucaria  and 
Arthrotaxites,  under  the  shade  of  Avhich  strongly-mailed  croco¬ 
diles  pursued  their  ju’ey.  As  in  like  islands  of  our  time,  there 
Avere  also  on  the  beaches  numberless  tortoises  and  turtles, 
Avhich  came  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sands.  The  sub¬ 
marine  rocks  were  coA'ered,  then  as  noAV,  Avith  groAving  forests  of 
coral,  in  Avhich  Avere  labouring  millions  upon  millions  of  con¬ 
structive  insects,  Avhlle  in  the  darker  crevices  of  these  stony 
thickets  Avere  hiding  innumerable  molluscs  of  richest  colouring. 
INIarinc  sponges,  star-fish,  and  urchins  Avere  not  absent  or  in¬ 
frequent  in  these  haunts  of  old  life. 

In  various  species  of  coral-forming  polyps  the  Jurassic  sea 
Avas  remarkably  rich,  the  White  Jura  at  Porrentruy  alone  con¬ 
taining  more  than  107  species.  In  the  madrepore  isles  of  that 
time  there  lived  a  variety  of  forms  AA-hlch  maybe  ranged  under 
three  principal  classes:  1st.  large  Polyjiiers  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
dome ;  2nd.  others  Avliich  Avere  shrubby  and  branching ; 
and  3rd.  those  Avhicli  assumed  a  cup-like  form.  Amongst 
these  Avere  sponges  of  diversified  shapes,  carpeting  the  sea- 
bottom  Avith  beautiful  colours  varying  from  sombre  blue  to 
sulphureous  yelloAv ;  as  tlicy  do  in  tlie  oceans  noAV  rolling. 
Next  to  tliese  came  numerous  sea-urchins  (or  Echinidtc,) 
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which  so  flourished  in  the  old  Jurassic  waters,  that  seventy-five 
species  of  them  liave  been  distincjuished  in  the  White  Jura  of 
Porrentruy,  to  which  might  be  added  a  great  number  of  others 
from  more  ancient  stages.  The  beautiful  genus  Cidaris,  which 
is  capable  of  living  at  great  depths  in  known  oceans,  was 
largely  represented  in  the  Jura  ;  and  there  its  tests  and  spines 
are  frequently  found  in  the  rocks. 

Upon  the  Cretaceous  epoch  in  Switzerland  we  can  only 
bestow  a  passing  glance.  It  duly  there,  as  elsewhere,  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Jurassic,  but  the  Chalk  proper,  the  main  constituent 
of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  is  wanting  in  Switzerland.  There 
the  rock  masses  representing  it  consist  principally  of  a  compact 
calcareous  rock,  very  different  from  the  familiar  English  chalk. 
One  or  two  facts  connected,  with  the  Sewerkalk,  so  called  from 
the  calcareous  rocks  occurring  at  Sewen,  near  Gersau  on  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  will  interest  us.  Microscopically  viewed  and 
m.agnified  fifty  times,  it  is  seen  to  be  full  of  minute  Polythala- 
mous  shells.  The  work  and  results  of  these  tiny  creatures 
belong  rather  to  the  department  of  study  now  styled  Micro¬ 
geology  than  to  the  general  descrii)tive  science.  They  are, 
however,  deserving  of  a  passing  notice  from  the  minuteness  of 
their  form  and  the  magnitude  of  their  labours.  Although  we 
cannot  see  them  with  the  unaided  eye,  nor  even  find  them  with 
a  common  lens,  yet  if  we  take  a  ])iece  of  the  stone  and  polish 
and  oil  it,  and  then  place  it  under  the  microscope  we  discern  fine 
lines  which  represent  the  walls  as  it  were  of  their  chambers.  A 
special  preparation  is  essential  to  the  distinguishing  of  these  fine 
lines  in  sufficient  numbers ;  and  few  persons  would  persist  so 
patiently  as  Professor  Kaufman  of'  Lucerne  in  attempting  to 
make  these  extremely  faint  lines  of  division  visible  to  the 
observer.  These  inconceivably  tiny  creatures  have  from  the 
invisible  built  up  the  visible,  and  literally  out  of  less  than 
molehills  have  made  mountains.  The  cretaceous  rocks  in  the 
calcareous  mountains  around  the  lake  of  Lucerne  are  due 
to  them,  and  what  is  now  hastily  taken  in  by  a  passing  glance 
of  the  eye  of  an  inconsiderate  tourist,  has  cost  billions  upon 
billions  of  these  microscopic  architects  thousands  of  years  to 
pile  up  in  the  long  past  ages.  Of  the  English  chalk  much  the 
same  may  be  said,  since  its  builders  and  their  Avork  Avere 
similar. 

Continuing  our  stratigraphic  ascent  Ave  reach  another  geo¬ 
logical  epoch,  the  Eocene,  the  time  of  the  daAvn  of  Tertiary 
life ;  and  we  shall  noAv  treat  of  some  formations  distinctive  of 
kjAvitzerland.  One  of  these  is  the  fossiliferous  slate  of  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  and  some  other  localities.  On  arriving 
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at  Wesen  by  the  railway  which  connects  Zurich  with  Coire 
we  observe  a  narrow  valley  which  is  flanked,  within  a  limited 
area,  by  a  grand  mountainous  mass.  The  base  of  this  valley 
is  verdant,  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  or  w’ith  grass  prairies, 
and  animated  by  large  and  populous  villages.  The  inhabitants 
claim  our  sympathy  by  the  manifest  results  of  their  laborious 
pains  in  creating  a  scene  so  industrial  and  cheerful  out  of  so  few 
natural  resources  in  the  midst  of  bai’ren  though  imposing  moun¬ 
tains.  At  Schwanden,  the  principal  valley  branches  out  into 
two  secondary  long  Alpine  valleys;  one  of  these,  which  runs  east¬ 
ward,  is  named  the  Sernfthal,  from  its  little  stream  the  Sernf, 
and  the  other  running  westward  is  the  Linthal,  similarly  named 
from  its  river  the  Linth,  the  village  of  Linthal  being  situated 
in  a  picturesque  region  covered  with  fields  and  prairies.  Huge 
calcareous  mountains  form  the  sides,  and  rocks  the  bottom  of 
the  Linthal.  To  most  British  mountaineers  the  middle  Glar- 
nisch,  the  Bachistock,  the  Selbsanft,  and  the  famous  Tiidi — 
the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  district — are  familiar.  Even  invalids 
who  frequent  the  baths  of  Stachelberg  can  see  something  of 
these  mighty  masses  from  the  grounds  of  the  Baths;  but 
strong-limbed  pedestrians  may  all  along  this  grand  valley  make 
most  delightful  excursions. 

We  are  not  now,  however,  mountaineering  but  geologising; 
and  must  inspect  the  constitution  and  contents  of  some  of  these 
rocks.  Let  us  direct  our  course  towards  the  little  village  of 
Engi,  near  which  are  the  quarries  affording  the  slate-beds  of 
this  region,  and  from  whence  slates  are  exported  afar,  as  well 
as  em])loyed  near  at  hand.  At  a  place  called  Matt,  we  already 
hear  the  noise  of  hammers  heavily  and  hardly  at  work  upon 
the  slate-blocks  of  the  heights  above.  Upon  a  nearer  approach 
to  those  heights,  and  at  2,970  feet  above  the  sea-level,  we 
observe  Avorkmen  labouring  at  thirty  or  forty  different  points 
in  detaching  the  blocks,  while  others  are  waiting  to  transport 
them  to  the  slate-cleaver.  This  scene  on  a  small  scale  recalls 
to  our  minds  the  far  more  productive  and  imposing  Penrhyn 
and  Llanberis  slate-quai-ries  in  North  Wales.  Geologically, 
however,  the  Swiss  slates  are  much  more  interesting  than  the 
Welsh,  since  the  Swiss  slate  mountain  is  as  renowned  amongst 
naturalists  for  its  petrifactions  as  amongst  slate-merchants  for 
its  slates,  which  cover  Swiss  houses  beyond  number,  and  even 
find  their  way  into  the  village  schools. 

The  primeval  sea  under  Avhich  this  deposit  was  formed  Avas 
probably  very  deep,  for  on  this  supposition  alone  can  Ave  account 
for  the  absence  of  molluscs  and  sea-urchins.  The  bottom  Avas 
composed  of  a  pulpy  or  sandy  slime,  quite  unfavourable  to  the 
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growth  and  accumulation  of  marine  vegetation,and,  hence,  there 
is  here  no  vegetable  relic.  The  very  conditions  suitable  for  the 
slow  deposition  of  slaty  rock  were  exactly  unsuitable  to  sea- 
plants  and  shell-tenants.  Yet  they  were  very  suitable  to  fish, 
and  accordingly  in  these  slates  we  find  the  richest  fossil-fish 
deposit  in  all  Switzerland.  The  state  of  preservation  in  which 
the  fish  are  here  presented  to  us  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
depth  of  the  old  sea  and  the  nature  of  its  bottom.  Scales  are 
entirely  wanting ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  in  the 
slates  of  Matt,  which  fact  demonstrates  that  either  the  fish  had 
very  small  scales  for  the  most  part,  or  that  their  scales  were  in 
some  way  destroyed.  This  absence  of  scales  cannot  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  extreme  antiquity,  for  the  small  fish  of  Schambeleii, 
which  were  vastly  older  in  time,  have  them  distinctly  in  fossil 
conservation;  but  perhaps  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  waters 
the  fish  were  in  part  decomposed  and  their  scales  were  the 
first  parts  to  fall  off.  The  most  extraordinary  kind  of  these 
creatures  is  the  Fistularia  Koenigii.  The  whole  skeleton  of  the 
fossil  is  long  and  slender,  like  a  tobacco-pipe ;  in  fact,  pipe¬ 
shaped,  with  a  long  and  large  head,  which  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  At  Matt  one  specimen  ot 
three  feet  in  length  has  been  found,  showing  conspicuously 
the  slender  and  probably  cylindrical  body.  Certain  similar 
species  now  inhabiting  the  seas  of  tropical  America,  and  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  even  to  Japan,  have  equal  dimen¬ 
sions.  They  live  upon  small  fish  and  Crustacea,  which  their 
singular  form  and  prolonged  muzzle  enable  them  to  search  for 
and  draw  out  from  stones  and  angles  and  corners  of  rocks. 

That  the  shells  of  two  tortoises  should  be  found  amongst 
the  slates  of  Matt  no  one  can  marvel,  as  they  are  both  mariue 
species,  and  somewhat  resemble  more  perfect  tortoises  found 
in  the  Chalk  of  Kent,  though  they  are  small  as  compared  with 
recent  tortoises.  The  remains  of  two  birds  are  more  note¬ 
worthy,  although  they  are  very  incomplete.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  ancient  birds  as  yet  known  in  Switzerland,  and 
are,  therefore,  appropriately  named  Protornis.  In  both  speci¬ 
mens  the  plumage  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  remains  consist 
of  the  thigh  and  wing,  a  foot  and  claw  bones  of  a  small  bird. 
The  whole  of  this  fauna  indicates  a  hot  climate,  during  which 
the  slate  rocks  were  here  consolidating ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  fishes  of  our  Isle  of  Sheppey  were  of  the  same  age,  for  we 
there  discover  certain  fossil  fishes  resembling  the  Paheo- 
rhynchum  of  Matt.  If  this  presumption  be  fair,  it  would  fix  the 
chronology  of  the  Matt  deposits  nearly  at  the  age  of  our  great 
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mass  of  London  Clay,  and  our  local  deposits  known  as  Beading, 
Woolwich,  and  Thanet  Sands. 

About  this  period  we  also  fix  the  great  beds  of  grey  shales 
which  are  named  Flysch,  some  of  which  lie  near  to  the  pisci- 
ferous  slates,  of  which  we  have  just  been  ti’eating.  The  word 
‘Flysch,’  or  ‘Flys,’  is  a  local  one,  Avhich,  being  perhaps  derived 
iroiwf  lessen  or  fiinsen,  signifies  to  flow  or  fall  in  pieces,  indi¬ 
cating  the  easily  separable  nature  of  the  rock.  The  mountains 
composed  of  it  are  less  rugged  than  those  of  calcareous  consti¬ 
tution  ;  their  summits  ai’e  neither  so  sharp  nor  so  angular,  and 
their  slopes  and  terraces  are  clothed  Avith  abundant  flowers, 
though  much  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  torrents.  The 
flysch  forms  a  sort  of  narrow  ribbon  winding  round  the 
calcareous  chain  of  the  Molcson,  and  forms  a  long  band 
stretching  from  the  Ormonts  to  the  lake  of  Thun,  Avhere  it 
acquires  its  greatest  develojnncnt  and  thickness.  The  chain 
of  the  Xiesen,  one  of  Avhose  summits  overlooks  the  lake  of 
Thun,  and  is  often  ascended  for  its  grand  mountain  pano¬ 
rama,  is  entirely  composed  of  it ;  and  from  Sepcy  to  Miihlenen 
on  the  Kander  there  run  eleven  Swiss  leagues  of  flysch, 
having  here  and  there  a  thickness  of  5,000  feet.  Any  pedes¬ 
trian  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun  may  readily  discover 
and  study  it  by  walking  from  Oberhofen  to  Merligen,  and  by 
mounting  above  that  place  to  the  Ralligstdcke,  Avhere  Ave  our- 
sehes  have  AA’orked  at  it,  and  disinterred  some  of  its  delicate 
fucoids.  If  again  Ave  walk  along  the  deep  gorge  that  extends 
from  Bagatz  to  Pfiifers,  a  Avalk  taken  daily  in  the  season  by 
numberless  visitors — there  likcAvise  can  Ave  study  the  flysch 
Avhile  Ave  admire  the  romantic  scenery,  especially  if  Ave  mount 
up  by  sundry  deviations  along  the  sides  of  the  gorge.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  flysch  is  that,  Avhile  it  was  unimi)ortant  in 
the  formation  of  mountains,  it  nevertheless  contains  scarcely 
any  petrifactions  besides  the  marine  plants  named.  Hence  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine  its  precise  age  and  place  in  the 
scale  of  time,  though  it  is  after  much  examination  assigned  to 
a  peritxl  not  far  removed  from  tiiat  of  the  slates  of  the  jMatt. 

In  contact,  hoAvever,  Avith  the  flysch,  and  perhaps  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  it,  occurs  the  Xummulitic  formation,  Avhich  is  as  rich 
as  the  flysch  is  poor  in  petrifactions.  Indeed  these  rocks  are 
])rincipally  composed  in  some  places  of  multitudes  of  those  little 
lens-shaped  shells,  Avhich  in  their  smooth  circular  form  present 
a  rude  resemblance  to  coins,  and  hence  the  jxtpuiar  appellation 
of  ‘  XummuHtc,’  from  the  Latin  nummus.  These  shells  vary 
in  thickness  from  that  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  half-croAvn  and 
five-shilling  piece,  and  Avith  their  usual  Avhite  or  greyish-black 
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colour  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  worn  silver  coins.  The 
Egyptians — for  they  find  these  rocks  in  Egypt — cherished  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  the  lentils  which  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids  left  behind  them  were  changed  into  stone,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  fossil  nummulites.  Xatiiralists  now  know  that  the 
animal  which  once  inhabited  these  tiny  shells,  though  far  larger 
at  this  period  than  at  any  preceding  or  subsequent  periods, 
belonged  to  the  lihizopods.  In  no  other  epoch  have  these 
organisms  acquired  a  size  so  great,  or  performed  a  part  so  im¬ 
portant  as  in  the  ancient  formation  to  which  they  have  given 
their  name.  Every  foot  of  the  j)yiamids  of  Kysch  and  of  the 
catacombs  at  Thebes  in  Egyjit  represents  congregated  millions 
of  these  pretty  little  shells.  The  stone  of  Avhich  Paris  is  built 
(calcaire  grassier)  is  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  similar  minute  organisms  (Miliola),  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  Alps  we  find  nummulitic  products  more  gigantic 
than  pyramids  and  more  extensive  than  civic  capitals. 

The  rocks  in  which  they  occur  are  chiefly  comfjosed  of  a 
hard  brown  quartzose  sandstone  of  arenaceous  schists  and  of 
blackish  calcareous  grits.  At  Berne,  the  cajntal  of  Smtzer- 
land,  the  calcaret)us  Xummulite  of  the  llalligstocke,  above  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  enters  into  the  construction  of 
houses,  while  a  rugose  and  arenaceous  kind  of  the  same  for¬ 
mation  serves  for  the  pavement  of  the  sti-eets.  At  Berne  also 
they  employ  a  nummulitic  rock  in  tlic  manufacture  of  gas, 
which  has  small  veins  of  coal  in  it,  and  which  presents  much  of 
the  external  appearance  of  coal.  Tliis  formation,  then,  apart 
from  its  ancient  life,  is  of  considerable  economic  importance 
in  streets,  and  houses,  and  pyramids,  and  in  nocturnal  illumi¬ 
nation. 

The  Eocene  mammalia  belong  to  five  orders :  the  Pachy¬ 
derms  comprise  24  species;  the  lluminants,  12 ;  the  Rodents, 
4  ;  the  Carnivora,  8  ;  and  the  Quadrumaua,  1.  This  Eocene 
fauna  has  aliTiost  entirely  vanished  from  the  present  Switzer¬ 
land  so  far  as  concerns  the  species.  To-day  the  Quadrumaua 
are  wholly  wanting,  and  only  one  Pachydenn,  the  boar,  is 
known.  Amongst  the  most  curious  of  tlie  Swiss  fossil  remains 
are  those  of  a  solitary  monkey,  of  which  only  a  fragment 
of  the  upper  jaw  with  three  molars  was  found.  The  per¬ 
spicacity  of  Rutiraeyer  has  detennined  the  order  to  which  this 
animal  belonged,  and.  has  Avith  much  probability  assigned  its 
true  place  in  the  system.  In  its  teeth  it  resembles  the  African 
Maki  (Lemur),  and  the  Mycetes  of  America,  Avhile  its  maxil¬ 
lary  bone  brings  it  so  near  to  the  latter  as  to  settle  its  near 
relation  to  INIycetes.  Probably  coeval  with  the  SnAss  deposit 
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in  which  this  monkey  occurs  were  the  ‘  calcaire  grossier  ’  of 
Paris,  and  in  England  the  Bagshot  Sands,  the  highly  fossilifer- 
ous  deposits  of  Bracklesham  Bay,  and  the  flora  of  Alum  Bay 
in  the  Isle  of  AVight.  Higher  upwards,  and  forming  the 
Upper  Eocene,  there  are  fossiliferous  beds  in  several  parts  of 
Switzerland  which  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  gypsum  of 
Montmartre  near  Paris,  with  the  Bembridge  beds  in  the  Isle 
of  AVight,  and  Avith  some  in  Tuscany.  The  Avhole  are  con¬ 
nected  by  their  fauna  and  flora,  the  rocks  or  beds  in  their 
appearance  and  character  being  often  utterly  dissimilar. 

On  passing  upwards  to  the  Miocene  Ave  come  to  one  of  the 
most  instructive  epochs  as  concerns  SAvitzerland,  and  to  the 
extensive  and  Avidely  fossiliferous  formation  knoAvn  in  that 
country  as  the  Mollasse.  The  name  sounds  strangely,  and  it 
probably  came  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud  as  a  patois  Avord 
Avhich  is  noAV  familiar  enough  to  Swiss  geologists  and  to  foreign 
students.  The  area  of  this  Mollasse  comprises  about  152  geo¬ 
graphical  square  miles,  namely  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  total 
superficies  of  SAvitzerland.  Still  it  almost  always  remains  on 
the  outer  margin  of  the  true  Alps  and  nearly  encompasses 
them.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  Jura  valleys  and 
there  crosses  the  ferruginous  bohnerz  Avhich  we  have  just 
described.  The  SAviss  Alollasse  is  plainly  younger  than  the 
Swiss  Eocenes  and  is  therefore  classed  Avith  the  Miocenes. 

One  constituent  of  the  Mollasse  is  a  singular  conglomerate 
rock  which  forms  a  prominent  part  of  several  of  the  scenes 
most  visited  by  tourists.  Locally  it  bears  the  German  name 
of  Nagelfliih,  probably  given  to  it  from  its  rude  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  half-melted  mass  of  nail-heads.  It  really  consists 
of  pebbles  and  such  fragments  of  all  sizes  cemented  and  united 
by  an  arenaceous,  gritty  matrix.  In  some  places  it  is  supposed 
to  be  no  less  than  six  thousand  feet  thick,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
much  less  than  this  in  the  Kigi,  of  Avhich  it  certainly  covers  all 
the  upper  part.  Pedestrians  Avho  walk  up  this  mountain  by 
the  zigzag  paths  from  the  lake  of  Lucerne  pass  over  it  for  tAvo 
or  three  hours,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  its  immense  masses 
before  their  eyes  as  Avell  as  beneath  their  feet.  A  still  better 
vieAv  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  parts  of  the  lake 
of  Thun.  There  are  visible  tAA’o  or  three  deep  ravines,  dry  in 
summer  but  furnished  AA'ith  full  and  rushing  torrents  in  Avinter. 
By  AA’andering  along  these  rough  ravines  Ave  were  able  to 
examine  heaps  of  detached  pebbles  and  vast  banks  of  denuded 
Nagelfluh  on  the  mountain  sides.  The  greatest  developments 
of  Nagelfluh  lie  along  the  south  side  of  the  region  of  Mollasse 
between  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  and  from  Toggenburg, 
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along  the  chain  of  the  Hornli  at  the  environs  of  Kybourg  and 
Elgg-  The  Napf  and  the  Rigi  and  the  Speer  form  three 
mountain  landmarks  by  which  to  follow  this  long  development. 
The  railway  which  now  ascends  the  Rigi  runs  up  the  natural 
slopes  or  terraces  formed  by  it,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists 
every  summer  profit  by  the  natural  conformation  of  the  Nagel- 
fluh,  to  whom  its  name  and  character  will  be  a  perfect  novelty. 

A  long  marine  history  attaches  itself  to  this  enormous  con¬ 
glomerate,  and  even  at  first  sight  it  is  manifest  that  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  contained  pebbles  and  rock  masses  bespeak  vast 
aqueous  attritions  and  many  ages  of  ocean-surging  while  this 
conglomerate  was  forming  one  long  line  of  coast ;  but  these  we 
must  pass  over  together  with  other  details  about  the  petro¬ 
graphic  composition  of  the  jMollasse  of  various  sorts,  in  order 
that  w’e  may  dwell  upon  and  describe  its  abundant  flora.  For 
Eocene  plants  in  fulness  we  repair  to  the  deposits  of  our  own 
country  and  Italy ;  for  an  ample  Miocene  flora  to  Switzerland. 
Hardly  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  our  earth  possesses 
the  plants  of  this  epoch  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  restoration  of  this  flora  brings  back 
and  before  us  the  flowery  carpeting  which  then  covered  the  soil 
of  Central  Europe. 

In  eighty  places  in  Switzerland  remains  of  the  flora  of  the 
Mollasse  have  been  found  already,  and  they  may  be  hereafter 
augmented  in  number.  In  many  spots  it  is  true  that  a  few 
species  only  are  met  with,  but  they  are  numerous  in  others ; 
as  for  example  at  Monod,  with  193  species;  Lausanne  and 
its  environs,  with  96  species;  Lode,  with  140,  and  above 
all  at  G^ningen,  with  465  species.  In  all  920  species  of 
plants  have  been  collected  from  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
Switzerland.  Upon  these  Dr.  Heer,  as  mentioned  at  our 
commencement,  has  written  a  large  and  beautifully  illustrated 
Avork,*  by  which  he  is  Avell  and  Avidely  known  to  naturalists. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  volume,  noAv  before  us,  is  devoted 
to  the  same  subject  in  a  less  technical  manner,  but  even  in 
this  volume  the  treatment  is  so  scientific  that  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  predous  botanical  knoAvledge  to  appreciate  it,  and 
much  of  the  information  is  of  a  Avider  application  than  relates 
to  Switzerland. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  restore  two  localities  at  the  Miocene 
age  in  Switzerland ;  and  first  Lausanne  and  its  environs,  so  as 
to  reproduce  their  flora  and  explain  the  salient  characters  of  the 
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plants  of  this  region  at  that  epoch.  Transplanted  in  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  borders  of  the  old  lake,  we  cast  a  glance  on  the 
scene  which  science  enables  us  to  depict  by  a  transformation 
of  the  compact  rocks  which  now  cover  the  ground  into  a 
luxuriant  primeval  vegetation. 

First  and  foremost  Ave  notice  the  broad  fan-like  leaves  of  the 
Sabal,  and  a  great  Flabellaria,  as  well  as  the  long  pinnated 
leaves  of  Phccnlcites  (all  j)alms).  On  one  side  lifts  itself 
proudly  a  camphor-tree,  branching  out  broadly  Avith  shining 
leaves  and  forming  great  sombre  masses,  under  Avhich  developes 
itself  a  laurel,  Avhich,  though  still  young,  is  bushy  AA'ith  its  dark 
green  leaves.  All  these  are  of  the  class  of  evergreens  AA’hich  1 
Nourish  in  many  forests.  On  the  right  hand  Ave  discern  an 
acacia  Avith  its  fruits,  its  foliage  finely  cut  as  Ave  see  in  acacias 
noAv  groAving,  and  its  branches  detaching  tliemselves  singly  over 
the  under-mirroring  Avaters.  Where  the  lake  extends  itself  on 
the  right  hand  Ave  see  bushy  avIUoavs  bending  doAvn  Avith  slender 
branches  and  leaves,  and  strong  ferns  climbing  up  boldly  to  meet 
them.  F urther  off  on  the  right  hand  is  an  immense  maple  Avhich 
soars  above  its  neighbours,  and  on  the  remote  right  are  many 
similar  but  more  indistinct  trees.  On  the  surface  of  the  lake 
are  floating  the  leaves  of  the  Xymphoea  Charpentierii,  in  the 
company  of  Xelumbium  lluclill  Avith  its  beautiful  fioAvers  and 
its  shield-like  leaves,  Avhich  also  spread  over  the  water-level. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  plants  at  the  bottom  of  these  tran¬ 
quil  depths  (  Chara  Meriani  and  Chara  Esclicri),  Avhich  cover  it 
Avith  their  green  masses  and  afford  an  asylum  to  many  kinds  of 
Avater-snails  AA'hich  craAvl  upon  their  leaves.  One  little  creature 
runs  rapidly  over  these  plants  and  suddenly  plunges  and  becomes 
invisible.  There  also  are  sedges  Avith  large  leaves,  and  Aveeds 
croAvned  Avith  long  tufts  of  leaves  garnishing  the  banks,  Avhich 
at  places  are  occupied  by  tall  reeds. 

But  our  attention  is  most  forcibly  arrested  by  a  group  of 
palms  Avhich  occupies  the  centre  of  this  restored  picture :  the 
young  2)alms  A\-ith  fantail,  and  the  others  Avith  feather-like 
leaves.  The  Sabal,  the  Phccnicites,  and  the  INIanicaria  spread 
their  foliage  over  the  scanty  soil  and  reflect  their  sombre 
mirage  in  the  Avaters.  High  above  these  luxuriant  yet  loAver 
vegetation  lifts  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  the  trunk  or 
Flabellaria  lluminiana  and  opens  to  the  sky  its  proud  croAvn 
of  spreading  leaves.  Behind  this  is  a  beautiful  palm  AA’ith 
feathery  leaves  {Phcenicitcs  spectahilis),  Avhich  attracts  our 
notice  by  the  height  of  its  cylindrical  trunk  and  its  long  finely- 
cut  pinnules.  Still  further  beliind  these  Ave  dimly  trace  groups 
of  pines  and  of  several  trees  quite  unknoAvn  to  SAA’itzerland  in 
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these  days.  A  crocodile  finds  itself  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
this  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  is  on  the  point  of  emerging  from 
the  lake,  Avhile  some  tapirs,  which  have  been  bathing,  start  out 
of  the  water  and  regain  the  land.  In  the  remote  distance  the 
eye  is  turned  upon  a  group  of  the  rhinoceros  a])proaching  the 
marshy  bank;  while  close  to  these  some  Anthracotheriums, 
frog-like  in  sha])e,  issue  from  the  sombre  thickets  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  lake. 

Such  was  the  Lausanne  of  the  Miocene,  different  enough 
from  the  smiling,  man-inhabited,  tourist-haunted  Lausanne  of 
this  day  ! 

We  next  traverse  Switzerland  to  study  another  Miocene 
deposit.  A  dreary  place  to  oi’dinary  view  is  Giiningen,  near 
the  lake  of  Constance,  but  a  most  attractive  locality  to  the 
paleontologist.  After  about  half-an-hour’s  walk  above  G’^nin- 
gen,  at  one  place  550  feet  above  the  lake,  and  at  another 
place  150  feet  higher,  we  reach  two  rocky  spots  whei’e  lies  a 
treasury  of  fossil  remains  of  prodigious  richness  and  variety. 
For  some  unexplained  cause  the  conditions  of  the  period 
were  exceptionally  favourable  at  Giningen  to  the  preservation 
of  fossil  remains.  This  spot  was  a  kind  of  paleontological 
cabinet  in  which  all  the  remains  were  guarded  with  especial 
care.  There  is  hardly  another  deposit  like  it  in  any  other  region^ 
unless  we  except  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  and  its  lithographic 
slatestones.  A  great  number  of  the  beetle  tribe  have  hei'e 
come  down  to  us  Avith  tlieir  Avings  in  the  very  ])osition  they  took 
Avhen  they  fell  upon  the  Avater,  and  spread  these  Avings  to 
save  themselves  from  droAvning.  The  greater  number  of  the 
then  living  aquatic  insects  doubtless  died  Avithout  leaving  any 
traces,  but  some  of  them  Avere  so  rapidly  covered  up  in  the 
calcareous  paste,  that  not  only  their  impress,  but  even  their 
organic  substance,  has  reached  us;  and  AA'efind  them  in  all  their 
stages  of  larva),  nymphs,  and  perfect  insects.  It  is  necessary  to 
assume  a  quick  entombment  to  conceive  hoAv  those  most  deli¬ 
cately-structured  flies  haAC  survived  so  ])erlectly,  that  under 
a  microscope  avc  see  the  traces  of  their  feet  as  Avell  as  their 
wings.  The  colours  indeed  of  certain  Avoods  are  still  percep¬ 
tible.  From  all  the  facts  connected  Avith  these  insects  tAvo 
or  three  inferences  seem  warrantable.  Their  extraordinary 
state  of  preservation  Avlth  such  minute  and  rapidly-destruc- 
tible  organs  in  nearly  jACiTect  condition,  implies  in  parts 
of  the  old  freshAA’ater  lake  of  CEningen  the  emanation  of 
asphyxiating  gases.  The  insects  Avere  killed  by  these  ema¬ 
nations  in  a  minute  or  tAvo,  and  fell  perfect  on  the  Avater. 
Minute  proofs  of  this  conclusion  might  be  further  adduced. 
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This  also  explains  why  we  find  scarcely  any  insects  in  those 
spots  where  the  waters  were  fresh. 

Another  fair  inference  is,  that  a  great  forest  flourished  near 
CEningen  at  the  period  of  these  insects.  In  the  Switzerland  of 
our  day  the  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  woods  are  to  others  about 
as  one  to  eight  and  a  half,  while  the  proportion  at  CEningen  is 
as  about  one  to  three  and  a  quarter ;  so  that  its  forests  were 
far  richer  in  insects  than  those  of  the  present  time,  and  the 
insects  themselves  were  of  larger  species.  This  forest  must 
have  teemed  with  the  ivood-eating  kind,  and  the  Buprestes,  in 
great  abundance.  There  w’ere  larva;  of  little  fungus-dwelling 
flies  who  lived  upon  the  fungi  which  always  abound  in  humid 
parts.  There  were  ants  of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  from  the  large 
Termites  down  to  lesser  ants  which  inhabit  the  trunks  of  old 
trees.  There  were  also  great  grasshoppers  making  their  mo¬ 
notonous  noise  in  the  depths  of  the  leaves.  There  were  water- 
beetles  of  great  size  and  voracious  activity.  The  Dytiscus  of 
the  time  we  live  in  is  well  known  to  entomologists  and 
microscopists.  To  the  latter,  its  parts  and  its  larva;  when 
rightly  mounted  form  beautiful  objects.  In  old  CEningen  re¬ 
mains  of  the  same  occur,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  old  lake  in 
that  place  was  once  haunted  by  a  very  numerous  troop  of 
water-beetles  of  several  species  darting  about  in  all  directions, 
devouring  anything  they  could  grip,  only  giving  way  to  aquatic 
scorpions  and  enormous  water-flies.  Such  were  the  aquatic 
insects  at  CEningen. 

But  it  had  likewise  a  terrestrial  entomological  fauna,  as 
already  hinted.  Amongst  these  there  were  flesh-feeders,  plant- 
feeders,  and  cannibal  insect-feeders.  Of  cochineal  insects 
there  were  nineteen  species ;  and  in  fact  there  was  such  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  aquatic  and  land  insects  in  and 
around  this  particular  lake,  that  Dr.  Heer  has  been  more  or 
less  occupied  in  disinterring  and  describing  them  since  the  year 
1847.  They  formed  one  of  his  special  subjects  of  study  up  to 
1867,  and  the  figures  which  illustrate  the  text  of  the  present 
volume  for  the  most  part  represent  species  not  previously 
described  by  him.  The  reasoning  which  accompanies  these 
woodcuts  is  of  the  strictest  and  closest  order,  and  presents  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  highly  ingenious  and  yet  strictly  logical 
method  of  this  accomplished  author. 

The  existence  of  a  neighbouring  terrestrial  flora  is  not 
merely  probable,  but  is  actually  demonstrated  by  the  fossil 
remains  of  plants  on  the  spot.  The  flora  of  this  period  is  the 
special  subject  of  Dr.  lleer.  His  previously-named  great  work, 
on  the  Tertiary  Flora  of  Switzerland,  is  an  elaborate  book, 
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illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  plates  of  remains  of 
plants,  very  many  of  which  are  attributed  to  CEningen.  By 
means  of  these  we  can  in  some  measure,  though  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  one,  conceive  of  the  Miocene  flora  of  Switzerland.  In 
numerous  pages  of  the  volume  before  us  the  same  subject  is 
more  summarily  treated ;  but  if  anyone  will  study  the  author’s 
larger  work  by  the  aid  of  actual  fossils  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  yet  scarcely  known  to  be  here,  he  will  be  the  more  able 
to  reinstate  the  woods  and  waters  of  old  CEningen. 

In  studying  the  existing  remains  of  the  Miocene  flora, 
which  are  probably  nearly  contemporaneous  all  over  Europe, 
we  are  struck  with  the  delicacy  of  the  preservation  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  almost  the  only  preserved  parts  of  the  old 
plants.  If  a  maple-leaf  of  to-day  were  laid  upon  plaster  and 
most  carefully  impressed  by  human  care,  it  would  not  be 
more  minutely  traced  than  in  the  fossil  remains  now  referred 
to.  A  common  observer  would  think  he  was  looking  at  plaster 
models  for  a  drawing-school.  Yet  this  is  the  work  of  unaided 
Nature  imprinted  ages  before  man  appeared.  The  whole  must 
have  been  deposited  in  fresh  and  quiet  waters,  and  possibly 
fixed  by  a  sudden  emanation  of  gas,  as  is  presumed  in  the  case 
of  the  insects ;  for  the  leaves  bear  no  mark  of  fading  or  decay, 
they  are  as  fresh  and  full  as  if  of  this  present  autumn  in 
Windsor  Park,  or  Epping  forest. 

It  would  be  very  instructive  to  correlate  all  the  known 
Miocene  local  deposits  like  that  of  CEningen,  in  doing  which 
we  think  some  curious  analogies  would  be  discovered.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  far  distant  leaf-beds  found  in  one  of  the  Hebrides 
may  be  correlated  with  CEningen.  At  Ardtown,  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  there  is  a  series  of  eight  beds  in  combination  forming 
a  thickness  of  131  feet,  in  which  the  uppermost  and  lower¬ 
most  beds  are  basalt,  while  between  them  are  intercalated 
three  leaf-beds  and  two  ash-beds.  Equiseta  stems  are  found 
there  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  deposits  are  con- 
jectui’ed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  over 
which  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  ejected.  The  leaves  were 
examined  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  and  by  Dr.  Heer,  and 
were  pronounced  to  be  of  Miocene  age.  Their  climatal  aspect 
is  mid-European,  and  they  resemble  fossils  in  Styria  and 
Croatia.  Subsequently  Mr.  Geikie  showed  that  they  lie  near 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  volcanic  series  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
that  above  them  comes  a  succession  of  sheets  of  basalt  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  thick. 

The  old  lake  of  CEningen  abounded  in  fish.  Of  these,  up  to  the 
present  time,  32  species  have  been  determined,  and  these  are 
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assignable  to  15  genera.  Of  these  only  one  (Cyclurus)  is  ex¬ 
tinct,  all  the  others  survive  in  our  freshwaters.  In  this  and 
other  respects  the  fish  of  QCningen  completely  differ  from  those 
of  the  Glarus  slates,  which  latter  appear  nearer  to  mai'ine 
fish.  While  those  Eocene  fish  of  Matt  in  Glarus  have  only 
about  half  their  number  in  existing  waters,  31  out  of  the  32 
species  at  CEningen  are  identical  with  fish  of  our  time ;  and 
of  the  15  genera  12  (including  25  species)  still  swim  in  Swiss 
frcslnvaters.  A  great  jack  was  the  king-fish  of  CEningen, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  ISIalacopterygii — an  oixler 
of  fishes  containing  those  species  which  have  two  rays  of  the 
fins  flexible,  soft,  and  cartilaginous.  Amongst  these  were 
fishes  like  our  well-known  roach,  loach,  perch,  carp,  and  tench. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  several  fish  are  assigned  to  (Enin- 
gen  which  are  not  real  but  artificial  specimens  of  the  carp  and 
the  trout,  and  these  arc  frequently  found  in  old  collections 
from  that  spot.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  monks  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  CEningen  were  guilty  of  the  pious  fraud  of 
fabricating  fossil  fishes  to  which  they  gave  false  names ;  and 
for  the  last  century  the  fossil  fish  of  this  deposit  have  been 
regarded  as  valuable  and  saleable  curiosities,  and  dealers, 
imitating  the  old  monks,  have  coyued  their  skill  rather  than 
their  piety  in  modelling  certain  old  fossils  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  ignorantly  curious — giving  literally  a  stone  for  a  fish. 

The  reptiles  at  CEningen  were  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  fish,  though  not  so  numerous.  Of  the  existing  rep¬ 
tiles  in  Switzerland  there  are  27  species,  while  in  the 
Mollasse  of  that  country  the  fossil  remains  of  32  have  been 
found,  and  13  of  these  at  CEningen.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  reptiles  \vere  the  salamanders,  and  of  all  the  sala¬ 
manders  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  gigantic  salamander, 
which  the  old  natiu'alist  Scheuchzer  figured  and  described  as 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  drowned  in  the  Xoachian  deluge.  A 
curious  history  attaches  to  this  famous  fossil,  the  ‘  Homo  dilu- 
‘  vii  testis,’  which  was  discovered  about  140  years  ago  at 
CEningen  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  recount  it.  A  fine  and 
nearly  perfect  specimen  of  this  gigantic  salamander  has  been 
since  disinterred,  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
collection  in  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich.  The  old  natural¬ 
ist’s  name  is  still  retained  in  its  j)rescnt  designation,  Andrias 
Scheuchzeri,  and  the  fossil  animal  is  two  Swiss  feet  in  length. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  young  salamander,  for  another 
specimen,  also  preserved  at  Zurich,  is  larger  iu  all  its  parts, 
and  has  a  length  of  more  than  four  Swiss  feet,  while  the 
museum  at  Winterthur  possesses  even  a  still  larger  specimen ; 
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and  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Carlsruhc  there  is  a 
specimen  four  feet  in  lenj^th.  These  were  the  gi’catest  sala¬ 
manders  which  have  dwelt  upon  our  earth.  The  species  still 
living  in  Japan  (Andrias  Japonicus)  is  smaller,  but  has  a 
skeleton  almost  identical  with  that  of  Q^ningen.  It  sometimes 
attains  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  inhabits  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Southern  Japan.  Kemnants  of  a  gigantic  frog  have 
been  discovered  at  (Eningen :  a  creature  that  probably  hid 
itself  in  the  mud  during  the  day,  and  came  forth  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  leap  about  the  adjoining  land  in  search  of  food.  Xor 
were  Saurians,  serpents,  and  tortoises  wanting  around  the  lake 
we  are  now  re-animating.  One  of  the  tortoises  {Chebjdra 
Murchisoni)  was  of  signal  size,  the  length  of  the  whole  reptile 
from  the  extremity  of  its  head  to  that  of  its  tail  having  been 
more  than  a  yard.  Its  carapace  was  a  ])erfect  oval,  and  its 
tail  was  long.  But  still  more  interesting  than  these  are  the 
remains  of  a  bird  found  at  CEningen.  The  fossil  remnants  of 
birds  are  so  rare  that  this  one  possesses  a  particular  attraction. 
It  was  probably  of  an  aquatic  species  (Anas),  but  cannot  be 
well  determined.  A  large  feather  has  come  from  the  same  place. 
We  have  chosen  the  locality  of  GSningen  for  our  principal 
illustration  of  the  life  of  this  epoch,  because  it  is  the  richest  of 
all  the  Miocene  deposits,  as  a  whole,  and,  as  before  said,  shows 
its  fossils  in  the  finest  conservation.  It  is  an  adequate  speci¬ 
men  of  the  exuberant  vitality  of  this  period,  and  of  the  riches 
which  it  displayed  in  an  extraordinary  measure  in  Switzerland. 
The  inferences  respecting  climate  deducible  from  the  character 
of  this  varied  fauna  and  flora  are  beyond  our  limits,  but  are 
fully  and  cautiously  stated  by  Dr.  Heer  in  a  separate  chapter. 

We  now  approach  the  Glacial  Epoch,  and  will  first  notice 
a  formation  in  what  has  been  called  the  Inter-glacial  Period. 

In  England  there  is  a  remarkable  local  formation  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  where  from  Cromer  onwards  for  nearly  forty 
miles  the  beatings  of  the  sea-waves  have  uncovered  the  rough 
remnants  of  an  ancient  forest.  There  roots  and  branches  of 
old  trees  spread  in  all  directions ;  and  amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  many  specimens  of  fir  and  pine  cones — like  those  of  the 
sjwuce  or  Scotch  fir,  together  with  seeds  and  leaves  of  marsh 
plants.  AVith  these  are  associated  the  teeth  of  at  least  two 
species  of  elephants  {Elephas  antiqnus  and  meridionalis),  and 
parts  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  ox,  horse,  stag,  pig, 
and  beaver.  Paleontologists  well  know  this  rich  deposit; 
local  collectors  have  gathered  curious  collections  from  it;  and 
the  Londoners  w'ho  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  Geological 
Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  will  find  that  the  late  Mr.  King’s 
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collection  of  Elephantine  and  other  fossils  from  this  locality  is 
there  exhibited.  If,  after  having  inspected  these,  we  visit 
Switzerland,  Dr.  Heer  will  tell  us  that  he  can  show  very 
similar  fossils  and  a  similar  deposit  in  his  country,  probably 
of  about  the  same  geological  age ;  and  he  will  accompany 
us  to  the  before-mentioned  canton  of  Glarus,  and  tarry  with 
us  near  the  heights  of  the  Speer  (from  which  a  very  fine 
panorama  is  visible  on  a  fine  day),  the  Schiinisorberg  and  the 
Miirchenstock.  Hereabouts  we  discover  deposits  of  a  particular 
character  closely  resembling  those  of  Cromer  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk. 

In  the  Commune  of  Durnten,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
minutes  from  the  village  of  that  name,  there  are  certain  layers 
of  carbonaceous  matter  or  lignite,  and  these  are  eagerly  worked 
for  fuel  in  a  country  so  scantily  provided  with  coal  as  Switzer¬ 
land.  Here,  then,  is  a  local  industry  of  some  importance ;  but 
at  present  we  heed  it  not,  for  we  only  desire  to  learn  what 
Durnten  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  primeval  ages. 
The  layers  of  lignite  Indicate  an  ancient  marshy  border  of  a 
lake,  which  at  times  made  inroads  into  turf  bogs.  Veins  of 
coaly  matter  and  clay  therefore  alternate  in  this  spot,  and  by  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  clay,  sand,  lignite,  and  erratic  debris,  we  trace 
the  changes  of  the  times.  Plainly  observable  is  the  striking 
analogy  with  our  Cromer  forest-bed  deposit ;  for  here  are  trunks 
of  pine  trees  both  in  a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  position, 
the  texture  of  their  wood  being  identical  with  that  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  period.  Here  also  we  find  numerous  pine-cones,  small 
and  great,  ripe  and  unripe,  moist  and  dry.  If  we  choose  to 
follow  our  author  in  this  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  as  a  pro¬ 
fessed  botanist  he  makes  this  indisputably  clear.  Moreover, 
that  great  expositor  of  Mosses,  Professor  Schimper,  has  deter¬ 
mined  certain  cryptogams,  which  have  left  their  marks  in 
that  part  of  the  foliaceous  deposit  which  was  once  a  peaty 
marsh. 

But  the  elephants’  teeth  are  the  chief  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  DUrnten  and  Cromer.  Nothing,  indeed,  approaching  to 
!Mr.  King’s  collection  of  elephantine  teeth  from  Norfolk  can 
be  seen  at  Durnten,  but  at  the  latter  place  two  fine  molars  of 
an  elephant  were  secured,  and  these  are  assigned  to  Elephas 
antiqiius  and  Elephas  primigenius.  Durnten,  however,  has 
furnished  the  almost  complete  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros,  which 
accidentally  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  Besides  and 
below  the  mammalian  remains.  Dr.  Heer  met  with  at  Diiru- 
ten  fossil  insects,  which  we  believe  have  not  been  found  at 
Cromer  in  Norfolk.  At  least  a  dozen  or  two  of  winjr-cases 
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came  into  his  possession,  and  on  these  he  discourses  entomo- 
logically. 

ffiningen  dates  from  the  last  period  of  the  Mollasse,  and  has 
not  even  one  species  common  with  Diirnten,  so  that  there  is 
an  enormous  hiatus  betw^een  the  two  formations.  Thus,  too, 
old  Lausanne  and  old  Diirnten  are  as  unlike  as  possible.  In 
the  one  was  a  sub-tropical  vegetation  with  trees  which  are 
entire  strangers  to  existing  Switzerland  ;  in  the  other  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  its  actual  vegetation.  The  Mollasse,  therefore,  was 
completely  changed  before  the  time  we  now  regard,  and  we 
are  able  to  follow  the  change  along  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps. 

What  in  one  of  the  plates  of  the  volume  before  us  has  been 
done  for  Diirnten — namely,  a  pictorial  restoration  of  the  prime¬ 
val  life  in  that  spot,  displaying  the  trees,  bushy  vegetables,  and 
the  various  mammalia  roaming  among  them — might  likewise  be 
effected  for  our  forest-beds  at  Cromer,  and  probably  the  restored 
landscapes  would  be  very  similar;  it  is  clear  that  the  warm 
period  indicated  by  the  fossils  at  both  places  was  an  intercala¬ 
tion  between  two  periods  of  extreme  cold ;  hence  the  title 
‘  Inter-glacial.’  The  antecedence  of  a  cold  climate  at  Cromer 
is  proved  by  the  arctic  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
shells  of  living  species  included  in  the  marine  strata  of  Chilles- 
ford  near  Ipswich ;  and  the  subsequence  of  a  cold  period  at 
Cromer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  underlies  the  great  mass 
of  glacial  drift,  containing  boulders  and  angular  blocks  trans¬ 
ported  from  afar.  Thus  a  period  so  long  as  to  afford  time  for 
the  accumulation  of  dense  beds  of  lignite,  as  at  Utznach  in  St. 
Gall  and  Diirnten,  and  the  flourishing  of  numerous  mammalia, 
came  with  its  life-sustaining  climate,  like  an  unexpected  sum¬ 
mer  between  two  freezing  periods,  also  of  long  duration,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Zurich  and  of  Norwich  about  the  same  time 
enjoyed  the  exceptional  blessing  of  sunshine  and  heat,  not 
unlike  the  present  climate  in  Switzerland.  It  was  indeed  a 
favourable  time  for  urochs,  the  primeval  o^,  elephants,  rhino¬ 
ceroses,  tall  stags,  and  cavernous  bears.  Nor  were  insects  ab¬ 
sent  amidst  these  great  mammalia,  and  these  little  creatures 
doubtless  lived  amongst  the  aquatic  and  marshy  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  At  death  they  fell  in  the  waters,  and  the 
parts  of  their  small  bodies  were  dislocated ;  but  there  they  are 
disentombed  to-day,  with  the  dense  lignites  and  huge  relics  of 
the  mammalia  of  the  place  and  the  period. 

With  the  Pliocene  relics  we  have  now  finished,  and  we  come 
upwards  to  times  which  are  named  Recent,  however  remote 
from  all  historical  chronology.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
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astonishiii"  chapters  in  Dr.  I  leer's  book  is  that  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  Swiss  Glacial  Epoch.  During  this  period  there 
was  a  great  lowering  of  temperature,  when  the  Swiss  glaciers 
descended  from  the  Alpine  zone  and  invaded  the  plains. 
En’atic  blocks  came  down  with  them,  and  these  are  strewed 
over  many  adjacent  districts.  Animals  capable  of  enduring 
extreme  cold  then  and  there  flourished,  while  forests  were 
destroyed  and  buried ;  but  there  was  a  flora  as  appropriate 
to  that  period  as  the  fauna.  Both  can  be  in  imagination 
accurately  restored  from  our  paleontological  knowledge.  The 
most  striking  restoration  has  been  made  by  Dr.  fleer  to 
serve  as  the  frontisiaece  to  the  present  volume.  Zurich  is 
seen  in  its  primeval  desolation.  The  outline  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  round  and  beyond  it  is  much  the  same  as  we  now 
behold,  but  in  place  of  the  present  busy  town  and  steamboat- 
travelled  lake,  with  po|)ulou3  villages  and  noisy  manufactories 
on  the  banks,  we  discern  nothing  but  a  vast  and  dreary  ice¬ 
field  not  unlike  those  represented  in  the  books  of  Polar  expedi¬ 
tions.  Little  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  is  visible,  but  blocks  and 
seracs  of  ice  are  piled  uj)  and  spread  out  for  miles.  The  time 
ohosen  is  the  end  of  the  second  glacial  jxcriod.  The  great  glacier 
of  the  district  is  in  retreat.  The  chain  of  hills  which  it  covers 
are  already  free  and  are  covered  with  forests  of  coniferous  trees. 
Upon  the  ice-broken  surface  of  the  lake  run  two  long  lateral 
moraines  ;  nearer  to  our  stand-jxoint  is  a  terminal  moraine,  the 
enormous  blocks  of  which  have  been  brought  down  by  the 
glacier.  Dwarf  pines  and  alders  are  struggling  upwards  out 
of  unfriendly  soils.  A  little  family  of  marmots,  Avhose  shrill 
whistle  is  so  welcome  and  so  familiar  to  glacial  excursionists  of 
our  day,  is  diverting  itself  in  corners,  while  on  the  right  hand 
appear  some  huge  mammoths,  and  not  far  from  them  a  herd  of 
reindeer  is  making  its  cautious  way  along  a  strip  of  land  and 
jxroceeding  to  drink.  Far  and  high  in  the  distance  tower  the 
GUirnisch  and  the  Windgelle  mountains,  from  which  descends 
the  glacier  which  has  desolated  and  is  now  slowly  retreating 
to  the  plains.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  lake  of  Zurich 
towards  the  decline  of  the  second  glacial  period. 

So,  then,  from  all  the  relics  left  to  us  it  is  manifest  that  the 
warm  Tertiary  period  was  succeeded  by  a  climate  far  colder  than 
that  which  now  prevails  in  the  same  countries.  The  Pliocene 
climate  more  nearly  approached  to  ours.  The  invasive  descent 
of  the  great  glaciers  was  wholly  a  question  of  temperature  in 
the  period  which  followed.  If  the  mean  temperature  became 
lower  by  four  or  five  degrees,  irresistibly  downward  slid  the 
glaciers  into  the  plains ;  let  but  the  temperature  be  equally 
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raised,  and  the  glaciers  were  on  the  retreat.  Strange  and  per¬ 
plexing  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  old  glaciers  are  at  first  sight, 
the  key  to  them  all  is  a  few  degrees  higher  or  lower  of  tem¬ 
perature.  We  can  with  this  key  go  through  the  whole  local 
history  of  the  marches  and  countermarches  of  these  immense 
masses  of  ice,  until  we  reach  the  Post-glacial  period,  and  come 
nearer  to  the  ages  of  Alan. 

During  the  fullest  development  of  the  Glacial  period,  and 
while  thousands  of  feet  of  ice  covered  the  valleys,  organic  life 
was  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits.  In  the  midst  of  the  dead 
seas  of  ice,  however,  there  were  islands,  and  some  of  the  lofti¬ 
est  Alpine  regions  were  lifted  out  of  these  dead  seas,  as  is 
proved  by  the  quantities  of  erratic  blocks  now  forming  portions 
of  moraines.  Upon  these  islands  what  life  remained  then  sur¬ 
vived,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  day  Dr.  Heer  has  collected 
106  sj)ecies  of  Phanerogamous  plants  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Grisons,  at  elevations  of  from  8,500  to  11,000  feet.  So 
also  at  Spitzbergen  111  species  of  Phanerogams,  and  in 
Greenland  more  than  320  species,  are  discovered  even  where 
glaciers  cover  the  country  and  descend  to  the  sea.  Whenever 
the  Swiss  glaciers  diminished  and  the  subjacent  soil  was  laid 
bare,  vegetation  again  invaded  the  ground,  and  the  foliaceous 
lignites  show  a  flora  resembling  that  of  our  actual  middle 
Europe  and  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  mountain  trees.  Always  the  vegetation  followed  the 
glacial  changes,  and  made  good  its  place  wherever  it  could. 
Living  Alpine  plants  follow  this  precedent,  and  some  surround 
the  lofty  fields  of  neve  and  establish  themselves  upon  the 
moraines  and  glacier  islands,  and  in  the  midst  of  desolation 
display  their  charming  colours  to  our  eyes. 

We  must  pass  over  the  scanty  fauna  of  the  Glacial  epoch, 
as  well  as  more  detailed  particulars  about  its  flora.  It  would 
have  been  highly  instructive  to  have  dwelt  awhile  upon  the 
latest  (Quaternary  deposits,  because  %vith  them  we  come  com¬ 
paratively  near  to  Alan.  Nothing,  however,  shows  when  he 
first  appeared,  for  the  remnants  of  the  lake-dwellings  are  long 
posterior  to  the  periods  of  which  we  have  last  been  writing. 
Alan  may,  and  perhaps  must,  have  been  on  the  earth  before 
these,  but  his  pre-historic  chronology  is  still  obscure  and  unde¬ 
termined.  Whenever  he  did  appear,  our  present  province 
and  that  of  Dr.  Heer  ceases ;  for  we  descant  only  upon  the 
Primeval  Life  of  Switzerland. 

Tourists  of  hasty  habits  know  nothing  of  the  attractions 
associated  with  the  subterranean  science  of  Switzerland,  and 
nothing  of  the  paleontological  studies  connected  with  it ;  yet 
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these  add  inexhaustible  interest  to  the  country,  quite  apart 
from  the  allied  branches  of  research  in  the  lithology  and  mine¬ 
ralogy  of  the  Alps.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this  romantic 
region,  wherein  for  many  thousands  of  years  no  human  voice 
was  heard  and  no  human  footprints  seen ;  wherein  only  the 
drone  of  beetles  and  the  hum  of  swarming  insects,  and  the 
harsh  cries  of  great  and  small  vertebrates  resounded ;  wherein 
for  long  ages  strange  plants  and  trees,  arborescent  ferns  and 
bamboo-like  reeds,  stood  erect  out  of  still  lakes  and  silent 
swamps,  and  there  perished  and  formed  the  materials  for  thick 
beds  of  black  slaty  rocks  and  carbonaceous  strata, — it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  upon  these  very  places  and  over  the 
relics  of  an  incalculably  ancient  world,  there  stand  to-day 
populous  villages,  busy  and  prosperous  towns  and  cities,  the 
railroad,  the  manufactory,  and  the  hotel.  Those  lakes  that 
were  once  ice-fields  and  glacial  deserts  are  now  deep  in  water, 
bordered  with  villas  and  towns,  and  ploughed  daily  by  steam¬ 
boats  freighted  with  men  and  ■women  of  all  civilised  nations. 
Mountains  of  buried  life  are  ascended  by  crowds  of  visitors ; 
and  a  raihvay  runs  up  and  down  the  inclines  of  an  agglomer¬ 
ation  of  old  sea-shore  rocks.  In  fine,  Man  has  arrived,  and 
he  only  of  all  the  living  creatures  of  the  long  past  geological 
epochs  is  qualified  to  disinter,  observe,  and  reason  about  them. 
Endowed  with  faculties  totally  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  living  beings  which  preceded  him,  he  patiently  labours  in 
interpreting  the  past ;  and  out  of  neglected  stones,  and  gravel 
beds,  and  mire  and  slates  and  rocks,  and  glaciers  and  moraines, 
elicits  a  history  as  interesting  as  any  that  has  passed  within 
his  own  period,  restores  the  strangest  tableaux  to  the  curious^ 
eye,  reanimates  the  life  of  ages  compared  wdth  which  his  own 
is  as  brief  as  that  of  a  gnat  in  a  sunbeam,  and  verifies  the 
whole  by  a  science  which  year  by  year  is  becoming  still  more 
accurate,  still  better  founded,  and  more  comprehensive  than 
any  other  science  w’hich  relates  to  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell. 
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Aut.  VII. — 1.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Gilbert  Elliot, 
First  Earl  of  Minto.  By  the  Countess  of  !Minto.  3  vols. 
London:  1874. 

2.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rir/ht  Hon.  llnr/h  Elliot.  By  the 
Countess  of  Minto.  Edinburgh  :  1808. 

tr^iiEUE  is  not  a  fairer  tract  in  Scotland  than  that  which 
"*■  stretches  along  the  pleasant  banks  of  Teviotdale  from 
Hawick  to  Ancruin  bridge.  Famous  in  Border  story  and  in 
Border  song,  as  the  cradle  of  the  strong  races  of  the  Scotts, 
the  Kerrs,  and  the  Elliots — not  less  renowned  in  our  own 
times  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  serenity  of  its  climate, 
the  perfection  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  genial  character  of 
its  j)eoplc — this  valley  offers  a  striking  picture  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  Avhich  has  made  Scotland  what  she  is,  and  planted 
in  her  rugged  soil  the  graces  and  the  culture  of  modern  life. 
The  Border  chieftains  have  grown  into  the  soldiers,  the  states¬ 
men,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  judges  of  a  great  empire ; 
but  whilst  they  display  in  wider  fields  their  hereditary 
energy  and  ability,  they  retain  an  unwavering  affection  and 
allegiance  to  that  corner  of  the  earth  which  is  peculiarly  their 
home.  Here  beneath  those  crags  on  which  V'illiam  of  Delo- 
raine  saw  ‘  the  moonbeams  glint  ’  as  he  rode  from  Branksome 
to  Melrose — 

‘  Cliffs,  doubling  on  their  echoes  borne 
The  terrors  of  the  robber’s  horn ; 

Cliffs  which  for  many  a  later  year 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear,’ 

lies  that  old  house  of  Minto,  which  has  sent  forth  so  many 
generations  of  brave  and  upright  men,  of  high-principled  and 
sensible  women,  to  the  battle  of  life.  Its  history  is  the  history 
of  a  family,  ever  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  home 
and  abroad,  ever  active  in  the  discharge  of  public  and  of 
private  duties.  Its  annals  are  overflowing  with  the  records 
of  illustrious  friendships,  of  strong  domestic  affections,  and  of 
the  adventures  and  services  of  the  children  of  that  house  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Modern  curiosity  exults  to  find  in 
such  collections  as  the  Paston  or  the  Trevelyan  Letters  a 
picture  of  English  life  in  ages  long  gone  by.  The  family 
papers  at  Minto  afford  similar  materials  for  the  history  of 
society  at  periods  much  less  remote  from  our  own.  Had 
three  or  four  centuries  elapsed,  every  line  in  these  genuine 
memorials  of  the  past  would  be  scanned  with  inexhaustible 
interest  To  us,  the  contents  of  these  volume  is  less  strange. 
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but  not  on  that  account  less  valuable.  They  speak  to  us  like 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  or  Gainsboi-ough,  or  rather  they 
supply  to  those  portraits  the  only  thing  that  is  Avanting  to 
them — speech  ami  action.  ‘  While  searching  their  AvritingsJ 
says  their  biographer,  ‘we  have  grown  into  intimacy  Avith 
‘  themselves ;  they  have  passed  from  the  Avorld  of  shadoAvs 
*  into  corporeal  substance ;  Ave  have  Avalked,  talked,  and  eaten 
‘  Avith  them ;  and  it  becomes  hard  to  part  Avith  their  bright 
‘  and  gracious  images,  and  to  hand  them  doAvn  to  posterity 
‘  in  a  condition  as  impersonal  as  that  of  an  old  ncAvspaper.’ 

By  a  fortunate  accident,  the  present  Countess  of  Minto, 
herself  descended  by  birth  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  to  Avhich  she  is  allied  by  her  marriage,  and  in  Avhich 
she  noAV  fills  the  most  conspicuous  position,  has  all  the 
qualities  Avhich  enable  her  to  turn  these  literary  heirlooms 
of  the  House  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  already  in¬ 
debted  to  her  for  the  memoir  of  her  grandfather,  Hugh 
Elliot,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  specimens  Ave  possess  of  a 
class  of  literature  in  AA'hich  the  French  are  much  richer  than 
ourseh’es — a  family  memoir,  Avritten  Avith  a  lightness  of  touch 
and  gaiety,  not  uiiAvorthy  of  the  very  amusing  and  Avayward 
indiAudual  to  Avhose  memory  it  is  dedicated.  But  the  present 
undertaking  required  far  greater  perseverance  to  master  the 
eighty  or  ninety  volumes  of  old  letters  and  manuscripts,  Avhich 
relate  in  detail  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  elder  brother 
and  head  of  the  family.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  These  researches 
involved  a  minute  and  exact  acquaintance  Avith  the  state  of 
parties  and  the  state  of  society  during  the  reign  of  George 
III. ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  person  or  an  important  event  of 
those  times,  Avith  Avhich  Sir  Gilbert  Avas  not  brought  into  some 
sort  of  contact.  From  muniments  so  vast,  the  task  of  selec¬ 
tion  Avas  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  family  history  in  its 
perfection  must  neither  aspire  too  high  nor  sink  too  Ioav  into 
domestic  detail.  We  Avish  to  knoAv  enough  about  the  subjects 
of  it  to  be  taken  into  their  j)ersonal  confidence,  but  Ave  use 
the  knoAvlcdge  Ave  have  thus  acquired  of  them  to  throAV 
light  on  general  society  and  on  public  events.  Lady  Minto 
appears  to  us  to  liaA-e  hit  the  just  mean.  Her  nan-ative  is 
alAA’ays  lively  and  agreeable,  and  the  instinct  of  literary 
taste,  Avhich  cannot  be  acquired  Avhere  it  does  not  exist  by 
nature,  has  allied  itself  in  her  to  the  ease  of  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  fruit  of  extensive  reading.  These  volumes, 
Avere  they  even  less  agreeable  in  point  of  form,  Avould  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  times,  because  they 
bring  before  us  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  and  indeed  in  their 
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own  language  and  habiliments,  the  men  of  an  illustrious 
generation.  But  in  point  of  form,  and  in  the  sj)irit  with 
which  the  narrative  is  sustained,  they  are  to  us  delightful ; 
and  we  cannot  better  show'  the  high  opinion  we  have  formed  of 
them  than  by  retiring  ourselves  behind  the  curtain,  leaving  the 
accomplished  authoress  in  possession  of  the  audience. 

The  Elliots  of  liedheugh  were  settled  on  the  Border  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century  and  were  held  res])onsible  men  at 
that  time  for  ‘  good  rule  ’  in  Liddesdale.  The  lands  still 
occui)ied  by  their  descendants  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  possession  of  the  family ;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  chieftainship  had  passed  to  the  Elliots  of  Stobs, 
and  from  that  branch  the  lines  of  Heathfield,  the  gallant 
defender  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  Minto,  took  their  common 
origin.  When  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobs,  a  son  of  Elliot 
of  Larriston  and  of  jNIaiy  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  was  born,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Border  was  still 
the  scene  of  rapine  and  perpetual  warfare.  The  bride’s  portion 
consisted  of  ‘  half  a  Michaelmas  moon  ’ — that  is  of  half  the 
plunder  that  could  be  lifted  on  a  September  night ;  the  bride¬ 
groom  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  ‘  Glbbie  wi’ the  gowden 
‘  garters,’  while  the  lady  his  wife  was  known,  and  is  remem¬ 
bered  to  this  day,  as  ‘  muckle-mou’d  ^leg.’  These  rough 
‘  forbears  ’  were  the  progenitors  of  the  race.  Their  eldest 
son,  William,  sate  in  the  great  Scottish  Parliament  of  1641, 
and  his  son  Avas  knighted  on  the  field  of  Largo  by  Charles 
II.  and  created  a  baronet  in  1666;  a  second  baronetcy  Avas 
conferred  in  1700  on  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  descended  from 
the  younger  branch.  This  Gilbert  Avas  the  first  of  the  family 
who  turned  to  the  profession  of  the  laAV,  and  he  lived  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

‘  Born  in  1G51,  his  youth  AA'as  passed  under  the  Avorst  Government 
that  ever  ruled  Scotland,  and  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  suffered 
by  his  countrymen  and  kindred  made  a  profound  impression  on  a  mind 
already  strongly  imbued  Avith  Presbyterian  sympathies.  At  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  two  of  his  uncles  of  the  Stobs  family  had  been  subjected  to 
heavy  fines  and  forfeitures,  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity ;  but  after  the  attempt,  no  less  foolish  than  Avicked,  to  esta¬ 
blish  Prelacy  by  the  Act  of  1062,  the  Avhole  of  his  connexion,  male 
and  female,  seem  Avarmly  to  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formists.  Then  again  the  harvest  moon  shone  on  armed  bands  travel¬ 
ling  as  unAvesiriediy  among  the  Border  glens  and  hills  to  hejir  the 
Gospel  from  their  fugitive  preachers,  as  in  former  days  they  had  ridden 
to  chase  an  enemy  or  cany  off  the  prey.  Those  Avho  Avere  forbidden 
to  meet  in  temples  made  Avith  hands,  assembled  on  the  hill-tops,  Avhile 
the  glittering  squadrons  of  Dalhousie  and  Airlie  Avatched  them  from 
the  vale  beloAv.’ 
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The  story  of  his  rise  in  life  is  curious.  One  William 
Veitch,  afterwards  well  known  as  a  Scottish  minister,  had 
been  driven  by  the  persecution  to  the  Border,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Government  upon  an  arbitrary  sentence 
obtained  against  him  twelve  years  before.  Veitch  choose  the 
young  writer  Gilbert  Elliot,  then  in  Edinburgh,  to  go  up  to 
London  to  represent  his  case  at  Court. 

‘  Elliot  accordingly  went  up  to  London,  where  he  was  successful  in 
enlisting  on  behalf  of  his  client  the  ardent  support  and  co-operation  of 
Shaftesbury,  Monmouth,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  by  whom 
an  amount  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  under 
which,  though  not  at  once,  its  obduracy  gave  way.  A  royal  order, 
desiring  that  all  further  proceedings  against  Veitch  should  be  stopped, 
was  sent  through  Lord  Stair  to  Gilbert  Elliot.  To  this  consummation 
the  courage  and  ability  of  the  young  agent  had  materially  contributed, 
and  the  notice  thus  drawn  to  him  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  in  Scotland  and  of  the  principsil  Whigs  in  England,  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  future  fortunes.  Of  this  fact  Veitch  reminded  him 
in  after  years  by  the  playful  remark,  that,  “  had  it  not  been  for  him, 
the  worthy  judge  might  have  been  copying  papers  at  a  plack  a  page  ;  ” 
to  whom  his  friend  rejoined  with  at  least  equal  point,  “  that  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  the  birds  would  long  since  have  pecked  another  skull  on 
the  Nether  Bow  Port.”  Not  long  after  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
these  proceedings,  Elliot  had  a  share  in  the  escape  from  prison  and 
death  of  a  more  important  person,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  lying  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  under  a  false  charge  of  treason,  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  life  was  aimed  at  by  the  Privy  Council.’  * 

These  services  endeared  the  young  lawyer  to  the  Whigs. 
He  was  driven  from  Scotland  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
in  1685  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  Scottish  gentlemen  who 
met  at  Rotterdam  to  determine  ‘  upon  a  great  undertaking 
‘  in  defence  of,  and  for  the  recovery  of,  the  religious  rights  and 
‘  liberties  of  the  people  of  Scotland.’  He  shared  the  disasters 
of  the  ill-fated  expeditions  of  Argyle,  but  escaped  back  to 
Holland,  though  under  sentence  of  death.  In  1687  he 
obtained  a  reversal  of  his  forfeiture  in  consideration  of  his 
father,  Gavin  Elliot’s,  sufferings  in  the  Royal  cause ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Revolution  brought  his  friends  into 
power,  and  placed  him  in  the  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council 

*  A  sentence  of  death  liad,  in  fact,  been  passed  on  Argyle,  though 
the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  declared  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
execute  it.  But  it  was  under  this  sentence  that  Argyle  was  executed, 
after  the  failure  of  hia  expedition  to  the  West  of  Scotland.  He  was 
not  tried  for  the  last  act  of  rebellion.  (See  Macatilay’a  History,  vol.  i. 
pp.  550-57.) 
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of  Scotland,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  he  was  raised 
to  the  Bench. 

His  son,  the  second  Sir  Gilbert,  succeeded  him  not  only  in 
his  hereditary,  but  in  his  judicial  honours,  for  he  too  bore  the 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Minto  and  rose  to  be  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
and  ultimately  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  literary  taste,  his  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  his  musical  gifts.  He  was  a  zealous 
agriculturist,  and  one  of  the  first  persons  who  contributed  to 
road-making  and  scientific  culture  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 
The  noble  forest  trees  and  larches  which  now  adorn  the  glen 
at  Minto  Avere  planted  by  his  hands — some  of  them  from  seeds 
sent  to  him  in  a  letter  by  John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  But  above 
all,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  Whig 
principles  and  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  time  Avhen  the 
Stuarts  once  more  disputed  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

‘  When,  “  in  the  45,”  Prince  Charlie  took  his  way  from  Edinburgh 
to  Carlisle  through  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale,  a  party  of  his  followers 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minto — so  suddenly  that 
the  judge  had  barely  received  warning  of  their  approach  Avhen  they 
arrived  before  the  house.  Happily  his  daughter  Jean  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  receiving  the  unwelcome  guests,  with  courteous  hospitality 
she  detained  them  within  the  house  while  her  father  found  time  to 
reach  the  refuge  of  some  neighbouring  craigs.  There,  “  where  falcons 
“  hang  their  giddy  nest,"  he  lay  concealed  among  boulders,  ivy  and 
brushwood,  within  hearing  of  the  voices  of  the  troopers  Avho  Availed  lor 
their  leaders  at  the  lodge  below  the  hill,  nor  left  his  lair  till  he  had 
seen  the  reunion  of  the  party,  the  dismissal  of  the  terrilied  shepherd’s 
boy  Avho  had  held  their  horses,  and  themselves  making  at  rapid  pace 
for  the  ford  over  Teviot  and  the  road  to  the  Border  Hills. 

‘  Possibly,  and  not  improbably,  he  may,  Avhile  thus  gazing  on  the 
Avide  landscape  beloAV  him,  have  moralised  on  the  fate  Avhich  Avas 
driving  the  last  Stuart  from  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  he  may  have  looked  from  the  hills  of  Liddesdale,  cradle  of 
his  race,  a  district  given  over  by  James  IV.  to  be  harried  by  Henry 
VIII.,  to  far  Dunse  Law,  Avhere  his  kindred  had  stood  in  battle-array 
to  Avithstand  Prince  Charlie’s  grandfather ;  and  not  a  feature  of  that 
wide  vicAv,  diversified  Avith  hill,  and  craig,  and  glen,  and  stream,  all 
more  or  less  associated  with  the  history  of  the  land,  could  recall  to  him 
one  noble  exploit,  one  royal  deed,  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  those, 
termed  in  derision  by  their  Border  subjects  of  yore,  “  Kings  of  Fife 
“  and  the  Lothians.” 

‘  In  after  years  the  juetice-clerk  Avas  Avont  to  say  that  he  oAved  his 
life  to  his  daughter’s  presence  of  mind,  for  such  Avas  the  exasperation 
of  the  Jacobites  against  him  that  it  Avould  not  haA'e  been  safe  had  he 
fallen  into  their  hands.”  ’ 

This  accomplished  gentleman  Avas  the  true  founder  of  the 
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present  house  and  library  at  Minto,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  for  about  1  .‘50  years  his  descendants  have  con¬ 
tinued  without  a  change  to  chei’ish  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
affections,  the  same  principles  which  he  planted  in  its  walls. 

AVe  must  skip  the  third  Sir  Gilbert,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  an  undistinguished  personage  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
and  indeed  sate  in  Parliament  for  lioxhurghshire  until  his 
death  in  1777.  A  friend  too  he  Avas  of  David  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Adam  F ergnson,  and  Principal  Robertson,  Avith  Avhose 
family  his  oavu  afterwards  became  connected,  for  the  late  Lady 
Minto,  a  daughter  of  Brydone,  the  Sicilian  traveller,  Avas  the 
Principal’s  granddaughter.  This  Sir  Gilbert  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Murray  Kynynmound,  Avho  brought  the  Fifeshire 
estates  into  the  family,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  six 
children,  tAVO  of  Avhom,  Gilbert  and  Hugh,  born  respectively 
in  1751  and  1754,  became  distinguished  in  public  life,  and 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Avith  a  biographer  in  their 
present  descendant  and  representative.* 

In  1764,  Avhen  the  tAvo  elder  boys,  Gilbert  and  Hugh,  Avere 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  their  father  resolved  to  send 
them  to  France,  and  he  confided  them  to  no  less  a  personage 
than  David  Hume,  aa’Iio  placed  them  at  a  Pension  Militaire  at 
F'ontainebleau.  They  Avere  kindly  received  by  their  school- 
felloAA’s,  Avho  all  belonged  to  the  best  families  in  France. 

‘  Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom,  the  little  victims  play.’ 

But  amongst  the  number  Avere  tAvo  at  least  destined  to  perform 
no  common  part  in  life  ;  the  one,  the  Chevalier  de  Mirabeau,t 

*  Of  a  third  son,  Alexander,  Avho  died  in  India  in  1779,  little  is  to 
be  said,  except  that  Warren  Hastings  Avrote  the  folloAving  lines  on  his 
Avay  home  from  Bengal  in  1785  : — 

‘  An  early  death  was  Elliot’s  doom. 

I  saAv  his  opening  virtues  bloom. 

And  manly  sense  unfold — 

Too  soon  to  fade  !  I  bade  the  stone 
Kecord  his  name  midst  hordes  unknown, 

UnknoAving  what  it  told  !  ’ 

Curiously  enough,  as  Ave  shall  presently  see,  Warren  Hastings  Avas  to 
encoAinter,  in  the  brother  of  this  young  gentleman,  one  of  the  keenest 
managers  of  his  OAA-n  impeachment. 

•f  Twenty  years  later,  Mirabeau,  Avho  ahvays  retained  a  lively  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Elliots,  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  at  Minto ;  but  Lady  Elliot 
conceived  an  invincible  repugnance  and  dread  at  the  audacity  of  the 
man,  and  she  insisted  on  having  a  couple  of  rooms  prepiired  for  him  in 
the  gamekeeper’s  cottage,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  let  him  sleep  in  the 
house  !  Mirabeau  describes  in  one  of  his  letters  the  outbreak  of  a 
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the  other,  the  Comte  cle  Lamarck,  afterwards  Prince  Aufjnste 
d’Aremberg,  who  nearly  thirty  years  later  was  the  mediator 
between  Mirabeau  and  !Marie  Antoinette.  No  doubt  this 
foreign  ])assage  in  their  education  produced  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  on  these  boys.  It  gave  them  a  command  of  the  French 
language  and  an  ease  in  continental  society,  which  was  of 
infinite  use  to  them,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  whole  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  the  family.  But  its  effects  were  very  different 
on  two  lads  of  such  opposite  characters.  Gilbert  had  a  fund  of 
sober  Scotch  sense,  which  nothing  could  corrupt  or  disturb ; 
Hugh  plunged  at  once  into  the  scrapes  and  adventures  of  his 
harlequin  existence,  which  made  him  throughout  life  one  of 
the  most  amusing  and  luckless  persons  that  ever  figured  in 
society.  Both  the  brothers  completed  their  education  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1770,  Gilbert  fell  in  love  with  iMiss  Amyand,  whom 
he  married  six  years  later.  lie  had  been  called  to  the  bar  in 
1774,  picked  up  a  few  guineas  on  the  Northern  circuit,  and 
made  a  creditable  appearance  before  some  election  committees. 
Fox  honoured  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Poole  election  with 
his  admiration.  In  July  1776,  he  was  himself  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Morpeth,  and  six  months  later  the  death  of  his 
father  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  family.  AVe  are  obliged 
to  pass  over  many  of  the  amusing  scenes  and  sketches  with 
which  Lady  Minto  has  enlivened  her  pages,  in  order  to  foUow 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  at  once  along  the  political  career 
which  now  opened  before  him. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  fourth  of  the  title  and  the  name,  entered 
Parliament  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war.  His 
principles  were  liberal,  but  his  position  was  independent ;  and 
finding  his  country  engaged  in  a  formidable  contest,  he  gave 

putrid  fever  in  a  London  hospital.  ‘  On  a  mis  des  gardes  a  I’hopital, 

‘  on  a  parle  de  murer  la  salle,  et  de  faire  un  cordon  de  troupes.’  He 
announces  his  resolution  to  brave  the  danger.  ‘  Je  ne  suispas  Anglais, 

‘  mais  je  suis  homme,  et  quiconque  ne  perd  pas  la  tete  est  homme  public 
‘  au  jour  des  fleaux.  D’ailleurs  Elliot  est  si  bien  mon  frere,  je  lui 
‘  dois  un  devouement  si  entier  et  si  tendre,  et  il  se  serait  trouv6  dans 
‘  un  embarras  si  terrible,  seul  d’homme  dans  sa  famille,  surcharge  de 
‘  femmes  et  d’enfants,  que  je  n’aurais  pas  eu  le  coin-age  de  I’aban- 
‘  donner.’  But  all  this  heroism  was  gratuitous,  for  the  next  day  the 
Hospital  Committee  published  the  following  notice  :  ‘  Lock  Hospital, 

‘  March  4,  1785. — Whereas  a  report  prevails  that  there  is  an  infectious 
‘  disease  now  raging  in  the  hospitjil,  this  is  to  assure  the  public  that 
‘  every  person  in  the  hospital,  both  servants  and  patients,  are  in  perfect 
‘  health  1  ’ 

What  a  mountebank  the  fellow  was  ! 
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from  patriotic  motives  a  general  support  to  the  King  and  Lord 
Suffolk.  As  time  went  on,  he  saw  x’cason  to  change  his  opinion 
on  the  question  of  resistance  to  America,  but  as  long  as  any 
prospect  remained  of  recoveriiig  the  Colonies,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  exult — as  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  did — in  the  defeat  of  our  armies,  and  the  apparent 
dismemberment  of  the  emj)ire.  In  1782,  however,  he  voted 
for  General  Conway’s  motion  imploring  his  Majesty  that  the 
war  might  be  no  longer  pursued,  and  he  had  already  allied 
himself  by  the  closest  ties  of  personal  and  political  intimacy  to 
Mr.  Burke.  The  hope  of  prolonging  the  contest  had  alone 
kept  Lord  North’s  Ministry  on  its  legs,  in  spite  of  its  blunders 
and  reverses.  That  hope  being  at  an  end,  the  Ministry  could 
not  stand,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  parties  seemed  inevitable. 
AVith  great  candour.  Sir  Gilbert  wrote  to  his  brother  Hugh, 
then  at  Berlin : — 

‘  I  must  own,  however,  that  events  and  experience  do  very  strongly 
shake  niy  past  American  opinions  to  their  foundation  ;  and  although  I 
could  name  many  hlunders  in  policy,  both  civil  and  military,  and  many 
miscarriages  of  mere  fortune,  which  might  ])erhaps  have  turned  the 
scale  against  us,  and  may  perhaps  be  sulficient  to  account  for  the  utter 
loss  of  our  object  and  the  addition  of  many  heavy  calamities,  yet  I 
must  also  admit  that  the  possibility  of  what  has  happened  may  have 
happened  as  the  natural  and  necessaiy  consequence  of  our  measures, 
independently  of  blunder  or  accident.  This  is  a  question  of  mere 
curiosity  now,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  for  necessity  has  already 
decided,  if  not  our  principles,  at  least  our  future  conduct  in  regard  to 
her.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  great  lesson  in  political  wisdom,  applicable 
to  other  subjects,  which  we  ought  deeply  to  study,  and  whicli  I  shall 
study  for  one,  without  that  prejudice  at  least  which  belongs  to  an 
obstinate  attachment  to  former  opinions.  The  moment  America  was 
out  of  the  question  Samson  lost  the  lock  of  Ids  strength,  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  ^linistry  appeared  immediately.  Questions  of  censure 
were  rejected  by  verj'  small  majorities,  and  questions  for  removal  ran 
still  nearer,  and  coidd  in  fact  have  been  carried  if  the  resignation  of 
Ministers  had  not  preceded  their  dismisision.’ 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Massey  in  his  excellent 
‘History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,’  that  the  attempt  to 
enforce  by  arms  the  princijde  of  British  supremacy  in  America 
was  frustrated  mainly  by  the  encouragement  which  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  received  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  It  was  there 
in  truth  that  the  cause  of  American  Independence  tvas  gjiined 
against  the  King  by  the  superior  eloquence  and  statesmanship 
of  the  Opposition ;  and  the  result  was  not  only  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  but  the  defeat  of  the  .system  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  personal  intrigue  by  which  George  lil.  had  contrived 
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for  twelve  years  to  carry  on  the  government  of  this  country. 
The  views  of  the  Opposition  were  thus  expressed  at  this  impor¬ 
tant  moment  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot : — 

‘March,  1782. 

‘  Tlie  gmnd  principle  of  distinction  and  separation  between  parties 
(the  American  dispute)  is  now  removed.  There  is  at  least  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  therefore,  for  coalition,  without  the  sacrifice  of  former  principle 
on  either  side.  That  the  opportunity  may  not  be  lost  by  the  d — d 
intricacies  of  arrangements,  private  interests,  and  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  should  be  the  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  of  every  true  lover 
of  his  country.  A  ll  the  ability  of  the  country  united  to  direct  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  one  good  end,  is  a  prospect  which  I  hope 
is  not  quite  out  of  sight ;  but  which,  I  fear,  both  requires  too  much 
virtue,  and  promises  too  much  happiness,  for  this  latter  age  to  look  for 
with  certainty.’ 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  friends  and  follow’ers  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  short-lived  administration 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  But  although  that  Ministry  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  close  in  three  months  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Rockingham  himself,  and  not  less  by  the  differences  and 
rivalry  of  Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne,  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
give  effect  to  Burke’s  great  measures  of  economical  reform,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  America,  and  to  place  a  powerful  restraint 
upon  the  undue  parliamentary  influence  of  the  Crown.  In 
those  transactions,  Elliot  from  his  intimacy  with  Burke  took 
an  active  share,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry,  Lord 
Shelburne  appealed  to  him  for  support  by  flattery,  promises, 
and  entreaties.  ‘The  object  was  (he  writes  to  his  wife)  as  I 
‘  tell  you,  to  gain  me,  and  the  result  was  an  explicit  declara- 
‘  tion,  on  my  part,  of  my  preference  for  his  opponents,  and  my 
‘  determination  not  to  join  him.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
‘  refusing  offers,  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  at  this  moment 
‘  have  made  effectual,  for  the  sake  of  my  opinions.’ 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  here  upon  the  discreditable 
attempts  and  failures  of  the  coalitions  of  the  two  following 
years.  They  ended,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  India  Bill  by  the  King’s  unconstitutional  interference 
through  Lord  Temple  in  December  1783,  and  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  the  immeasurable  surprise  of  the  Opposition.  Sir  Gilbert 
thus  describes  what  he  terms  the  ‘inexplicable  events  of  last 
‘  week.’ 

‘  The  House  of  Commons  came  to  n  strong  vote  of  censure  on  the 
person  ■who  propagated  the.se  reports,  and  resolved  that  whoever  should 
advise  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament  was  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
These  resolutions  passed  with  the  usual  majorities  of  2  to  1.  Notwith- 
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stiinding  these  measures,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Gower,  accepted 
offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Secre- 
tiiry  of  State,  and  President  of  the  Council.  It  was  concluded  of 
course  that,  desperate  as  the  attempt  seemed,  yet  a  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament  must  be  their  intent — being  their  only  forlorn  hope  with  the 
House  of  Commons  inveterate  against  them.  Such  certainly  must 
have  been  their  intention.  Accordingly,  all  the  world  prepared  for 
a  general  election.  .  .  .  Yesterday,  to  my  surprise,  Lord  Temple 
resigned,  and  we  were  assured  there  should  be  no  dissolution.  We 
concluded  of  course  that  all  was  at  an  end,  and  that  this  boyish  freak 
was  already  over ;  for  how  was  Mr.  Pitt,  without  even  Lord  Temple, 
and  rejected  by  all  his  friends,  to  carry  on  government  for  a  week  in 
a  House  of  Commons  which  both  detested  and  laughed  at  him  ?  This 
seemed  pretty  sound  reasoning,  yet  to-day  a' complete  arrangement  of 
sorts  and  scraps  is  out.  .  .  . 

‘  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  they  mean  to  gain  a  few  days’ 
time,  and  to  wear  some  sort  of  countenance  in  order  to  make  a  capitu¬ 
lation  if  it  can  be  obtained.  They  have  taken  a  first  step  without  at 
all  knowing  what  the  second  was  to  be,  the  second  without  the  third, 
and  so  on.  They  have  lost  all  character,  and  are  considered  as  a  set 
of  children  playing  at  ministers,  and  must  be  sent  back  to  school,  and 
in  a  few  days  all  will  have  returned  to  its  former  course.’ 

So  far  Sir  Gilbert.  Lady  Minto  adds  : — 

‘  How  these  predictions,  very  general  at  the  time,  were  fulfilled,  is 
well  known.  The  minister  who  was  to  go  back  to  school  remained  in 
office  for  eighteen  years,  and  his  opponents  had  had  time  to  grow 
weary  of  opposition  before  he  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  situation.’ 

The  Whi"  party  tvere  thrown  again,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  the  cold  shore  of  opposition,  and  Sir  Gilbert  lost  his  seat  at 
the  ensuing  election. 

The  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  Elliots  was  not  affected 
by  this  change,  and  the  glimpses  of  Whig  society  we  gain 
from  these  letters  are  very  amusing.  Lord  and  Lady  Pal¬ 
merston,  who  had  married  in  1783,  were  their  nearest  friends 
and  neighbours  in  Park  Street,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Lady  Pal¬ 
merston’s  ‘  Harry  ’  makes  his  appearance  in  the  world  ‘  as  a 
‘  fine,  eager,  lively,  good-humoured  boy.’  Sir  Gilbert’s  own 
sons,  Gilbert,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Minto,  and  George,  the 
admiral,  were  born  shortly  before.  Burke  wrote  letters  of 
congratulation,  and  hoped  that  ‘  they  w’ould  live  to  see  this 
‘  strange  world  mended,  and  would  see  and  learn  that  their 
‘  father  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  reformation.’  We  are 
already  en  pays  de  connaissance.  It  is  curious  to  see  men  so 
intimately  known  to  the  present  generation,  as  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  the  late  Lord  Minto,  playing  with  coral  beads  and 
rattles  in  their  cradles. 
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The  first  important  business  of  the  Opposition  was  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  into  which  Burke  threw 
himself  with  all  the  })assion  of  his  nature.  He  writes  to  Sir 
Gilbert  at  the  commencement  of  the  affair  : — 

‘No.  45  Pall  Mall:  February  20,  1786. 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — Hitherto  all  goes  reasonably  well.  The  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  House  of  Commons  wish  to  make  an  Hastings  of  their  own. 
Those  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  content  with  the  old  one.  The  former 
have  embarrassed  themselves  considerably,  and  they  are  sensible  of  it ; 
but  between  the  fear  of  their  adversaries  in  the  Cabinet  prevailing  on 
one  side,  or  of  their  adversaries  in  the  House  prevailing  on  the  other, 
they  have  suffered  us  to  get  most  of  the  papers,  and  now  I  think  we 
shall  go  on  powerfully.  I  felt  myself,  from  the  beginning  of  this  affair, 
in  great  peril  as  to  my  reputation.  There  was  a  run  against  me  within 
and  without  doors,  and  a  universal  circulation  that  I  had  nothing  to 
produce.  The  whole  is  to  me  providential,  and  I  ought  to  be  sincerely 
thankful.  Mrs.  Burke  is  come  to  town.  I  want  much  to  see  you  this 
morning. 

‘  Ever  truly  yours, 

‘  Edmund  Burke.’ 

A  few  months  later  Sir  Gilbert  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Berwick,  by  a  majority  of  forty-five ;  and  Burke  eagerly  hailed 
him  as  his  ally  and  coadjutor. 

‘Number  forty -five,’  he  wrote,  ‘will  be  a  much  more  favourite 
number  with  me  than  ever  it  was ;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Berwick 
forty-five  will  make  a  very  ample  amends  for  the  perfidy  of  the  London 
forty-five,  Dick  said  that  no  place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
could  have  so  much  virtue.  You  arc  e.vtra-regnal,  and  a  member  for 
a  place  by  itself,  and  I  hope  for  your  life.  That  life  you  will  not 
forget  to  take  a  rational  care  of,  and  by  good  management  I  trust  that 
the  adding  public  duties  to  it  will  not  make  it  the  more  unhealthy.  I 
have  much  of  what  all  love  to  give  and  few  to  follow — that  is,  I  have 
much  advice  to  give  you  at  your  leisure.  But  for  the  pre.sent,  in  a 
few  words,  I  wish  most,  most  sincerely  that  you  would  sot  about  in 
downright  earnest  to  get  rid  of  some  of  your  virtues.  You  must  be 
less  modest.  This  modesty  and  moderation  is  a  misprision  of  talents, 
and  hinders  them  from  appearing  with  their  proper  varnish  (a  phrase, 
by  the  way,  belonging  properly  to  brass).  But  in  this  age,  when  boys 
of  twenty  have  got  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  bear  themselves  with  all 
the  sour  and  severe  insolence  of  sixty,  and  which  even  from  sixty 
would  be  intolerable,  it  is  not  the  fit  companion  of  other  virtues  or  of 
talents.  Instead  of  their  being  sought  for,  they  are  endeavoured  to  be 
suppressed.  You  must  be  all  that  you  can  be,  and  you  can  be  every¬ 
thing  ;  we  cannot  spare  an  atom  of  you. — Edmund  Burke.’ 

And  shortly  afterwards  Burke  wrote  again  to  Sir  Gilbert : 
‘  There  is  no  use  being  in  Parliament  without  taking  such  a 
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‘  part  as  your  abilities  fit  you  for.  To  do  less  is  to  injure 
‘  and  maim  youreelf  as  well  as  your  friends  ;  and  I  really  am 
‘  most  earnest  that  whatever  you  do,  great  or  small,  should  not 
‘  be  done  carelessly,  or  greatly  ^dthin  the  limit  of  your  powers. 
‘  You  are  too  tall  for  the  second  rank.’  The  result  of  these 
flattering  overtures  was  that  Sir  Gilbert  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  proceedings  against  Hastings,  and  the  charge  against  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  was  committed  to  his  hands.  But  this  was  one 
of  the  first  parts  of  the  prosecution  to  break  down. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  letters  that  Burke  had  acquired  a 
commanding  influence  over  Elliot’s  mind.  Ills  splendid  talents, 
his  genial  nature,  and  his  lofty  cast  of  thought,  rendered  him 
the  most  attractive  of  friends,  though  not  the  best  of  guides 
and  counsellors.  Party-spirit,  inflamed  by  the  disappointments 
of  the  Coalition  and  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Pitt,  raged  with 
extreme  violence,  and  broke  out  successively  in  the  Hastings’ 
impeachment,  and  in  the  proceedings  on  the  King’s  illness  and 
the  Regency  Bill.  Nothing  was  too  extravagant  to  be  believed 
of  Hastings  and  his  friends.  They  were  ‘  Indian  tigers  ’ 
prowling  about  London.  They  had  bribed  the  King  with  a 
big  diamond.  Mirabeau,  who  saw  Mrs.  Hastings  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Parliament  in  1786,  wrote:  ‘  Tu  peux  dire  a  Monsieur 
‘  Burke  que,  grace  aux  diamans  de  la  Satrape,  ces  robes  rouges 
‘  me  paraissaient  degoutter  de  sang;  ’  and  compared  her  to 
Pliny’s  account  of  Lollia  Paulina.  ‘  This  man  was  noAv  rolled 
‘  in  the  kennel  by  those  very  persons  who  a  year  ago  were 
‘  all  prostrate  before  his  greatness,  and  strewing  flowers  and 
‘  laurels  under  the  feet  of  the  elephant.’  Impey  is  in  the  eyes 
of  Elliot  ‘  a  consummate  villain.’  The  members  of  the  Indian 
Government  were  capable  of  every  crime.  We  pass  briefly 
over  scenes  which  have  been  described  so  often,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Mr.  Windham’s  speech  gives  so  accurate  and 
curious  a  picture  of  that  remarkable  man,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  it. 

‘  March  24,  1787. 

‘  Windham  performed  extremely  well  on  Thursday,  and  carried  his 
Fyzoola  Khan.  He  spoke  short,  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters, 
and  was  generally  approved  of.  His  voice  and  delivery  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  good,  and  both  these  and  his  language  resemble  his  ordinary 
conversation  more  than  public  speaking  generally  does.  His  conver¬ 
sation  is,  you  know,  in  a  considerable  degree  more  dressed,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  tone  of  debate,  or  other  public  performances, 
than  of  familiar  discourse,  and  his  speech,  still  preserving  the  same 
cliaracter,  was  only  so  much  higher  as  to  suit  it  to  the  place  and  occa¬ 
sion.  Both  his  ideas  and  language  are  remarkable  for  a  terse,  accurate, 
logical,  and  scholarlike  character,  and  this  character  was  perfectly  pre- 
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served  throughout  his  performance,  so  that  I  tliink  lie  both  deserved 
and  acquired  considerable  credit  on  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  sonte  defects  which  flowed  from  defects  in  his  character  or 
constitution.  He  was  more  miserably  oppressed  by  fear  than  anybody 
ever  was,  not  excepting  me,  and  1  am  convinced  he  had  a  taste  of 
Pallisers  hell  for  the  day  or  two  preceding,  during  which  time  he 
may  fairly  be  sjiid  to  have  carried  hell  about  with  him  in  his  mind. 
The  House  had  met  and  waited  for  him  about  an  hour,  and  at  length 
he  entered  with  the  colour  of  a  lemon.  His  voice  was  extremely  low', 
and  his  whole  manner  dejected  at  the  outset,  and  even  when  he  had 
recovered  the  first  flurry  of  rising,  his  sentences  were  every  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  a  long,  painful,  fatigued,  nervous  sort  of  sob. 
This  degree  of  apprehension  and  distrust  of  himself,  perhaps  aided  by 
the  extreme  indecision  lor  W’hich  he  is  famous,  probably  induced  him 
to  decline  any  general  exordium  or  introduction,  or  any  general  state¬ 
ment  or  view  of  the  case,  such  as  could  prepare  an  ignorant  audience 
to  comprehend  the  application  of  the  piirticulars  he  was  to  treat  of, 
and  fit  them  to  form  a  clear  opinion  about  it.  The  same  depressed 
sort  of  reserve  prevented  his  venturing  on  anything  ornamental,  or  on 
urging  and  enforcing  his  topics  w'ith  that  force  which  is  a  principal 
e.xcellence,  because  it  is  essential  for  efficacy,  in  a  mixed  and  popular 
assembly,  composed  of  under.«tanding3  and  feelings  of  all  paces,  from 
the  tortoise  to  lightning  itself ;  and  where,  therefore,  one  should  mind, 
while  one  attends  to  the  copper-bottom  geniuses,  not  to  leave  the 
heavy  sailers,  who  are  the  bulk  of  the  convoy  and  the  force  of  the 
fleet,  too  far  behind.  This  is  all  that  can  be  s<iid  disparaging  of  this 
performance,  which  gave  me  and  all  his  friends  great  satisfaction,  but 
which  I  was  surprised  had  so  entirely  disgusted  and  disappointed  him¬ 
self  that  when  I  went  down  to  the  bench  where  he  sat,  immediately 
afher  he  had  done,  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  sjife  deliverance,  I  found  him 
quite  miserable,  and  with  the  mortified  humiliated  appearance  of  a 
man  who  had  just  ruined  himself.’ 

At  the  period  of  the  King’s  illness,  these  papers  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  scandalous  eagerness  with  which  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  accepted  every  indication  of  the  permanent  malady  of 
their  Sovereign,  hailed  the  expected  accession  of  the  Prince, 
anticipated  the  result  by  a  premature  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  office,  and  even  libelled  the  Queen  for  the  confidence  she 
disjdayed  in  the  King’s  ultimate  recovery.  The  Opposition 
a[)pear  to  have  believed  that  the  Queen  feigned  to  believe  in 
the  King’s  recovery  in  order  to  possess  herself  of  the  supreme 
power  and  govern  in  his  name. 

‘  She  is  playing  the  devij,  and  has  been  all  this  time  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  against  the  Prince.  It  is  believed  that  she 
was  ready  to  accept  the  Ifegency  if  the  Prinee  had  been  advised  to 
refuse  it.  One  principal  engine  of  the  intriguers,  is  the  opinion  which 
they  contrive  to  maintiiin  in  the  public  that  the  King’s  recovery  is  to 
be  expected  with  certainty  and  very  speedily.  Dr.  Willis  was  brought 
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about  the  King  for  that  purpose,  the  other  physicians  not  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  subservient,  and  he  being  a  noted  shot  with  the  long  bow, 
besides  being  a  quack.  ...  He  has  almost  the  entire  management  of 
the  King.  You  see  by  this  news  the  Queen  is  set  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  sepanate  party  or  faction,  against  the  government  of  the  country.’ 

But  ambition  was  certainly  not  one  of  poor  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  failings.  Dr.  Willis  cured  the  patient.  Some  of  the 
anecdotes  of  the  King’s  madness  are  new  and  very  touching. 
Thus  when  Sir  George  Baker  first  saw  the  King  dressed  in  his 
usual  clothes,  with  a  star  on  his  coat,  he  said,  ‘  I  wish  you 
‘  joy.  Sir,  of  appearing  again  like  a  king,  and  I  am  gl.ad  to  see 
‘  the  star  on  once  more.’  On  which  the  King  put  his  finger 
to  his  mouth  and  said,  ‘  Hush  I  hush  I  don’t  talk  of  stars,  we 
‘  must  not  talk  of  stars:  you  know  I  am  Miimpsimus  and  don’t 
‘  like  French  mottoes.’  Elliot  seems  later  to  have  reflected 
that  it  was  horrible  to  owe  the  restoration  of  his  party  to  power 
to  so  great  a  calamity ;  but  at  one  moment  the  offices  were 
actually  distributed  among  the  e.xpectant  candidates.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  was  to  have  been  Prime  Minister  ;  Fox, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Elliot  himself  had  a  vision  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  This  jonrnee  de  dupes  is 
one  of  the  most  discreditable  passages  in  our  history.  Lady 
Minto  is  too  honest  to  conceal  the  part  which  those  to  whose 
memory  she  is  attached  took  in  these  transactions ;  and  we 
can  only  attribute  it  to  the  violence  of  party-feeling  and  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  ambition.  We  prefer  to  turn  from 
these  scenes,  which  have  often  been  related  before,  to  more 
agreeable  and  novel  incidents  ;  but  we  must  linger  for  a  moment 
in  the  London  drawing-rooms  of  1787,  where  we  meet  some 
very  old  friends  with  young  faces.  To  begin  with  the  late 
Lord  Grey,  who  fifty  years  afterwards  Avas  still  conspicuous 
among  English  statesmen. 

‘Februarj-  22,  178". 

‘  I  heard  yesterday  the  first  speech  of  a  young  member,  Mr.  Grey, 
for  Northumberland,  excessively  good  indeetl,  and  such  as  has  given 
everybody  the  highest  opinion  both  of  his  abilities  and  his  character. 
He  was  brought  in  for  that  county  by  the  Nortliumberland  interest  as 
ministerial,  which  is  tlie  side  of  all  his  friends  and  family,  but  he  has 
taken  the  other  line  himself,  at  least  in  the  only  business  of  tliis 
session. 

‘ ....  He  professes  net  to  be  of  a  party,  but  I  think  he  has  a  warm 
leaning  to  us  in  general.’ 

‘  As  I  was  saying,  I  dined  Avith  Burke  on  Saturday.  Miss  Palmer 
and  Windham  came  after  dinner.  Miss  Palmer  tells  me  Sir  Joshua  has 
worked  so  much,  and  made  so  many  changes,  on  his  great  picture  of 
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the  “  Hercules  ”  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  that  she  is  seriously  alraid 
he  no  longer  knows  at  all  what  he  does  to  it,  and  that  although  some 
parts  of  it  were  once  excessively  fine,  he  has  now  made  it  worse  than 
anything  he  ever  did.  She  seemed  really  frightened  about  it,  and  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  very  strongly  interested  about  her  uncle’s 
reputation.  lie  means  it  for  this  year’s  exhibition.’ 

Miss  Palmer,  Sir  Joshua’s  niece,  was  quite  right.  The 
‘  Hercules  ’  was  ruined  by  Sir  Joshua’s  experiments,  and  a 
recent  English  traveller  who  sought  for  it  at  the  Hermitage 
was  informed  that  the  Russian  connoisseurs  had  consigned  it 
to  a  garret.  Soon  afterwards,  Sir  Gilbert  saw  at  Reynolds’ 
studio  the  well-known  portrait  of  his  own  illustrious  kinsman, 
Lord  Heathfield,  who  had  defended  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
against  the  House  of  liourbon,  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  pronounced  it,  with  truth,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
extant. 

‘  I  supped  at  Windham’.s  with  Mrs.  Siddons.  There  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Palmer;  Dudley  Long; 
2ilr.  Lambton,  a  learned  man ;  Mr.  Malone,  a  dramatic  critic ;  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  also  a  scholar ;  and  myself. 

‘  Mrs.  Siddons  is  very  beautiful  in  a  room,  but  of  the  strong  power¬ 
ful  sort  of  beauty  that  reminds  one  of  a  handsome  Jewess.  She  does 
not  speak  much,  and  that  modestly  enough,  but  in  a  slow,  set,  and 
studied  sort  of  phrase  and  accent  very  like  the  most  familiar  passages 
of  her  acting,  but  still  in  a  degree  theatrical.  Mr.  Siddons,  quite  a 
plain,  modest,  well-behaved  man  ;  tall,  stout,  clean,  and  well-looking, 
but  nothing  theatrical,  romantic,  or  witty :  and  his  appearance  not 
.such  as  one  would  conceive  the  mate  of  the  tragic  muse  ought  to  be. 
The  rest  of  the  connwiiy  was  all  very  pleasant,  and  the  conversation 
now  and  then  a  little  learned,  now  and  then  a  little  witty,  but  always 
perfectly  natural  and  agreeable,  and  I  got  home  between  one  and  two.’ 

‘April  14,  1787. 

‘  I  went  yesterday  to  Mrs.  Jordan’s  benefit  with  Mrs.  Robinson. 
We  sat  in  the  pit  all  in  a  row.  The  play  was  “  As  You  Like  It ;  ”  Mrs. 
Jordan’s  part  liosaliiid,  and  she  did  it  inimitably.  This  was  a  famous 
part  of  Mrs.  Abington’s,  and  I  still  think  she  gave  a  juster  notion  of 
the  character,  for  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  and  all  the  petulance 
intended  by  the  author,  her  manners  were  those  of  a  lively  gentle¬ 
woman.  Whereas  Mrs.  Jordan,  though  infinitely  agreeable,  and 
charming  you  by  the  naturalness  of  her  acting,  yet  does  certainly  now 
and  then,  and,  indeed,  in  the  general  character  of  her  manners,  descend 
to  a  lower  style  of  life,  qnd  nearer  to  vulgarity  of  tone,  than  is  always 
suited  to  the  rank  of  her  part,  or  the  taste  of  the  better  half  of  her 
audience. 

‘  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epilogue,  and  exposed  her  want  of  all  comic 
power  and  familiar  easy  levity.  She  was  like  the  ass  playing  the  lap- 
dog  ;  and  though  we  did  not  wish  to  reject  her  gambols  with  a  cudgel. 
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like  the  man  in  the  fable,  yet  we  all  longed  for  the  real  lap-dog,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  in  her  place.’ 

One  more  reminiscence 

‘Park  Street:  March  4,  1789. 

‘  I  have  seen  all  Lady  Palmerston’s  children,  except  the  last.  They 
are  amazingly  thriving.  Even  Henry,  who  used  always  to  look  so 
wa-shy,  has  got  quite  stout,  with  a  tine  high  colour.  He  is  now  a 
vastly  pretty  boy,  still  in  petticoats,  but  they  are  measuring  him  for 
his  first  breeches  to-day.’ 

Later  in  life,  complaints  were  made  that  ‘  Harry  Temple’ 
was  too  sedate  and  wanted  animal  spirits.  He  appears  to  have 
saved  them  up  for  that  period  of  life  when  most  people  have 
taken  leave  of  theirs. 

The  connexion  of  the  Princes  with  the  leadei's  of  the  Whig 
party,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  King's  illness, 
had  brought  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  into  close  intimacy  with  both 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  their  sons  at 
that  period  were  composed  for  them  by  Elliot.  Perhaps  this 
led  him  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  their  talents  and 
character  than  is  now  common.  Thus  he  writes  : — 

‘Tupsil.iy,  June  16,  1789. 

‘  I  am  at  present  in  high  favour  with  all  the  Prince.s.  I  was  yester¬ 
day  by  appointment  at  Carlton  House,  and  passed  the  l)est  part  of  an 
hour  alone  with  the  Prince.  The  occasion  of  my  visit  was  to  talk 
over  the  memorial  which  I  am  writing,  and  to  read  to  him  what  I 
have  already  done.  I  read  to  him  the  introductory  letter  to  the  King, 
and  he  was  excessively  pleased  with  it,  expressing  every  now  and  then 
his  approbation  in  a  very  warm  and  agreeable  wa}’.  He  made  at  the 
same  time  several  very  sensible  observations,  and  suggested  some  alte¬ 
rations  Avhich  I  think  jierfectly  judiciou.s,  and  .shall  certainly  adopt.  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  judgment,  as  well  as  with 
the  signs  of  good  disposition  and  proper  feeling,  which  he  gave  in  this 
interview,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  few  princes  have  had  anything 
like  the  good  or  considerable  qualities  which  both  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York  possess.  You  will  suppose  me,  however,  not 
quite  an  imptirtial  judge,  as  his  manner  and  language  to  me  was  that 
of  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality.’ 

Three  years  later,  however,  he  had  some  reason  to  change 
his  mind,  and  said,  ‘  If  anything  can  make  a  democracy  in 
‘  England,  it  will  be  the  Koyal  family.’  At  a  still  later  period, 
after  the  Prince’s  marriage  and  its  deplorable  results,  Elliot 
was  equally  in  favour  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  treated 
him  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  was  sometimes  extremely 
embarrassing.  He  describes  to  his  wife  these  scenes  at  the 
little  Court  at  Blackheath  with  a  good  deal  of  humour. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  these  extracts,  but  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  Ave  are  introducing  them  to  a  very- 
vivid  and  amusing  picture  of  the  society  of  London  at  that 
time,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
of  Boswell. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Speaker,  CorneAA’all,  in  January  1789, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  w^as  jwoposed  as  the  candidate  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  attempt 
was  idle,  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  74.  In  June, 
Mr.  Grenville,  his  successful  opponent,  took  office,  and  the 
Chair  Avas  again  vacant.  Elliot  Avas  again  ])roposed,  but 
beaten  by  Mr.  Addington,  though  by  a  smaller  majority. 
Parliament  itself  Avas  hoAveA’er  dissolved  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  of  the  folloAving  year,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Avas  returned 
for  the  borough  of  Helstone. 

Whilst  these  incidents  Avere  taking  place,  the  French 
Revolution  had  begun  its  ominous  course,  and  Avas  producing 
effects  not  only  on  the  political  condition  of  France  and  of 
Europe,  but  on  the  relations  of  parties,  on  opinions  throughout 
tlie  Avorld,  and  on  the  innermost  convictions  of  every  thinking 
man.  Already  in  February  1790,  Burke  had  expressed  in 
Parliament  in  strong  terms  his  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
democratical  party  in  France,  although  at  that  time  the  burst 
of  enthusiasm  Avhich  had  saluted  the  capture  of  the  Bastile 
and  the  daAvn  of  French  liberty  still  pervaded  the  Avhole  liberal 
party — and  none  more  than  its  leaders  Fox  and  Sheridan. 
An  attempt  Avas  made  to  compose  these  differences.  But  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Burke  published  his  ever- 
memorable  ‘  Considerations  on  the  Revolution,’  Avhich  are  still 
read  by  the  light  of  an  experience  of  eighty -three  years  as  the 
most  astonishing  monument  of  his  prophetic  genius.  No  doubt 
they  Averc  unintelligible  to  the  great  bulk  of  his  friends  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  Avho  took  a  totally  different  vieAv  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  Avere  utterly  incapable  of  discerning  those  conse¬ 
quences  Avhich  the  great  orator  foreshadowed.  Fox  at  once 
declared  loudly  against  the  book,  both  as  to  matter  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  sided  with  Burke,  though  Avlth  much 
less  passionate  excitement,  and  indeed  Avith  deep  regret ;  for  he 
foresaAv  that  it  aa-ouW  be  impossible  for  the  most  respectable 
and  Aveighty  portion  of  the  Whig  party  to  folloAV  Fox  in  the 
opinions  and  politics  he  seemed  disposed  to  adopt,  and  that  the 
consequence  Avould  be  the  dissolution  of  the  party  of  Avhich 
the  Duke  of  Portland  Avas  the  ostensible  head  and  Fox  the 
champion.  Burke,  indeed,  Avas  moved,  Avith  the  almost  insane 
impetuosity  of  his  nature,  to  the  fiercest  resentment  against 
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his  former  friend,  and  sought  to  hurry  on  the  catastrophe  by 
detaching  the  Duke  altogether  from  Fox.  Windham  was  at 
that  moment  still  a  Foxite,  though  beginning  (as  was  his 
wont)  to  be  alarmed.  Elliot  laboured  as  long  as  possible  to 
heal  or  avert  the  breach,  and  refused  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  ascendancy  of  Burke.  This  state  of  hesitation  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  meanwhile  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
Kevolution  in  France,  and  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
principles  in  England,  spoke  louder  than  all  the  scruples  of 
party  and  friendship.  The  association  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  formed  to  agitate  the  country  in  favour  of  Reform, 
brought  the  question  to  a  test,  for  it  was  evident  that  if  INIr. 
Grey  and  !Mr.  Fox  were  placed  in  the  front  of  this  movement, 
Tom  Paine  and  Horne  Tooke  were  in  the  rear.  Indeed  Mr. 
Fox  declined  to  join  the  association  himself,  though  he  spoke 
in  favour  of  its  j)rinciples.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  ex¬ 
tremely  displeased  with  the  whole  jwoceeding,  and  so  indeed, 
says  Sir  Gilbert,  ‘  is  much  the  greater  part  of  his  friends 
‘  of  every  description.’ 

Pitt  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  change  in  the 
attitude  of  his  opponents.  He  has  sometimes  been  accused  of 
an  insidious  desire  to  break  up  the  Whig  ])arty,  but  we  give 
him  credit  for  higher  motives,  and  we  believe  he  wished  to 
strengthen  at  such  a  crisis  the  government  of  the  country. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  thus  relates  the  transaction  : — 

‘  In  consequence  of  the  part  many  Opposition  members  had  taken 
against  these  novelties,  Pitt  desired  to  communicate  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  telling  him  that  he  had  the  King’s  permission  to  do  so.  The 
Duke  and  he  met  alone.  Pitt  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  dispo- 
sition  that  had  been  shown  by  the  Duke  and  his  friends  to  co-operate 
in  preserving  tranquillity,  and  desired  that  an  unreserved  communica¬ 
tion  might  take  place  on  that  one  point.  He  then  informed  him  of  the 
only  measure  which  Government  had  thought  of  maturely  :  which  is 
a  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  and  publications,  and  calling 
on  the  magistrates  to  be  vigilant  in  suppressing  any  appearance  of 
tumidt  if  it  should  be  necessary.  This  is  intended  to  bring  the  matter 
immediately  before  Parliament,  as  the  proclamation  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Houses,  and  become  the  subject  of  addresses  in  which 
Parliament  may  express  its  sense  on  these  proceedings,  and  show  the 
disapprobation  which  all  parties  entertain  of  them.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  good  measure,  as  the  reformers  will  at  any  rate  be  active  on  their 
side,  and  would  draw  many  to  their  measures,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
counteract  them ;  and  the  notice  bestowed  by  King  and  Parliament, 
with  a  general  concurrence  of  respectable  people  of  all  descriptions, 
will  at  least  induce  the  public  to  consider  the  subject  as  serious,  and  to 
deliberate  well  before  they  pledge  themselves  thoughtlessly  to  all  this 
mischief.  Pitt  proposed  that  the  principal  members  of  Opposition 
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should  attend  the  Privy  Council  when  the  proclamation  was  ordered, 
and  he  ofiered  to  make  those  Privy  Councillors  whom  the  Duke  should 
recommend  for  that  purpose.  This  was  very  properly  declined,  as  it 
wiis  thought  that  our  concurrence  would  have  more  weight  and  do 
more  good  if  any  appearance  of  union  or  junction  with  ministry  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  might  be  subject  to  nusinterpretation. 

‘ •  The  Duke  acijuainted  Fox  with  this  communication  ;  but  he 
siiid  he  siiw  no  danger  to  warrant  any  unusual  measure,  and  declined 
taking  any  jwrt  in  support  of  what  is  proposed  either  in  Parliament  or 
elsewhere.’ 

If  this  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  June  1792,  what 
had  it  become  in  the  autumn  of  that  memorable  year  ? 
The  10th  of  August  overthrew  the  French  monarchy,  the 
massacres  of  September  deluged  Paris  with  blood,  Lon¬ 
don  w'as  thronged  with  fugitives  from  the  Keign  of  Terror, 
and  on  the  19th  November  the  Convention  ])roclaimed  its 
hostility  to  all  governments  in  a  decree  of  which  even  Fox 
exi)ressed  great  horror;  the  French  armies  had  reached  the 
Scheldt;  the  King  of  France  was  executed  on  the  21st 
January,  1793,  and  on  the  3rd  February  war  was  declared. 
‘This  question  of  the  French  Revolution,’  says  Elliot,  ‘has 
‘  been  gradually  approaching  more  and  more  near  to  us,  and 
‘  has  at  last  grown  into  Aaron’s  rod  and  swallowed  up  all  the 
‘other  business  and  concerns  of  the  world.’  The  time  for 
doubt  and  hesitation  was  past.  Unfortunately  there  never 
was  a  leader  less  qualified  to  play  a  bold  and  vigorous  part  at 
such  a  moment  than  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Lady  ^Malmesbury 
said  of  him  that  he  was  our  Duke  of  Brunswick — no  party 
woidd  be  led  to  victory  by  either  of  them.  Lady  Minto  adds, 

‘  he  W’as  in  the  most  literal  sense  nn  liomine  drapeau,  for 
‘  when  the  storm  raged  about  him,  he  could  only  flutter  in  the 
‘  breeze.’  To  the  remonstrances  and  demands  of  his  friends  the 
poor  Duke  could  give  no  answer,  but  ‘  sate  sobbing  grievously.’ 

Strong  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  iweceding  summer  to 
bring  about  a  fusion  of  parties,  and  Fox  had  said  to  the  Duke, 
‘  It  is  so  d — d  right,  to  be  sure,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
‘  must  be.’  But  the  conditions  proposed  were  that  Pitt,  then 
at  the  summit  of  power,  should  resign  the  Treasury,  and  con¬ 
sent  to  serve  under  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or 
the  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  is  really  inconceivable  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  could  have  been  entertained,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Pitt  intimated  that  ‘  upon  the  w’hole  he  did  not  feel  the  emer- 
‘  gency  of  the  times  to  be  so  urgent  as  to  justify  him  in  adopt- 
‘  ing  such  a  measure,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  sentiments  of 
‘  his  friends  ;  ’  though  he  spoke  in  the  handsomest  terms  of  Mr. 
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Fox,  and  added,  ‘  there  was  no  man  to  whom  he  should  be 
‘  more  disjK)sed  to  give  his  implicit  and  entire  confidence.’ 
The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  ai'e  admirably  related  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  Diary  for  June  1792. 

Six  months  later,  h(twever,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  friends 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  when  they  were  imperatively 
called  upon  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  French  principles  and  of  F rench  power,  either 
by  arms  or  by  any  other  form  of  proselytism,  and  to  give  the 
Government  support  in  the  measures  which  the  dangers  of  the 
times  required.  Then  it  was  that  they  found  that  the  Duke’s 
firmness  was  not  equal  to  his  principles ;  his  conduct  was 
unsteady,  he  could  not  nerve  himself  publicly  to  dissent  from 
Fox,  though  they  differed  in  opinion  as  black  from  white.  He 
refused  day  after  day  to  make  the  jiromised  declaration,  and 
prolonged  what  Elliot  calls  ‘  his  own  dishonour  and  our  dif- 
‘  Acuities.’  At  length  Sir  Gilbert  resolved  to  sjieak  out  for 
himself,  and  on  Dec.  28,  1792, 

‘I  expressed  very  distinctly  the  entire  difference  between  my 
opinions  and  those  of'  Fox  and  his  present  party,  and  the  improbability 
there  appears  of  anything  like  a  general  agreement  between  us  while 
the  present  circumstances  continued.  I  then  stated  rny  opinion  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  give  a  fair  and  honourable  support  to  Government 
in  defending  the  Constitution  and  .siiving  the  country ;  that  if  I  had 
stood  alone  in  this  re.solution,  I  shoidd  have  had  courage  to  do  my 
duty  even  in  that  situation,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  believe  that. 
I  agreed  with  a  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  had  long  acted ;  that 
those  who  differed  with  me,  though  tveighty  and  resj)ectable,  acted  only 
as  individual.s,  and  did  not  e.xpress  the  sense  of  any  iKirty,  but  that  I, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  me,  stood  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
that  we  had  ever  done — perfectly  unconnected  with  Ministry,  but  con¬ 
nected  amongst  ourselve.s,  as  formerly,  on  our  ancient  })rinciplcs,  and 
under  our  ancient  chief  (the  Duke  of  Portland),  who  I  knew  agreed 
with  me,  or  whose  sentiments  I  knew  I  had  expressed  on  this  occasion.’ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  painful  and  memorable 
struggle.  Its  results  were  immediate.  Early  in  February, 
he  writes*  — 


*  The  date  of  this  letter  is  remarkable,  because  it  .shows  what  Mr. 
Windham’s  intentions  were  in  February  1793.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Crewe  :  ‘  My  hostility  to  Jacobinism  and  all  its 
‘  works,  and  all  its  supporters,  w'eak  or  wicked,  is  more  steady  and 
‘  strong  than  ever.  If  Pitt  is  t!ie  man  by  whom  this  must  be  opposed, 
‘  Pitt  is  the  man  whom  I  shall  stand  by.  If  I  do  not  act  with  them 
‘  in  office,  it  is  only  because  I  think  I  can  be  of  more  use  as  I  am.  Sir 
‘  Gilbert’s  accepbince  of  the  appointment  offered  him,  has  my  perfect 
‘  concurrence.’  Windham  says  that  it  was  not  till  December  7  that  he 
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‘  Elliot  (of  Wells),  who  is  hero,  tells  me  that,  through  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  Mr.  Pitt  liad  expressed  a  regard  for  Windham,  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  myself,  with  a  clear  intention  of  offering  office,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  tiike  it.  Windham  may  be  Secretary  oi'  State  for  the  Home 
Dej)artment  if  he  chooses,  but  no  specific  office  has  been  mentioned  for 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  me.  My  mind  is  still  extremely  disinclined  to 
office.  I  understand  that  Windham  is  in  much  the  same  state.  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  anything  except  in  conjunction  with  him.’ 

Twenty-one  AVhig  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
afterwards  fifty  members,  met  at  Windham’s  house,  and  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  support  the  Government,  upon  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Burke,  Windham,  and  Elliot 
had  a  conference  tvith  Pitt  which  resembled  a  cabinet  council. 
Xo  doubt  this  act  was  blamed  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
criticised  and  condemned  by  those  who  place  party  obligations 
above  every  other  rule  of  conduct.  But  those  who  took  this  step 
were  actuated  by  no  interested  or  vulgar  motives.  They  made 
a  great  sacrifice  of  their  personal  feelings.  They  abandoned 
none  of  their  deep-rooted  and  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  true  liberty,  for  that  they  believed  to  be  imperilled 
by  the  monstrous  and  sanguinary  despotism  which  had  sprung 
up  in  Europe.  And  we  believe  that  they  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belonged  than  those  members  of  it  who  embraced  for  a 
time  the  delusions  and  extravagance  of  the  F rench  Revolution ; 
for,  as  Lady  Minto  observes,  that  Revolution  has  not  even  yet 
given  liberty  to  France,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Constitution  by  repressive  measures  has  not  extinguished 
liberty  in  England,  but  on  the  contrary  has  enlarged  and  per¬ 
petuated  it.  This  subject  has,  however,  repeatedly  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  Journal,  and  by  none  more  ably  than  by  the 
late  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  whose  views  are  fully  supported  by 
the  publication  now  before  us. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  Correspondence  is,  that  it 
offers  to  the  reader  an  exceeding  variety  of  topics,  and  if  we 
have  been  tempted  to  linger  too  long  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
cabinet  and  at  the  ridottos  of  London,  we  shall  now  pass  to 
totally  different  scenes.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  never  held  one  of 
the  cabinet  offices  which  seemed  at  one  moment  within  his 

had  his  first  conference  with  Pitt,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  distinctly  states 
that  this  conference  took  place  on  March  6  in  the  Speaker’s  chamber ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  December  Elliot  was  at  Toulon.  This  inconsistency 
is  curious;  but  Mr.  Windham  must  have  been  mistaken.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Windham  did  not  take  office  till  the  following  year. 
(See  W’^indham’s  Diary,  pp.  2P1-6.) 
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grasp.*  We  suspect  that  his  friends  discerned  in  him  more 
diplomatic  and  administrative  ability  than  parliamentary  in¬ 
fluence.  He  constantly  complains  of  his  extreme  shyness  in 
debate.  But  his  early  education  had  given  him  a  familiarity 
with  the  Continent,  not  common  in  those  days.  And  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  destined  to  be  chiefly  spent  in 
the  active  service  of  the  Crown  in  foreign  countries — in  mili- 
taiy  and  political  missions,  embassies,  and  at  last  in  the 
government  of  India. 

In  September  179.3,  Lord  Hood  had  struck  a  successful 
blow  at  Toulon.  Fifteen  sail-of-the-line  of  the  French  navy 
and  that  important  arsenal  were  held  by  the  British  Admiral 
for  the  King  of  France,  in  alliance  with  the  Royalists.  In  the 
sanguine  ignorance  of  the  time,  it  was  supposed  in  London 
that  the  South  of  France  would  declare  for  the  monarchy  ;  the 
Corsicans  had  risen  against  France;  Naples  was  to  furnish 
6,000  men,  Spain  an  equal  number,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  to  advance  against  the  French  Republic.  These  events 
decided  the  British  Government  to  send  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  to 
Toulon,  in  a  ministerial  character,  and  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  was  to  join  him  from  Gibraltar,  under  General  O’Hara 
— the  same,  we  believe,  who  was  to  have  inan-ied  Miss  Berry, 
and  who  was  as  little  fit  to  command  an  expedition  as  to  make 
that  lady  a  good  husband.  The  King  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  Burke  exclaimed  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm — ‘  As 
‘  to  the  ^Ministry,  their  nomination  of  you  is  a  pledge  they 
‘  mean  to  improve  this  event,  so  glorious  to  the  national  cha- 
‘  racter.  The  thing  is  arduous  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  a 
‘  task  worthy  of  you,  and  you  owe  yourself  entire  to  your 
‘  country  at  this  instant.’  Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the 
annals  of  those  times,  than  the  extraordinary  want  of  political 
knowdedge  and  strategical  capacity,  which  characterised  the 
military  operations  of  ^Ir.  Pitt’s  government.  The  slender 
forces  of  the  country  were  scattered  in  paltry  and  abortive  ex¬ 
peditions  to  Flanders,  to  Noirmoutier,  and  to  Toulon.  No 
real  understanding  existed  with  the  Continental  Powers,  and 
these  ridiculous  armaments  were  sent  out  without  the  least 
conception  of  what  they  could  do.  They  started  without  a  dis¬ 
tinct  object,  and  without  a  secure  base.  Pitt  never  seemed 
to  have  realised  the  nature  of  war  or  its  first  principles,  until 
the  immortal  victories  of  Howe,  Jervis,  and  Nelson  on  the 

*  In  1 80(5,  undei  Lord  Grenville,  he  held  for  a  few  months  tlie  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  without  the  Cabinet.  This, 
of  course,  he  resigned  on  going  to  India,  and  he  never  held  any  other 
ministerial  office  in  England. 
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ocean  gave  it  its  true  character.  The  letters  of  Burke,  here 
first  published,  are  deeply  interesting,  but  they  display  an 
almost  equal  ignorance  of  military  art. 

Sir  Gilbert  reached  Toulon  in  November  1793,  and  was 
speedily  undeceived.  He  had  been  sent  out  without  a  policy 
and  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  any  |x>licy  he 
might  adopt.  O’Hara  thought  as  ill  as  possible  of  the  whole 
business,  though  Lord  Hood  would  not  then  admit  the 
slightest  doubt  of  keeping  the  place.  But  every  day 
rendered  the  position  more  untenable.  The  promised  Aus¬ 
trian  troops  never  came.  The  whole  body  of  Spanish  forces, 
full  6,000,  were  worse  than  useless.  Some  1,200  British  sol¬ 
diers  from  Gibraltar  were  detained  there  by  Sir  Robert  Boyd, 
who  was  about  ninety  years  old  and  had  lost  any  sense  he 
may  ever  have  had.  On  the  1st  December  a  sortie  was  made 
from  the  place  in  which  O’Hara  was  taken  prisoner,  Avith  a 
loss  of  200  British  soldiers.  No  reinforcements  came  from 
hmgland.  The  Neapolitans  did  not  like  the  danger,  and  on 
the  20th  December,  just  a  month  after  Sir  Gilbert’s  arrival, 
the  evacuation  of  the  place  was  determined  upon.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  carry  off,  besides  the  troops  and  sick  and  wounded, 
2,000  or  3,000  of  the  French  Royalists ;  of  those  Avho  remained 
in  Toulon  ‘  plusieurs  centalnes,  choisis  en  pleine  place  pub- 
‘  lique,  furent  mitrailles  sans  autre  foi'ine  de  proccs’ — Fouchc 
commanding  the  massacre.  ‘  Had  the  weather  been  such  as 
‘  it  has  been  ever  since,’  Avrites  Elliot  to  his  Avife,  ‘  that  is 
‘  bloAving  strong  from  the  east,  Ave  must  all — fleet,  army,  and 
‘refugees — have  inevitably  iterished.’  The  capture  of  Fort 
jNIulgrave,  as  it  Avas  termed,  by  the  republican  army  Avas  the 
turning  point  of  the  siege ;  but  neither  Sir  Gilbert,  nor  any 
one  else,  kncAv  at  the  time  that  the  quick  eye  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  had  selected  the  true  point  of  attack,  and  that  his  hands 
had  pointed  the  guns  in  the  republican  batteries.  The  care  of 
these  unfortunate  French  loyalists  Avas  no  small  matter,  for  no 
foreign  Government  except  our  own  Avas  Avilling  to  receive 
them,  and  Ave  think  that  some  of  them  continued  to  figure  on 
our  pension  list  for  half  a  century.  Sir  Gilbert  had  at  one 
moment  some  thousands  of  them  on  his  hands.  On  the  10th 
January  Elliot  Avrote,  ‘I  go  onboard  the  “  LoAvestoft  ”  to 
‘  Corsica,  to  settle  Avith  Paoli  the  cession  of  Corsica  to 
‘  England.’ 

This  sentence  opens  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
his  life,  and  the  Avhole  series  of  his  Corsican  letters  will  be  read 
with  great  interest,  for  they  contain  a  narrative  of  events  to 
Avhich  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  by  history.  We  knoAv  not 
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whether  Sir  Gilbert’s  instructions  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  included  any  mention  of  Corsica — he  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  no  instructions  at  all.  But  he  had  already  framed 
in  his  own  mind  a  political  conception  of  vast  importance,  which 
would,  if  it  had  been  vigorously  supported  and  acted  upon  at 
home,  have  materially  altered  the  course  of  events.  He 
already  foresaw  that  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic, 
eager  alike  for  spoil  and  for  glory,  would  overrun  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  The  Governments  of  Tuscany,  Nai)les,  and  the 
Papal  States  were  in  a  state  of  abject  terror.  The  means  of 
defence  by  Austria  and  Sardinia  were  doubtful.  Fear  and 
disunion  everywhere  prevailed.  On  the  22nd  February  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Dundas : — 

‘  I  liave  often  thought,  and  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  much  abler 
men,  tliat  some  permanent  league  of  the  Italian  States  for  their  mutual 
defence  would  be  a  great  security,  not  only  to  that  country  itself,  but 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  want  of  it  is  particularly  perceptible  at 
this  time.  There  is  not  a  Government  in  ItJily  which  is  not  alarmed 
both  sit  the  idea  of  the  invasion  of  its  territory,  and  the  disturbance  of 
itsintermil  trampiillity  ;  yet  there  sire  hardly  any  of  them  jirepared,  or 
even  dis|)oscil,  to  take  a  step  in  their  defence.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  there  had  previously  existed  a  sy.stematic  and  established  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  danger,  which  would  hsive  been  prepared  at  once  fur 
action,  and  would  have  superseded  all  the  littlenesses  in  the  policy  and 
politics  of  these  little  courts. 

‘  Tuscany  appears  to  be  a  strong  instance  of  Italian  weakness.  The 
country  is  extremely  rich  and  very  populous.  The  Government  is 
satisfied  that  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Italy  would  both  ruin  and 
destroy  the  country  and  overthrow  the  Government,  but  they  seem 
determined  to  seek  their  safety  in  no  other  measure  than  the  most 
abject  prostration  before  the  enemy,  knowing  perfectly  that  prostra¬ 
tion  would  not  protect  them,  while  the  plunder  of  their  towns  and 
churches  affords  so  many  provocations  to  such  an  enemy.  I  think  it 
possible,  that  if  some  systematic  confederacy  in  Italy  were  thought  a 
desirable  thing,  at  least  for  the  present  occasion,  it  might  be  brought 
about,  and  if  we  are  settled  in  Corsica,  I  should  hope  still  more  from 
the  injluenee  of  Great  Britain  in  treating  the  affair.  I  throw  this  idea 
out  merely  for  your  consideration,  without  presuming  to  recommend 
it  positively,  although  I  confess  it  has  been  lately  pretty  much  on  my 
mind.’ 

To  this  Lord  Grenville  replied  that  the  Government 

*  entirely  concurred  in  the  views  entertained  by  him  on  the 
‘  affairs  of  Italy,’  and  instructed  him  ‘  to  promote  the  great 

*  object  Ilis  Majesty  has  in  view  of  confederating  the  Italian 
*■  Powers  in  a  permanent  system  of  general  defence.’ 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  wise  and  deliberate 
purpose  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  made  known,  and  it 
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is  a  fact  of  historical  importance.  To  hold  Corsica  as  the 
basis  of  the  naval  and  political  operations  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  and 
it  was  singularly  favoured  by  circumstances.  The  loss  of 
Minorca  about  twelve  years  before  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  the  people  of  England.  ^lalta  we  did  not  possess.  From 
Gibraltar  eastward  we  had  not  a  harbour  to  call  our  own. 
Xelson  was  profoundly  convinced  of  the  naval  importance  of 
Corsica  to  Great  Britain  at  this  period,  and  justly  reckoned 
the  gallant  attack  on  Bastia  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
exploits.  To  these  considerations  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  added  a 
definite  political  object,  to  which  the  internal  state  of  Corsica 
was  not  less  favourable. 

The  Corsicans  had  recently  risen  against  the  French,  who 
had  held  the  island  since  1763,  and  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
the  French  troops  in  three  fortresses — S.  Fiorenzo,  Bastia,  and 
Calvi.  Unable  to  reduce  these  strong  places  without  as^st- 
ancc,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Lord  Hood,  then  com¬ 
manding  the  fleet  off  Toulon.  In  return  for  British  aid  and 
jwotection  General  Paoll  was  authorised  by  his  countrymen  to 
propose  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  the  British  Crown  in  any 
form  and  under  any  conditions  his  Majesty  might  think  proper 
to  dictate,  due  regai-d  being  paid  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  Corsicans.  Such  Avas  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  failure 
of  the  Toulon  exj)edition  left  Sir  Gilbert  free  to  act  elseAvherc, 
and  he  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He 
Avas  received  Avith  enthusiasm  in  the  island.  The  cry  of  ‘  Viva 
‘  Paoli  e  la  natione  Inglcse  ’  resounded  from  every  hamlet  and 
every  hill.  The  letters  in  Avhich  Sir  Gilbert  describes  these 
scenes  to  his  Avife  are  charming.  We  regret  that  Ave  cannot 
quote  them  all.  After  some  little  interval.  Lady  Elliot  Avlth 
her  six  children  joined  him  there ;  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  Sir 
Gilbert’s  son  and  successor,  the  second  Earl  of  Minto,  aaUo  lived 
to  take  an  active  pai’t  in  encouraging  and  aiding  the  Italian 
popular  and  national  cause  in  1847  and  1849,  and  even  to 
Avitness  the  final  triumph  of  that  cause  in  the  campaign  of 
1859,  received  the  first  impressions  Avhich  bound  him  for  life 
to  the  cause  of  Italy,  in  the  chestnut  groves  and  glens  of  Corsica 
in  1794,  Avhen  he  Avas  just  tAA’eh'e  years  old. 

Lady  ISIinto  thus  describes  the  island  :  — 

‘The  state  of  Corsica  in  1794  Avas  tlius,  in  some  respects,  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Scotch  Borders  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Like 
the  Borderers,  the  Corsicans,  Avhile  making  common  cause  against  a 
foreign  rule,  Avere  among  themselves  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  at 
Avar  Avith  each  other,  Avhose  hereditary  feuds  lasted  from  generation  to 
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generation.  Each  clan  was  composed  of  small  landholders  and  their 
dependents,  to  whom  it  was  as  inconvenient  in  harvest  time  to  attend 
tlie  National  Assembly  as  it  had  been  to  Scotts,  Kerrs,  and  Elliots  to 
set  forth  at  a  similar  season  on  a  foray  into  England.  Among  the 
gentry  there  were  individuals  possessed  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
education  and  of  accomplishments,  but  the  people  generally  were  un¬ 
trained  in  habits  of  order  and  industry. 

‘  Like  the  Borderer  the  Corsican  peasant  was  content  to  live  on  ewe- 
milk  cheese  and  on  a  cake,  which  the  Italian  made  of  chestnuts  and  the 
Scotchman  of  oatmeal.  Both  felt  themselves  despised  unless  posses.sed 
of  a  gun  and  a  horse.  Both  preferred  a  herdsman’s  to  a  labourer’s 
life,  partly  from  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  partly  because  men 
care  not  to  sow  where  they  know  not  who  will  reap ;  and  both  infi¬ 
nitely  preferred  to  all  manner  of  work  the  e.xcitement  of  the  fray,  with 
the  craigs  for  their  strongholds  and  the  desolate  places  for  a  safe 
retreat.’ 

Here  in  a  delightful  cliniate  and  amongst  a  primitive  people 
tlA  Elliots  remained  for  nearly  three  years,  not  without  hopes 
of  materially  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  island. 

‘  I  am  very  fond,’  Sir  Gilbert  writes,  ‘  of  Corsica ;  I  mean  of  its 
cause  and  interests ;  and  I  have  real  ambition  to  be  the  founder  of 
what  I  consider  as  likely  to  prove  its  future  happine.ss.  My  wish, 
therefore,  would  be  to  settle,  as  representing  Great  Britain,  our  con- 
ne.xion  with  Corsica ;  to  be  the  first  representative  of  British  Govern¬ 
ment  there ;  to  prepare  its  new  Constitution  ;  to  see  the  machine 
fairly  launched  and  floating  with  a  tiivourable  breeze,  and  then  to 
resign  the  helm.’  * 

In  this  spirit  he  began  what  may  be  called  his  reign.  In 
conjunction  with  Dundas  and  Moore,  Hood  and  Nelson,  S. 
Fiorenzo  and  Bastia  were  taken.  The  crown  of  Corsica  was 


*  We  may  refer  our  readers  to  our  own  pages  (Ed.  Kev.,  vol.  ci.  p. 
442)  for  an  interesting  account  of  Corsica  and  Pascal  Paoli  during  the 
war  of  independence.  But  the  writer  of  that  article  stated  too  broadly 
that  in  1794  Corsica  was  thought  a  valuable  aetjuisition  by  the  English 
and  obtained  a  highly  democratic  constitution  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
fact  is  that  England  knew  nothing  of  Corsica,  and  Mr.  Pitt  never  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  island  or  its  constitution.  The  whole  affair 
was  conducted  by  Elliot  and  the  officers  of  the  IMediterranean  fleet,  for 
from  the  army  he  got  as  little  support  as  he  did  from  Mini.sters  at  home. 
The  con.stitution  was  adapted  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  people 
— a  people  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  the  utmost  municipal 
freedom.  Free  as  it  was,  it  was  not  free  enough  for  the  Corsican 
Republicans.  Nor  is  the  account  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article  quite  correct.  Paoli  was  hostile  to  the  Pozzos,  and 
jealous  of  this  particular  member  of  the  family.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
seems  intuitively  to  have  discovered  his  talents,  which  were  of  the 
highest  order. 
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solemnly  tendered  to  George  III.,  as  represented  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Plenipotentiary ;  and  action,  moreover,  Avas  taken  to 
introduce  a  regular  government  in  the  island.  Amongst  those 
Corsicans  who  turned  their  allegiance  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  that  revolutionary  desi)otism  of  AA’hich 
another  Corsican  Avas  to  be  the  chief,  Avas  one  man  (besides 
Paoli)  of  no  common  stamp. 

‘  It  is  a  current  anecdote,  and  I  think  honourable  to  the  sagacity  and 
long  vieAvs  as  Avell  as  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  man,  that  on  June 
20,  1792,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  one  of  the  Corsictm  Deputies  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  said  to  Pietri,  one  of  his  colleagues,  that  it  Avas  noAv 
become  impossible  to  continue  any  further  connexion  Avith  France,  and 
that  he  Avas  sure  it  must  end  in  the  union  of  Corsica  Avith  England. 
That  very  day  he  bought  at  Paris  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  Pietri,  Avho  had  been  in  England  and  speaks  the  language,  began 
to  give  him  lessons.  On  that  day  tAvo  years  precisely  he  AA’as  subject 
of  his  Majesty,  and  has  found  occasion  for  his  English.  They  all  quitted 
Paris  a  feAV  days  after  the  10th  of  August,  contriving  Avith  ditficulty  to 
bring  their  heads  safe  to  Corsica.’ 

Pozzo  became,  and  remained  for  life,  one  of  the  Avarmest 
friends  of  the  Minto  family,  and  subsequently  began  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career  as  an  attache  to  Lord  Minto’s  embassy  to  Vienna. 

But  Sir  Gilbert’s  position  in  Corsica  Avas  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
From  England  he  received  in  October  1794  a  bare  approval, 
but  months  elapsed  before  the  commission  arrived  Avhich  really 
enabled  him  to  assume  the  viceregal  authority.  Unluckily 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Avhose  Aveakness  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  party  tAvo  years  before,  Avas  noAv  the  Minister  to  Avhom 
Elliot  had  to  address  his  official  communications.  He  got  no 
ansAvers.  Pitt  told  him  after  his  return,  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  on  the  subject,  and  Elliot  saAv  some  of  his  OAvn 
despatches  unopened  on  the  Duke’s  table.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  question  of  Corsica  and  Elliot’s  Italian  policy 
were  never  fairly  brought  before  the  Cabinet.  Paoli  and  the 
Corsican  liberals  conceived  themselves  to  be  slighted,  and  their 
suspicious  nature  was  inflamed  by  the  influence  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
Avas  supposed  to  have  acquired  Avith  the  Viceroy.  At  length 
Paoli  Avas  induced  by  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a  year  to  leave  the 
island.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  establishing  British 
authority  in  Corsica,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  anticipated  the 
course  of  events  by  tAvo  Avhole  years,  for  it  was  not  till  1796 
that  the  victorious  armies  of  France  overran  the  Avhole  of 
Italy.  The  British  Ministers  Avere  totally  unable  to  see  so  far 
before  them;  they  neglected  his  advice;  they  starved  the 
Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  at  length  they  abandoned  the  position 
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which  had  been  won  for  them  by  Elliot’s  judgment  and  by  the 
gallantry  of  Hood  and  Nelson.  In  December  1794  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  ‘  unless  Great  Britain  were  pre- 
‘  pared  to  make  a  great  and  vigorous  exertion  in  the  war, 
‘  Corsica,  as  well  as  Italy,  must  inevitably  succumb  to  the  arms 
‘of  France.’  Two  months  later  he  added  to  Dundas  Avords 
which  might  Avell  seem  prophetic  : — 

‘  War  seems  more  necessary  than  ever,  since  to  the  former  danger  of 
French  anarchy  is  now  added  that  of  her  ambition.  Tlie  liberty  of 
Europe  tvas  never  before  in  such  danger  ;  nor  has  there  been,  since  the 
liomnn  age,  so  great  a  prospect  of  universal  empire.  ...  In  the  Soutli, 
everything  depends  on  our  maintaining  our  maritime  superiority,  and 
on  the  Emperor  sending  a  great  and  real  force  to  luily.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  I  still  hope  to  see  it  effected ;  at  the  sime  time  the  thing 
hangs  by  a  thread.  If  another  ship  should  be  disiibled — and  nothing  is 
so  possible — I  think  Admiral  Hotham  would  (juit  the  Mediterranean. 
With  regard  to  the  Emperor  I  have  little  faith.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of 
our  power  is  getting  low,  while  that  of  the  enemy  is  becoming  every 
week  more  formidable ;  and  while  this  state  of  things  lasts  we  must 
expect  our  friends  to  fill  off  and  all  our  affairs  to  decline.  I  own  I 
could  Avish  that  it  were  possible  for  (Ireat  liritain  once  more  to  assert 
herself;  the  want  of  that  reputation  which  ought  to  belong  to  us  has,  in 
fact,  lost  us  the  co-oj)eration  of  (Jenoa  and  Tuscany  and  neutralised  all 
Italy.  This  circumsUinee  has  very  probably  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Avar  ;  for  if  Ave  had  been  tible  to  direct  all  these  Italian  States,  the  South 
of  France  AA’ould  have  been  famished  long  ago.  If  you  continue  the  Avar, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  expect  by  exertion  to  obtain  resources 
eipual  to  the  occasion,  for  lioAveA'cr  disastrous  peace  may  be  now,  it  Avill 
be  more  and  more  so  after  another  unsuccessful  campaign.  I  should 
therefore  hope  that  you  may  have  formed  a  plan  and  taken  measures  for 
a  great  effort  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  that  is  noAv  a  main  branch  of  the 
Avar. 

‘  In  the  event  of  the  Government  deciding  on  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
the  South,  Sir  Gilbert  “  Avas  assured  that  Avith  a  strong  fleet  in  the 
“  Mediterranean,  a  force  of  4,000  or  5,000  British  troops  to  hold  the  for- 
“  tresses  of  Corsica,  Avould  suffice  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  island,  and 
“  AA'ith  it,  harbours  for  our  ships,  and  protection  for  our  trade  Avith  the 
“  Mediterranean  and  LcA-ant.”  He  added  :  “  If  some  such  measures  are 
“  not  taken,  1  cannot  help  apprehending  that  tee  shall  soon  see  a  great 
“  part  of  the  Roman  empire  revived,  with  the  difference  only  of  having 
“  the  metropolis  on  the  Seine  instead  of  the  Tiber.'' ' 

This  remarkable  languap;e  Avas  used  more  than  six  months 
before  the  appointment  of  Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  eighteen  months  before  the  prodigious 
achievements  of  the  future  Emperor  of  France.  But  it  became 
impossible  to  hold  Corsica  Avith  a  paltry  force,  Avhilst  France 
threatened  Sardinia  and  Leghorn,  and  the  pojAulation  of  the 
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island  were  excited  by  the  triumphs  of  French  arms  under  a 
Corsican  leader. 

*  “  To  be  weak  is  miserable—  doin"  or  suffering,”  was  the  key-note 
of  the  Viceroy’s  correspondence,  public  or  private,  at  this  time. 

‘  You  cannot  keep  Corsica,’  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  Ministers,  ‘  against 
the  will  of  the  whole  people.  You  ought  not,  if  you  could  ;  but  if  you 
can  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  British  troops  to  hold  the  strong  places 
of  the  island,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  against  all  external  attacks,  the 
knowledge  that  you  can  do  so  will  keep  this  jieople  steady  to  your 
cause.  If  we  are  weak  we  shall  be  set  at  naught.  If  we  are  strong 
weak  Powers  will  cling  to  us.’ 

‘  The  opinions  of  Sir  John  Jer\  is  and  of  Commodore  Nelson  coincided 
with  those  of  Sir  Gilbert.  “  With  harbours  of  refuge  for  our  fleets  and 
“  a  position  for  our  troops  and  stores  such  as  Corsica  afforded,  they  had 
“  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  command  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  protect 
“  or  threaten  the  coasts  of  Italy,  according  as  they  should  be  held  by 
“  friend  or  foe,  without  the  dismal  necessity  of  bolstering  up  our  incom- 
“  petent  allies.”  ’ 

Yet  at  this  crisis — for  eij^ht  wliole  months — there  came  no 
official  instructions  from  England ;  when  at  length  they  did 
arrive  (September  29,  1796),  they  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  abandon  Corsica  and  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  Mediterranean  ])olicy  Elliot  had  sought  to  inaugurate. 
Meanwhile,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Leghorn,  Nelson, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Gilbert,  had  seized  the  forts  and 
tower  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  to  secure  a 
receptacle  for  the  troops,  stores,  and  loyal  subjects  of  King 
George — ‘  an  invaluable  port  and  harbour,’  said  Nelson,  ‘  which 
‘  I  have  now  taken  in  execution  of  your  plan.’  But  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  likewise  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 

‘  We  are  all,’  wrote  Nelson,  ‘  preparing  to  leave  the  Alediterranean, 
a  me.asure  which  I  cannot  approve.  They  at  home  do  not  know  what 
this  fleet  is  capable  of  performing :  anything  and  everything.  Much 
as  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  England,  I  lament  our  present  orders  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes,  as  dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of  England,  whose 
fleets  are  ecjual  to  meet  the  world  in  arms ;  and  of  all  the  fleets  I  ever 
.saw  I  never  beheld  one  in  point  of  officers  and  men  equal  to  Sir  John 
Jervis’s,  who  is  a  commander-in-chief  able  to  lead  them  to  glory.’ 

‘  A  great  point  was  gained,’  wrote  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  Lord  Nelson, 
October  31,  1796,  ‘By  your  (his.  Nelson’s,  and  Sir  Gilbert’s)  joint 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  king’s  fleet  from  abandoning  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  by  which  I  verily  believe  these  kingdoms  and  all  Italy  are 
saved  from  the  absolute  ruin  with  which  they  w’ere  immediately 
threatened.’  {Nelson's  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

To  the  Duke  of  Portland  Sir  Gilbert  wrote  officially  : — 

‘  Your  Grace  has,  I  believe,  already  had  occasion  to  know  by  the 
VOL.  CXXXIX.  NO.  CCLXXXIII.  P 
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whole  tenor  of  my  correspondence  from  the  year  1793  down  to  my 
latest  letters  of  July  1797,  what  my  notions  are  concerning  Italy.  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  is  a  great  and  important  object  in  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  Italy  in 
whole  or  in  part  should  neither  be  annexed  to  France  as  dominion,  nor 
affiliated  in  the  shape  of  dependent  republics ;  and  I  have  considered 
a  superior  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  as,  amongst  others,  an 
essential  means  lor  securing  Ittily  and  Europe  from  such  a  misfortune. 

‘  These  are  my  politics,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that 
Your  Grace  and  all  Ilis  Majesty's  Ministers  have  uniformly  entertained 
and  indeed  avowed  the  same  sentiments.  They  have,  indeed,  been  a 
ruling  principle  of  your  measures  during  the  three  years  that  I  have 
been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  Government,  To  the  general 
principle  I  must  now  add  a  particular  one  founded  on  perhaps  tem¬ 
porary  circumstances,  that  the  possession  of  Porto  F’errajo  is  highly 
desirable  if  a  British  fleet  is  to  remain  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  be 
employed,  amongst  other  objects,  in  protecting  Italy.  If  other  services 
more  important  and  more  urgent  make  it  im|)ossible  to  maintiiin  any 
longer  a  Mediterranean  fleet,  I  then  agree  with  General  de  Burgh  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  inutility  of  redlining  this  harbour.’ 

The  British  fleet  at  least  was  not  slow  to  justify  what  Nelson 
had  said  of  it.  Sir  Gilbert  left  Gibraltar  in  the  ‘  Minerve,’ 
with  Nelson,  in  order  to  join  the  admiral.  Sir  John  Jervis,  on 
his  way  to  England.  They  found  the  admiral  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  on  the  eve  of  that  battle  -which  gave  him  an  imperish¬ 
able  name.  Sir  Gilbert,  transferred  to  the  ‘  Lively  ’  frigate, 
which  was  detained  to  take  home  the  despatches,  witnessed  the 
action,  and  his  descendants  still  possess  at  Minto  the  sword 
taken  from  the  captain  of  the  ‘  San  Josef’  by  Nelson  himself, 
and  presented  by  him  to  his  friend.  The  5th  March  1797, 
■when  the  ‘  Lively  ’  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound  bearing  these 
memorable  despatches,  Avas  one  of  the  darkest  days  in  English 
history.  The  Bank  of  England  had  suspended  cash  i)ayments 
the  day  before,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was  impending. 
To  these  calamities,  the  victories  of  the  fleet  opposed,  at  least, 
a  beam  of  glory,  and  demonstrated  that  the  true  basis  of  our 
operations  in  the  war  was  in  the  harbours  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  on  board  our  own  hearts  of  oak.  But  such  was  the 
depression  prevailing  at  that  moment  in  Plymouth,  that  the 
sum  of  fifteen  guineas  -was  raised  with  difficulty  to  enable  the 
Viceroy  and  the  herald  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  to  reach 
London. 

We  have  exhausted  our  S])ace,  wdthout  exhausting  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Lady  Minto’s  narrative.  Indeed  a  whole  volume  re¬ 
mains  untouched  by  us,  in  which  she  relates  the  accession  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  to  the  peerage  in  October  1797,  which  was 
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the  reward  of  his  services  in  Corsica ;  his  nomination  to  the 
embassy  at  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  the  victory  of 
Marengo  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the  Allies  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe ;  the  part  he  subsequently  took  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  England  and  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Addington’s  Ministry  ;  and  finally  his  appointment  under  the 
Ministry  of  all  the  talents  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  whence  he  returned  in  1814  to  die,  before  he  could 
again  reach  the  well-beloved  crags  and  glens  of  Minto.  His 
Indian  experience  and  services  Lady  Minto  has  reserved  for  a 
future  publication,  but  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  complete 
silence. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grenville’s  Administration  in 
1806,  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  offered  to 
Lord  Minto — probably  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  had 
given  him  some  insight  into  the  affairs  of  India,  and  that  he 
shared  the  views  of  his  illustrious  friend  Burke,  as  to  the 
government  of  that  great  dependency.  But  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  death,  which  reached  Eng¬ 
land  soon  after  the  fonnation  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  out  Lord  Lauderdale  to  succeed  him.  The  Coui’t  of 
Directors  strenuously  resisted  this  appointment,  because  they 
alleged  that  it  savoured  of  a  political  job,  and  because  they 
had  been  led  to  hope  that  Sir.  George  Barlow,  a  servant  of 
their  own,  and  an  able  one,  might  be  raised  to  the  highest 
office  in  India.  This  the  Government  refused  to  permit.  To 
settle  this  dispute,  it  was  arranged  that  the  President  of  the 
India  Board  should  himself  take  the  office.  ‘  The  character 
‘of  the  Governor-General,’ says  the  historian  of  British  India,* 
‘  delighting  in  the  milder  glories  of  internal  prosperity,  the 
‘  amenities  of  domestic  society,  and  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
‘  ture  and  the  arts,  accorded  with  the  spirit  in  Avhich  it  was 
*  expected  that  his  government  would  be  carried  on.  At  the 
‘  same  time.  Lord  Minto  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  shrink  from 
‘  expense  or  exertion  when  they  were  required  by  the  interests 
‘  of  the  state  over  which  he  ruled ;  and  various  important  trans- 
‘  actions,  arising  out  of  Indian  and  European  politics,  signalised 
‘  his  career.’  Into  the  details  of  his  Indian  administration  we 
do  not  now  propose  to  enter,  but  the  almost  simultaneous  con¬ 
quests,  in  1810,  of  tKe  splendid  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius, 
and  Java,  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  Crown  acting  under  the 
orders  and  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  were  exploits  of  no  common 
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lustre,  and  they  were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  Earldom 
of  Minto  in  the  following  year.  The  expedition  to  Java  was 
undertaken  on  his  own  responsibility,  upon  the  representations 
submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Raffles,  and  never  was  a  daring  enter¬ 
prise  more  fully  justified  by  the  result.  Lord  Minto  himself 
accompanied  the  expedition  ‘  as  a  volunteer’  in  the  ‘  Modeste’ 
frigate,  for  his  old  intimacy  with  Nelson,  and  his  experience  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  had  given  him  a  more  than  common  interest 
in  naval  operations.  The  fleet  mustered  above  ninety  sail,  and 
carried  12,000  men.  On  leaving  Madras,  the  setting  in  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Straits  of  Banca.  It  was  feared  that  the  expedition 
would  be  retarded,  and  even  postponed  for  that  year.  Raffles 
and  Captain  Greigh,  who  had  surveyed  the  passage  along  the 
southwest  coast  of  Borneo,  recommended  that  route.  The 
chief  naval  authorities  pronounced  it  to  be  impracticable. 
Lord  Minto,  upon  this,  interposed  his  authority  in  favour  of 
this  inner  j)assage  and  led  the  way  in  the  ‘  Modeste.’  The 
fleet  cleared  the  channel  without  a  single  accident.  Upon  this 
act  of  resolution  the  success  of  the  expedition  turned.  It  was 
taken  with  a  courage  not  unworthy  the  friend  of  Nelson,  and 
we  know  of  nothing  in  Lord  ^linto’s  care'^r  which  gives  us  a 
higher  opinion  of  his  character. 

The  Governor-General  of  India,  now  first  Earl  of  ^linto, 
returned  to  Europe  in  1814,  at  the  moment  of  the  visit  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  England,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
their  arms  and  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
small  band  of  survivors  of  those  who  had  witnessed  and  opposed 
the  aggressions  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  outset.  He 
had  resisted  it  in  Parliament ;  he  had  attacked  it  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  he  had  swept  it  from  the  Eastern  seas.  At  the 
moment  of  his  return,  an  era  of  peace  and  freedom  seemed  to 
■be  dawning  over  Europe — a  life  of  happiness  and  repose  seemed 
to  await  him  amidst  scenes  the  dearest  to  his  heart.  But  in 
these  melancholy  sentences  Lady  Minto  closes  her  interesting 
volumes  : — 

‘  At  that  very  moment  of  hard- won  triumph  Lord  Minto  returned  to 
England,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  had  met  to  celebrate  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Napoleon  ;  but  from  national  rejoicings,  from  personal  honours, 
and  even  from  the  joyous  welcome  of  children  and  family  and  friends, 
his  thoughts  turned  longingly  homewards,  w^here  his  wife  waited  for  him 
in  redemption  of  a  pledge,  given  when  they  iwirtecl,  that  their  re-union 
should  take  pliice  at  Minto,  thenceforth  to  become  the  abiding  home  of 
their  remaining  yeats.  Vain  words !  such  as  stir  to-  scorn  the  unseen 
powers  who  dispose  of  mortal  fate. 

‘  A  chill  caught  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Auckland,  suddenly  dcvc- 
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loped  the  seeds  of  a  disease  already  latent  in  his  system.  Having 
hurried  away  from  London  in  spite  of  medical  advice,  he  grew  rapidly 
worse,  and  sank  at  Stevenage,  on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  presence  of  the  elder  members  of  his  family.  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  son  who  had  accompanied  him  from  India  to  carry  down 
the  mournful  and  incredible  tidings  to  the  country  alive  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  reception.  In  the  town  of  Hawick  the  people  were  in 
readiness  to  draw  his  carriage  through  the  streets ;  on  the  hills  the 
bonfires  were  laid,  and  under  triumphal  arches  the  message  of  death 
was  borne  to  her  who  waited  at  home.’ 

The  space  we  have  been  able  to  allot  to  these  volumes  is 
quite  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  their  varied  interest.  The 
letters  of  Lady  Elliot  and  her  sister  Lady  Malmesbury  are 
full  of  vivacity  and  wit;  those  of  Mr.  Elliot  of  Wells  are 
models  of  political  good  sense ;  and  Lord  Minto’s  own  record 
of  his  life  in  London  and  in  Vienna  is  an  animated  picture  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  Those  who  love,  as  we  do  our¬ 
selves,  to  mingle  in  these  shadowy  groups  of  former  genera¬ 
tions,  will  find  themselves  in  excellent  company  throughout 
these  three  volumes,  and  will  be  indebted  to  Lady  Minto  for  a 
most  amusing  and  instructive  page  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century. 


Aut.  VIII. — 1.  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
1871-72,  and  1872-73. 

2.  Report  of  School  Board  for  London  to  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  March  1872. 

3.  Reiwrt  of  Statistical  Committee  of  London  School  Board, 
July  1873. 

4.  Report  of  Bye-T^aws  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board, 
Sept.  1873. 

5.  Report  from  Select  Committee  of  House  of  I^ords  on  the 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bill, 
1873. 

6.  Summary  of  Three  Y^ears'  Work  by  London  School  Board, 
Nov.  1873. 

7.  Summaries  of  Work  done  by  School  Boards  fur  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Salford,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Stockport,  and  Macclesfield,  1872  and  1873. 

^IIE  three  years  which  have  passed  since  the  adoption  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  have  been 

memorable  years  in  the  history  of  English  Society.  They 

have  not  merely  witnessed  the  first  assumption  by  the  com- 
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munity,  as  sucli,  of  a  directly  Educational  function,  distinct 
from  the  ottice  of  inspection,  examination,  and  reward,  with 
which  the  State  had  formerly  been  content.  But  they  have 
affected  our  social  relations ;  first  by  extendino-  very  largely 
the  sphere  of  that  local  self-government,  in  which  l)e  Tocque- 
ville  finds  the  best  security  against  a  centralised  democratic 
tyranny,  and  next  by  introducing,  for  the  first  time,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  interference  with  individual  liberty  and  parental 
authority — a  principle  familiar  enough  to  Continental  govern¬ 
ments,  but  in  England  hitherto  all  but  unknown,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  many  of  our  oldest  traditions.  Nor  can  we  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Education  question  has  very  seriously 
aticcted  the  interaal  condition  and  the  mutual  relations  of  our 
great  political  parties,  because,  in  fact,  it  has  foreshadowed 
a  conflict,  social  far  more  than  political,  which  must  ere  long 
engage  in  deadly  strife  principles  very  difterent  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  found  their  battle-ground  in  English 
jx)litics.  This  division  has  been  more  distinctly  seen  in  the 
Libei’al  party,  simply  because  they  have  had  to  face  the 
necessity  and  the  responsibility  of  Ministerial  action ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  almost  as  much  felt  by  the  party 
which  calls  itself  Conservative,  whenever  it  has  to  cross 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker’s  chair. 
Comparatively  quiet  as  the  last  three  years  have  been,  they 
have  really  produced  some  very  important  specimens  of  the 
‘  Revolution  under  form  of  Law,’  which  is  said  to  be  so 
characteristically  English. 

Tlie  time  has  now  come  when  we  may  fairly  take  stock  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  system.  The  Boards  elected 
under  the  Act  have,  in  all  the  most  important  towns,  surren¬ 
dered  their  trust  and  given  an  account  of  their  stewardship ; 
and  their  successors  are  just  ready  to  begin  their  work,  with 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  be  at  once  their  guide  and  their 
warning.  Now  the  initiation  of  the  Board  system  naturally 
forced  upon  us  several  questions.  What  Avas  the  amount  of 
work  actually  to  be  done  ?  How  Avould  the  new  machinery 
work?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  old  organisation 
Avhich  had  so  long  occupied  the  ground?  To  what  extent 
Avould  the  new  element  of  compulsion  succeed  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  English  society  ?  What  changes  (if  any)  would  be 
wrought  in  the  principles  hitherto  dominant  in  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  in  the  great  principle  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ?  These  were  questions  which  men  Avere  eagerly  asking  in 
1870,  and  in  a  great  degree  making  ‘  their  Avish  father  to  their 
‘  thought  ’  in  the  ansAvers  Avhich  they  gave.  It  is  our  duty, 
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in  1874,  to  bring  the  dry  light  of  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
cloudy  region  of  mere  theory  and  prognostication,  to  survey 
briefly  the  results  of  the  past,  and  so  to  estimate  with  some 
greater  degree  of  probability  the  prospects  of,  at  least,  the 
immediate  future. 

Hut  before  Ave  deal  Avith  these  questions,  Ave  are  forced  by 
recent  events  to  glance  at  a  larger  subject,  Avhich  a  few  months 
since  it  Avould  have  been  thought  a  Avork  of  supererogation  to 
treat :  Ave  mean  the  question  Avhethcr  any  legislation  at  all 
AV’as  needed  and  Avas  advisable  three  years  ago.  In  1870 
there  Avas  no  AA’hisper  of  doubt  in  any  quarter.  The  tAvo  great 
j)arties  Avere  represented  by  the  Education  League  and  the 
Education  Union.  The  League — the  party  of  innovation — 
AA'as  loud  in  exiwsing  all  defects  of  the  old  system,  in  demand¬ 
ing  some  immediate  legislative  action,  in  organising  an  agitation 
AA'hich  made  it  impossible  to  refuse  that  demand.  The  Union, 
including  as  it  did  all  the  more  conservative  elements  of 
opinion,  nevertheless  publicly  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
some  new  law,  and  avoAved  itself  willing  and  even  eager  to 
co-operate  in  carr}dng  it  out.  The  only  question  Avas,  not 
Avhether  there  should  be  legislation,  but  what  the  legislation 
should  be ;  not  Avhether  the  old  state  of  things  should  con¬ 
tinue,  but  Avhether  it  should  be  reformed  or  revolutionised  ? 
But  political  memories  are  short.  The  National  Society,  or 
at  least  those  Avho  are  allowed  to  speak  in  its  name,  have 
begun  to  question  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  the  neAv  system, 
and  to  represent  that  the  same  results  might  have  been  attained, 
as  successfully  and  far  less  expensively,  under  the  old.*  This 
perhaps  Ave  might  have  expected;  but  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Bright  has  recently  astonished  the  Avorld  by  a  declaration  that 
the  time  AV’as  not  ripe  for  legislative  action.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  party,  Avho  shelter  themselves  under  the  shadow  of 
his  great  name,  looking  back  on  the  actual  coui’se  of  events, 
regret  that  the  policy  pursued  Avas  not  that  of  the  true  revo¬ 
lutionist — to  preserve  abuses  and  acquiesce  in  defects,  with 
a  vieAv  to  some  explosive  reaction  against  the  Society  of  Avhich 
they  form  a  part.  But  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  recent  admirable 
speech  at  Liverpool,  stated  what  Avas  unquestionably  the  fact 
— that  in  1870  the  counsel  of  inaction,  so  far  as  it  Avas  heard 
at  all,  came  only  from  tcAV  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  the 


*  Its  Report  for  1873  is  emphatic  in  this  sense;  and  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  Avas  held  at  a  great  meeting  at  St.  James’  Hall  last  November.  i 

Similar  ideas  are  expressed  or  implied  in  an  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  ; 

RevieAV  ’  of  October  last.  a 
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old  voluntary  system — that  almost  all  parties  were  then  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  energetic  action — and  that  of  all  the  cries 
for  a  new  law,  none  were  so  loud  as  those  which  came  from  the 
camp  of  the  Birmingham  League. 

AV^e  cannot  \vonder  at  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  the  old  system  could  not  permanently  represent  the 
whole  of  our  national  duty,  or  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  that  system. 
It  did  noble  work,  and  it  did  that  work  in  a  noble  spirit.  It 
was  a  characteristically  English  system  in  this — that  the 
original  motive'  power  lay  in  individual  and  voluntary  zeal — 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  began  the  work  in 
1805,  and  the  National  Society  took  it  up  with  far  greater 
resources  in  1811,  while  the  first  timid  attempt  at  State  action 
was  not  made  till  1833,  and  that  action  did  not  become  promi¬ 
nent  and  systematic  till  1846.  It  w’as  hardly  less  character¬ 
istic  that  the  mainspring  of  that  voluntary  zeal  was  found  not 
in  mere  philanthropy,  but  in  a  jdiilanthropy  quickened  and 
deepened  by  religious  zeal ;  and  that,  although  the  first 
impulse  was  felt  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  the  Church,  with  a  true  instinct  of  her  national  duty, 
carried  it  on  with  an  energy  of  zeal,  a  wealth  of  resources,  a 
completeness  of  organisation,  which  left  all  other  influences 
far  behind.  Nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny  that,  even  if  it  had 
been  left  alone,  it  would  have  made  considerable  progress; 
and  that,  if  it  had  received  a  more  liberal  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  at  head-quarters,  it  must  have  spread  far  more 
widely  and  rapidly. 

But  there  were  certain  defects  about  it  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  its  being  accepted  as  a  complete  and  permanent 
system.  It  was  not  strictly  National — in  the  sense  of  being 
under  the  full  control  and  direction  of  the  nation  itself :  and  it 
has  always  been  obvious  that  the  jealousy  of  other  influences, 
co-ordinate  or  predominant  in  the  work,  far  more  than  any 
merely  economical  considerations,  was  the  real  motive  which 
led  Mr.  Lowe  to  adopt  the  severe  and  discouraging  measures 
of  the  Kevised  Code  of  1862.*  Nor  did  it  even  represent  the 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  Dr.  Rigg  draws  our  attention 
(see  his  ‘  National  Education  and  Public  Elementary  Schools,’  p.  377), 
that  in  an  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1867,  Mr.  Lowe 
foreshadowed  many  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870 

‘I  would  say,  commence  a  survey  and  report  upon  Great  Britain 
parish  by  parish ;  report  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London  the  educa¬ 
tional  wants  in  each  parish,  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of 
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whole  of  the  voluntary  educational  zeal  or  the  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  country.  The  party  of  Secular  Education 
naturally  protested  against  the  enforcement  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  which  it  involved.  Even  the  Nonconformist  bodies — by 
a  policy  which  we  have  always  considered  short-sighted  and 
disastrous — soon  relinquished  the  initiative  which  they  had 
once  taken,  and  left  the  work  almost  entirely  to  the  Church. 
iMoreover  by  the  very  nature  of  its  action,  and  especially  by 
that  provision  which  made  Government  aid  contingent  on 
strictly  local  exertions,  it  could  not  reach  the  most  neglected 
and  therefore  the  most  needy  localities ;  or,  if  by  a  convulsive 
effort  it  did  gain  a  footing  in  such  regions,  the  schools  esta¬ 
blished  wei'e  apt  to  languish  for  want  of  sufficient  resources, 
pecuniary  and  moral,  to  sustain  them  in  vigour.  Lastly,  it 
could  not,  being  a  voluntary  system,  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  to  reach  by  compulsion  the  localities 
Avhich  had  not  public  spirit  enough  to  provide  schools  for  their 
poorer  classes,  and  the  careless  or  selfish  parents,  avIio,  with  good 
schools  at  their  door,  refused  to  send  their  children  to  them. 

These  defects  Avere  acknoAvledged  on  all  hands :  and  the 
friends  of  education  Avere  almost  equally  unanimous  in 
confessing  that  the  results  attained  under  it  Avere  insufficient, 
both  in  the  number  brought  into  elementary  schools,  and,  still 
more,  in  the  standard  of  education  actually  reached.  Those 
Avho  looked  beloAV  the  surface  Avere  indeed  Avell  aAvare  that 
these  defects  Avere  in  great  measure  due  to  social  causes — 
to  the  pressure  of  poverty,  to  the  tyranny  of  labour,  to  the 
migratory  character  of  large  masses  of  our  population,  and  the 
like — causes  Avhich  no  Education  Act  could  remove.  But 
still  the  Avant  of  a  complete  educational  machinery  Avas 
obviously  one  cause  of  our  shortcomings ;  and,  moreover,  it  Avas 


children,  and  what  is  w’anted  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  Avithin  the 
reach  of  the  |)eople  of  that  parish  a  sufficient  amount  of  education. 
When  that  has  been  done,  I  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  give  notice  to  that  parish  that  they  should  found  a  school, 
or  whatever  may  be  Avanted  for  the  purposes  of  that  parish.  If  the 
parish  found  a  school,  then  it  Avould  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  assist  it,  and  that  in  the  same  Avay  as  it  assists  the  schools  already  in 
existence.  If  the  parish  does  not  agree  to  do  Avhat  needs  to  be  done, 
then  I  think  there  ought  to  be  power  vested  in  the  Privy  Council,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Suite,  or  some  other  great  responsible  public  officer,  to 
make  a  compulsory  rate  on  them  to  found  that  school.  I  think  the 
schools  they  found  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  inspection  and  ex¬ 
amination  as  the  schools  already  in  existence,  and  receive  tho  same 
grants  for  results.’ 
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a  cause  which  could  easily  be  removed,  while  the  other  cause 
had  to  be  dealt  with  gradually,  and  in  some  instances  needed 
the  slow  action  of  social  influences,  at  least  as  much  as  the 
summary  process  of  legislation. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  the  expression  of  these 
convictions.  That  it  bore  the  mai’ks  of  compromise,  even 
when  it  issued  from  AIi\  Forster’s  hands — that  these  marks 
were  multiplied  and  deepened  during  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  proof. 
We  should,  indeed,  be  prepared  to  contend  that  this  very 
fact  proved  its  wisdom  in  theory  and  its  practical  fitness  to  * 
attempt  the  actual  solution  of  the  educational  problem. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  at  Hawarden,  not  long  ago,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  fair  scope  for  educational 
action  to  the  two  great  parties — the  party  which  desired  a 
complete  State  system,  and  only  tolerated  voluntary  schools ; 
and  the  far  larger  party  which  believed  that  the  voluntary 
principle  had  a  real  and  substantial  value,  and  were  only 
desirous  of  supplying  by  State  agency  what  that  principle  was 
unable  to  eft'ect.  It  had,  therefore,  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
measure,  that  it  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  country,  even 
where  that  opinion  was  divided  ;  it  had  also  the  second  requi¬ 
site,  that  it  took  the  responsibility  of  leading,  as  well  as 
expi’cssing,  public  opinion.  It  does  not  satisfy  fanatics  on 
either  side ;  and  accordingly  neither  it  nor  its  author  is  in  any 
danger  of  the  woe  pronounced  on  those  of  whom  all  men  speak 
well.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  hold  that  it  is  a  pre-eminently 
good  and  useful  Act,  and  that  the  country  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Forster  for  the  original  conception  of 
the  measure,  and  for  the  manly  and  statesmanlike  determina¬ 
tion  with  which,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  in  spite 
of  the  reproaches  of  those  who  had  been  his  political  friends, 
in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  timidity,  retrogression,  time¬ 
serving,  which  must  be  peculiarly  painful  to  such  a  tempe¬ 
rament  as  his,  he  has  maintained  what  we  believe  to  be 
accordant  with  true  liberality  and  even-handed  justice,  and 
essential  to  the  real  ivell-being  of  the  people. 

But  at  the  present  moment,  considering  the  clamour  which 
is  raised  against  it  on  the  side  of  the  League,  and  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  by  Mr.  Bright  at  Birmingham  (that  it  was  a  ‘  Bill 
‘  for  encouraging  denominational  education  ’),  which  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  as  erroneous  historically  as  it  was  rhetorically 
eft’ective,  it  seems  to  us  only  right  to  point  out  that  almost 
every  change  which  it  introduced  was  distinctly  adverse  to  the 
denominational  system.  It  dealt  with  the  existing  schools 
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boldly,  almost  rudely,  with  a  vigour  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
would  have  created  a  religious  war.  It  stopped  all  building 
grants  to  voluntary  schools  after  a  short  notice  ;  it  swejit  away 
die  old  restriction  that  all  schools  recognised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  either  be  attached  to  some  religious  denomination 
or  should  read  and  teach  the  Scriptures ;  it  not  only  enacted 
a  Conscience  Clause,  but  regulated  the  time-table  of  every 
school,  often  at  the  risk  of  much  inconvenience  and  some 
hardship,  with  a  view  to  make  that  Conscience  Clause 
effective ;  it  abrogated  the  rule  that  denominational  schools 
should  be  insjiected  by  members  of  their  own  denomination ; 
and,  not  content  with  this,  abolished  all  inspection  and  all 
reward  of  the  religious  teaching  which,  even  intellectually 
considered,  was  often  the  highest  teaching  in  a  school.  And, 
what  was  of  even  more  consequence,  it  provided,  wherever 
a  School  Board  Avas  formed,  a  serious  and,  as  was  thought, 
a  fatal  rivalry  to  the  voluntary  schools,  in  a  system  of  schools 
built  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community  ; 
and,  as  it  emerged  from  the  House  of  Commons,  it  forbade,  by 
the  CoAvper-Temple  Clause,  the  attachment  of  Board  schools, 
even  if  any  Board  desired  it,  to  a  distinctive  denomination. 
Every  one  of  these  provisions  was  a  marked  discouragement  to 
the  denominational  schools.  The  only  single  provision  in  their 
favour  Avas  the  increase  of  the  capitation  grant  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment,*  and  this  was  only  shared  by  them  with  their  rivals. 
Otherwise  the  one  great  boon  given  to  the  voluntary  schools 
Avas  simply  that  they  Avere  alloAV'ed  still  to  exist,  if  they  could, 
and  still  to  be  recognised  to  the  same  extent  as  their  better- 
endoAved  rivals,  if  they  produced  good  results.  The  party 
opposed  to  these  schools  not  unnaturally  hailed  these  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  as  going  a  long  Avay  tOAvards  their  ideal,  and 
prognosticated  that  ‘  painless  extinction  ’  of  the  old  system 
Avhich  they  desired.  We  Avere  ourselves  always  surprised 
that  the  supporters  of  the  old  schools  accepted  the  Act  so 
Avillingly.  Such  acceptance  appeared  to  us  to  argue  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  voluntary  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  candid  acknowledgment  that  a  new 
agency  was  requisite  to  do  the  work  Avhich  Avas  demanded  by 


*  Dr.  Rigg,  Avho  speaks  with  the  authority  of  long  experience,  con¬ 
tends  (p.  3G5)  that  this  increase  is  liir  less  than  was  supposed  from  the 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  it.  The  maximum  payment 
per  head  is  noAv  15s. ;  under  the  old  system  many  good  schools  earned 
13s.,  14s.,  even  15s. ;  and  the  average  has  only  risen  as  yet,  from  10s. 
to  12s.  (about  tAventy  per  cent.). 
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public  necessity.  Now,  however,  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
that  system  has  surprised  both  parties.  It  has  produced  from 
the  camp  of  its  enemies  loud  cries  of  dissatisfaction  against  an 
Act  under  which  it  was  possible,  and  which  accordingly  has 
been  accused  of  favouring  it,  because  it  did  not  destroy  it  root 
and  branch.  It  has  also  produced,  although  far  less  strikingly, 
a  certain  reactionary  tendency  on  the  other  side,  showing  itself 
in  assertions  of  the  sutficiency  of  the  old  system,  and  in  a  desire 
to  starve  the  energy  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  new.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  both  parties  ai*e  wrong;  that  in  these 
]>oints  1870  was  wiser  than  1873,  and  that  its  verdict  will  be 
established  by  the  logic  of  results,  and  accepted  accordingly 
by  posterity.  ^Ve  arc  glad  to  see  by  Mr.  Forster’s  speech 
at  Liverpool,  that  he  holds  firmly  to  the  original  principles  of 
the  Act,  undismayed  by  clamour  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.  Even  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  at  Birmingham,  although 
it  certainly  sinned  against  ministerial  etiquette,  and  ])0ssibly 
embarrasses  at  this  moment  the  policy  of  the  (Tovernment, 
by  its  denunciation  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Act, 
and  its  expression  of  a  confident  belief  that  speedy  failure 
and  ultimate  reversal  lie  before  it  in  the  future,  yet  hardly 
commits  the  eloquent  speaker  to  any  decided  action,  except 
in  respect  of  the  celebrated  25tli  Clause,  on  which  all  mode¬ 
rate  men  desire  to  find  some  ground  of  conciliation  and  agree¬ 
ment.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the  future,  the  present 
work  of  education  is  regulated  by  Mr.  Forster’s  Act;  what¬ 
ever  changes  and  developments  may  be  needed  hereafter,  the 
chief  necessity  at  this  moment  is  security  against  constant 
agitation  and  inconsiderate  change.  The  land  must  have 
rest;  there  arc  times — and  this  is  one, — when  the  noniiui  pre- 
matiir  in  annum  is  as  ap[)licable  to  political  and  social  devices 
as  to  literary  ventures. 

We  proceed  then,  with  a  safe  conscience,  to  consider  the 
various  questions  about  the  working  of  the  School  Board 
system,  to  which  we  referred  above. 

The  first  question  is.  What  was  the  work  to  be  done — that 
is,  in  other  words,  what  had  the  old  system  been  able  to  effect, 
and  what  were  the  chief  jMjints  of  its  failure  and  deficiency  ? 

Now,  there  are  various  ways  of  answering  this  question. 
The  first  is  by  observation  of  the  extent  to  which  School 
Boards  have  been  created.  Our  readers  Avill  probably  be 
aware  that  under  the  Act  a  School  Board  for  the  Metropolis 
was  ordered  absolutely,  and  other  localities  in  town  or  country 
were  allowed  to  petition  for  School  Boards,  as  soon  as  they 
pleasetl.  The  effect  was,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  great 
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towns  established  School  Boards ;  the  country  districts  gener¬ 
ally  declined  them,  either  hastily  supplying  their  deficiencies 
or  waiting  till  the  Department  should  prove  their  shortcoming 
and  enforce  its  amendment;  in  the  towns  of  moderate  size 
there  were  often  struggles  between  the  more  conservative  and 
the  more  progressive  parties,  and  these  struggles  had  various 
issues.  But  the  general  result  is,  we  believe,  at  this  moment, 
that  the  population  under  School  Boards  in  England  and 
Wales  is  10,126,019,  that  is,  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole; 
that  of  these  we  have — 

In  London  ....  3,266,987 
In  borough  towns  .  .  5,241,762 

In  other  districts  .  .  .  1,617,270 

10,126,019 

These  ‘  other  districts  ’  are  mostly  country  districts  and  small 
towns,  although  occasionally  towns  of  some  size,  which  are  not 
borough  towns,  are  included,  The  ‘  borough  towns  ’  are  both 
large  and  small ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  towns  above 
20,000  inhabitants  76  have  School  Boards,  and  about  33  are 
still  without  them.*  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Education  Act 
put  a  premium  on  the  creation  of  School  Boards,  by  laying  it 
down  that  compulsion  should  be  exercised  only  through  them  ; 
and  therefore  some  districts  (of  which  Salford  with  124,000 
people  is  the  most  remarkable)  have  established  Boards, 
although  no  deficiency  existed.  But,  generally  speaking,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  In  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
applications  for  School  Boards  show  the  existence  of  some 
considerable  deficiency ;  and  the  result  therefore  given  above 
proves  conclusively,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  made 
under  the  voluntary  system,  there  was  a  large  residuum  of 
work  to  be  done. 

The  same  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the 
educational  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
yet  entirely  ascertained,  although  it  is  now  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Education  Department,  with  a  view  to  putting  in 
force  the  powers  given  by  the  Act — viz.,  to  require  supply  of 
deficiency  within  a  given  time,  or,  in  default  of  this,  to  order 


*  Of  these  we  have  five  cathedral  towns — York,  Chester,  Lincoln, 
Gloucester,  and  Hereford';  nine  towns  in  Lancashire — St.  Helen’.**, 
Warrington,  Accrington,  Bury,  Leigh,  North  Meots,  Over  Darwen, 
Pendleton,  West  Derby ;  of  the  others,  the  most  important  are  Birken¬ 
head,  Cambridge,  Dover,  Chatham,  Shrewsbury,  Cheltenham,  Leam¬ 
ington,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Cardiff. 
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the  establishment  of  a  School  Board.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  here  also  the  deficiency  will  be  considerable.  Up 
to  ]May  31,  1873,  notices  of  inquiry  had  been  issued  to  8,551 
parishes,  and  of  these,  while  3,465  gave  satisfactory  answers, 
no  less  than  5,086  had  to  confess  deficiency  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  supposed  that  about  14,000  notices  in 
all  will  have  to  be  issued,  and,  if  the  same  proportion  be  pre¬ 
served,  there  will  be  some  8,400  districts,  in  which  the  operation 
of  the  Act  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  supply  educational 
deficiency. 

But  we  must  proceed  next  to  inquire  what  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  amount  of  this  deficiency  in  places  where  it 
has  been  ])roved  to  exist.  To  this  no  answer  for  the  whole  of 
England  can  yet  be  given.  But  the  results  obtained  in  London 
and  from  other  great  towns  are  before  the  world,  and  they  are 
singularly  instructive.  It  has  been  found  that  there  are  in 
the  metropolitan  district  some  452,000  children,  who  should  be 
attending  elementary  schools  ;  *  for  these  there  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  voluntary  system  about  313,000  places  in 
schools  satisfactorily  efficient ;  and  there  is  therefore  a  neces¬ 
sity,  if  the  Act  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  to  provide  139,000 
places  in  Board  schools.  The  result  therefore  is  that  volun- 
tan/  agency  has  actually  done  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  lohole 
work — most  of  it  before  the  Act  Avas  passed,  but  a  considerable 
portion  under  the  stimulus  which  the  Act  supplied,  and  to 
Avhich  the  voluntary  system  so  nobly  responded.  Rather  more 
than  one-fourth  remained  to  be  done  by  the  Board ;  and  it 
concerned  localities  and  classes,  Avhich  only  some  legal  agency 
could  reach,t  and  which  all  considerations  of  humanity  and 
of  the  interests  of  society  forbade  us  to  neglect. 

*  The  investigations  of  the  Board  give  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  general  averages.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Education 
Department,  ‘as  not  only  theoretically,  but  practically  correct,’  states 
that  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  should  be  in  elementarj’  schools, 
after  all  due  correction  for  caiise.s  of  absence.  This  Avould  have  given 
in  London  about  560,000  children.  But  a  careful  census  made  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  Census  of  1871,  with  corrections 
by  their  own  enumerators,  gave  a  result  of  452,000  children — no  less 
than  108,000  below  that  given  by  the  average.  What  ruinous  waste 
Avould  haA’e  been  caused  if  the  Board  had  been  content  with  the  results 
of  the  authoritative  average  ! 

t  Thus,  for  example,  the  city  of  London  and  the  borough  of  West¬ 
minster  have  no  gross  deficiency,  although,  from  defects  in  tlie  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  existing  accommodation,  some  slight  additions  may  be 
necessary  ;  Avhile  in  Tower  Hamlets  the  deficiency  is  about  30,000,  in 
Finsbury  nearly  20,000,  in  Hackney  27,000,  in  Lambeth  24,000. 
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If  we  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  our  other  great  towns,  the 
result  is  not  widely  different.  At  Liverpool,  out  of  a  required 
school  accommodation  of  74,597  places,  the  Board  has  to  pro¬ 
vide  16,667,  or  considerably  less  than  one-fourth ;  at  Man¬ 
chester  8,283  out  of  58,557,  or  about  one-seventh ;  at  Leeds 
15,060  out  of  47,340  places,  or  rather  less  than  one-third  ;  at 
Birmingham  16,553  out  of  54,958,  or  about  three-tenths  ;  at 
Bradford  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  returns  rather  less 
definite  than  usual)  less  than  one-fourth ;  at  Bristol  the  neces¬ 
sity  appears  to  be  still  less,  and  even  such  deficiency  as  exists 
is  caused,  in  great  degree,  by  the  migration  of  population  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  quarters  of  the  city. 

Now,  it  is  allow’cd  on  all  hands  that  the  voluntary  system 
has  been  weakest  in  the  great  towns,  because  there  it  has  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  rapid  aggregation  of  great  masses  of 
poverty.  It  will  therefore  be  fair  to  argue  that,  if  we  took 
the  country  as  a  whole,  we  should  find  that  its  achievements 
were  greater  still,  and  that  the  residuum  left  behind  was  still 
more  limited  and  manageable. 

These  remarkable  results  seem  to  supply  a  comi)lete  justifi¬ 
cation,  both  of  the  j)assing  of  the  Act  and  of  the  nature  of  its 
main  principles.  They  show,  Ave  think  distinctly,  that  things 
could  not  be  left  as  they  Avere — that  much  had  to  be  done, 
AA’hich  it  Avas  an  imperative  duty  to  do ;  they  shoAV  still  more 
distinctly  that  voluntary  agency  had  done  and  Avas  doing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  AA’ork,  Avhich  it  AA’ould  ha\'e  been  absolute  madness  to 
neglect  or  to  destroy,  at  the  loss  not  only  of  vast  pecuniary 
resources  Aviliingly  given  for  the  public  good,  but  also  of  an 
amount  of  philanthropy,  public  spirit,  and  universal  interest 
in  the  Avork,  Avhich  are  simply  priceless.  bVe  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  advocates  of  the  Voluntary  system,  pure 
and  simple,  on  the  one  hand ;  Ave  commend  it  still  more  to 
fanatical  supporters  of  the  Birmingham  League  on  the  other. 

Such  was  the  Avork  to  be  done.  AVe  turn  noAv  to  consider 
the  nature  and  Avorking  of  the  machinery  Avhich  Avas  to  do  it. 

It  is  clear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  machinery  must  be,  in  some 
degree,  cumbrous  and  unAvieldy  by  the  very  nature  of  its  con¬ 
stitution.  In  London,  and  in  the  large  provincial  toAvns,  the 
number  of  members  is  very  large,  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board,  especially  in  the  presence  of  reporters,  arc  apt  to  as¬ 
sume  far  too  rhetorical. a  tone.  Even  Avhere  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  representati\’e  character  to  the  Board, 
Avhich  is  good  for  it  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is  bad  for  it  as 
an  executiA'e.  Balance  of  parties,  free  scope  and  opportunity 
for  the  advance  of  various  principles  and  the  ventilation  of 
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educational  theories,  a  certain  amount  of  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  constituents — all  these  things  a  Board  ought  to 
have  under  its  present  constitution,  especially  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  cumulative  vote ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  all  these 
are  seiious  drawbacks  to  executive  efficiency  and  vigour. 
Perhaps  an  even  more  ])atent  evil  is  the  regulation,  which 
changes  the  whole  Board  every  three  years,  and  so  tends 
entirely  to  break  the  continuity  of  its  action.  It  is  true  that 
its  officers  remain,  and  if  they  are  men  of  energy  and  ability 
they  will  be  likely  in  the  long  run  to  rule  in  many  things  an 
unpaid  and  variable  Board.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  most  cases, 
many  of  the  old  members  will  be  re-elected.  In  London,  for 
example,  we  observe  that  the  Board  just  elected  is  comiwsed 
in  almost  equal  proportions  of  old  and  new  membei’s.  But 
this  need  not  always  be  so ;  and,  even  if  it  is  so,  the  mere 
transference  of  a  majority  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  any 
great  educational  controversy  may  suddenly  alter  the  whole 
])olicy  of  a  Board,  Avasting  both  time  and  money,  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  sense  of  insecurity  and  unsettlement  in  the 
whole  system.  The  sudden  and  violent  changes,  Avhich  are 
being  made  at  Birmingham,  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  in  a 
Board  of  tifteen,  afford  a  flagrant  instance  of  this  evil. 
AVhether  the  blame  lies  Avith  the  old  Board  or  the  new,  or  is 
to  be  divided  betAveen  both,  the  evil  is  equally  real,  equally 
serious. 

We  are  Avell  aAvarc  that  some  of  these  drawbacks  are 
inevitable.  A  body,  Avhich  is  to  impose  considerable  taxation 
and  moreover  to  interfere  by  its  compulsory  poAver  with  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  must  necessarily  have  something  of  a  jiopular 
and  representative  character;  and  as  the  exercise  of  both 
poAvers  is  local,  Ave  suppose  that  such  representation  must  be 
local  and  municii)al.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  defects  of  the 
Board  system,  not  so  easy,  at  least  in  the  outset,  to  propose 
any  satisfactory  substitute  for  it.  But  it  is  Avell,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  these  defects  should  be  recognised,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  removing  Avhat  is  removable,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
fairness  of  judgment  as  to  the  actual  performances  of  the 
Boards.  Probably  there  may  be  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  at  least  some  of  the  Boards ;  possibly,  Avhen  the  main 
principles  are  tolerably  Avell  settled  and  the  routine  business 
increases,  Ave  may  see  some  extension  of  the  principle  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  permission  to  have  a  paid  chairman  Avhich  the 
Act  gives  to  the  London  Board,  and  some  provision  which 
shall  vacate  only  a  portion  of  the  seats  of  a  Board  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  And  Ave  observe  that  the  Boards  are  practically 
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rectifying  some  of  these  evils,  by  throwing  all  the  executive 
work  on  comparatively  small  committees,  and  reserving  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Board  for  the  consultative  functions, 
the  discussion  of  main  j)rinciples,  and  the  })erformance  of  the 
more  distinctly  legislative  duties,  for  which  alone  they  are  fit.* 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  find  fault  with  the  Boards  for 
wasting  time  in  lengthy  discussions  and  party  conflicts.  But 
it  was  really  a  part  of  their  functions  as  representative  bodies 
to  discuss  and  to  fight.  Our  wonder  rather  is,  that,  burdened 
by  these  necessities,  and  impeded  by  their  cumbrous  organisa¬ 
tion,  they  have  done  so  much  in  their  executive  character. 

For  we  think  that,  sj)eaking  generally,  they  have  worked 
well  in  all  the  communities,  which  were  of  sufficient  size  to 
supply  fair  material  for  the  Board,  and  give  it  enough  to  do. 
The  instances  of  questionable  and  injurious  action  are  generally 
found  in  the  small  parishes,  where  the  Boards  were  appointed 
rather  for  political  and  ecclesiastical  than  for  really  educational 
purposes,  and  where  their  members  were  not  men  of  sufficient 
education,  ability,  and  social  station  to  inspire  confidence  and  to 
influence  public  opinion.  In  these  little  cliques  all  the  evils  of 
a  clique — factiousness,  jobbery,  waste — are  but  too  apt  to 
make  themselves  felt.  The  consideration  is  a  very  serious  one, 
in  view  of  that  extension  of  the  Board  system  over  the  whole 
country,  for  which  some  ))arties  are  so  anxious.  In  London, 
and  in  all  towns  of  large  or  even  of  moderate  size,  the  Boards, 
now  laying  doAvn  their  office,  will  be  able  to  show  considerable 
and  valuable  work  — going  very  far  towards  the  supply  of 
educational  deficiency,  and  doing  at  least  something  for  the 
solution  of  other  and  more  difficult  educational  problems.  The 
London  School  Board,  in  a  clear  and  modest  summary  of  their 
work  recently  published,  show  that  they  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  a  thorough  Educational  Census ;  that  they  have 
taken  steps  for  the  erection  of  ninety-nine  schools  (of  which 
thirty-six  are  already  oj)en),  and  have  meanwhile  hired  105 
buildings  as  temporax-y  schools,  accommodating  21,203  children, 
and  taken  over  75  schools  with 21,828  school  places;  that  they 
have  settled  a  scheme  of  education,  and  oi-ganised  a  large  staff 
of  teachers  and  inspectors  ;  that  they  have  also  established  an 
organisation  for  carrying  out  their  compulsory  bye-laws ;  that 
they  have  taken  up  2,100  cases  of  destitute  children  under  the 


•  Thus  we  observe,  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  London  School 
Board,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  there  have  been  121  Board 
Meetings,  but  nearly  2,000  meetings  of  Committees,  either  central  or 
divisional. 
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Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  filled  all  the  Industrial  Schools  in 
and  near  London  to  overflowing.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  their  proceedings,  they  have 
at  least  shown  that  Boards  can  not  only  talk  and  fight,  but 
work  ;  and  the  other  Boards,  of  whose  proceedings  we  have  any 
accurate  account,  are  proceeding  in  much  the  same  steps. 

It  is  pei’haps  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  the 
expense  of  this  School  Board  work,  because  much  stress  has 
been  recently  laid  upon  its  costliness,  partly,  perhaps,  for 
economical  reasons,  but  in  far  greater  degree  for  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  But  w'e  must  confess  that 
we  cannot  regard  this  question  as  of  primary  consequence. 
Let  it  be  at  once  acknowledged  that  the  new  system  will 
always  be  more  costly  than  the  Voluntary  system,  because 
it  has  to  deal  with  the  most  difficult  cases  and  the  poorest 
localities,  because  it  can  command  less  unpaid  assistance, 
because  it  must  do  its  work,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  Still 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  country  will  really  grudge  any 
necessary  expense  incurred  in  a  work  of  transcendent  import¬ 
ance  ;  w’e  might  even  calculate  that  almost  any  such  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  abundantly  repaid  in  the  diminution  of  the  heavy 
and  galling  burdens  of  our  pauj)erism  and  crime.  But  after 
all,  in  towns  even  of  moderate  size,  the  burden  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  excessive.  The  rate  of  3^/.  in  the  pound  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Act  is  seldom  I’eached,  hardly  ever  exceeded ; 
and,  while  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot  think  that  there  is  much 
reason  to  cry  out.* 

If  free  schools  were  universally  introduced,  the  case  would, 
of  course,  be  widely  different.  The  rate  must  eventually  be 
at  least  quadrupled ;  and  all  experience  leads  us  to  anticipate 
evil  instead  of  good,  both  social  and  educational,  from  the 
change.  But  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  practical  question. 
Whatever  some  few  theorists  may  say,  the  cause  of  free 
schools  is  at  present  hopeless,  and  we  think  that  it  has  been 
losing  rather  than  gaining  ground  during  the  last  three  years. 

But  this  leads  us  naturally  to  the  next  question, — How  has 
the  working  out  of  the  new  system  affected  the  old  organisation 
which  has  hitherto  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Educational  battle  ? 
It  was  declared  over  and  over  again  in  1870,  and  Mr.  Forster, 

*  In  London  the  rate  has  been  as  yet  under  Id.,  and  is  not  likely 
to  exceed  2d.  for  years  to  come.  The  same  is  tlie  case  in  most  of 
the  large  towns.  In  Leeds,  where  the  need  was  great  and  the  work 
singularly  well  dorie,  we  see  that  a  rate  of  about  3^d.  is  contemplated 
as  possible  some  years  hence. 
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in  his  recent  speech  at  Liverpool,  manfully  reiterated  the 
statement,  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  ‘  to  supplement 
‘  and  not  to  destroy  or  supplant  the  existing  schools.’  But 
there  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked  on  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  two  antagonistic  opinions  on  this  matter, 
both  of  which  may  assert  themselves  freely  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  Act — one  approving  of  the  Voluntary  system, 
and  only  wishing  to  do  by  law  what  it  cannot  do — the  other 
disliking  that  system  utterly,  and  accordingly  desiring  for 
it  a  gradual  ‘  painless  extinction,’  which  will,  at  no  distant 
time,  leave  the  ground  clear  to  be  occupied  by  Board  schools 
only.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  likely  to  find  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  more  malleable  to  its  purjwse?  That  they  are 
not  likely  to  lie  doAvn  in  peace  together  is  obvious  enough. 
Books  and  pamphlets  pour  in  upon  us,  breathing  war ;  and  we 
have  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  excitement  of  the  placards 
and  handbills  in  the  recent  School  Board  Election  for  London, 
clamouring  against  secularism  and  waste  on  the  one  side,  and 
denouncing  ‘  priestly  education  ’  on  the  other.  What  is  the 
truth  about  the  matter  ?  Can  the  two  systems  co-exist,  or 
must  the  new  Board  system  gradually  absorb  or  undermine 
the  old? 

Prophecies  are  proverbially  dangerous ;  and  we  shall  not 
venture  in  this  case  to  assume  the  j)rophetic  office.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  in  the  long  run,  the  answer  must 
depend  on  two  further  questions,  which  only  experience  can 
decide, — whether  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince  and  peculiar  powers  of  their  own,  .and  whether  they 
command  in  any  special  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people?  If  they  do,  then  no  political  agitation,  no 
rivalry  of  School  Boards,  no  fanaticism  of  mere  theorists,  are 
likely  to  destroy  them ;  if  they  do  not,  then  their  extinc¬ 
tion  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  no  fear  of  expense,  no 
support  of  classes  interested  in  their  maintenance,  no  vis 
inerticE,  great  as  this  is  in  English  society,  will  eventually  save 
them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  answer  both  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  therefore  to  believe  that  the  voluntary  schools, 
if  they  have  fair  play,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  existence 
of  the  new  system.  Those  that  are  badly  managed,  or  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  narrow  and  proselytising  spirit,  will  probably 
be  ‘  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,’  and  few  will  regret 
them;  but  those  which  know  how  really  to  bring  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Voluntary  system  will  be  stimulated  by  a 
healthy  rivalry,  and  will  gradually  settle  into  peculiar  spheres 
of  their  own.  In  country  districts  they  will  probably  occupy 
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the  main  portion  of  the  ground ;  in  towns,  where  the  two 
kinds  of  schools  co-exist  side  by  side,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  voluntary  schools  will,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years  to  come,  draw  their  scholars  from  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  those  strata  of  society,  which  are  served  by  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  They  will  have  the  aristocracy  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  one  hand ;  they  alone  will  be  fully  able  to 
lay  hold,  on  the  other,  of  those  utterly  destitute  children,  for 
whom  Kagged  Schools  were  originally  started,  who  require  the 
energy  of  an  almost  missionary  spirit  and  the  unfettered  action 
of  voluntary  management,  to  draw  them  in,  to  keep  them  in, 
and,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  turn  out  such  as  are  hope¬ 
lessly  refractory.  The  Board  schools,  at  least  in  London, 
seem  likely  to  draw  most  of  their  scholars  from  a  class  between 
the  two — poor  but  not  the  poorest,  neglected  but  not  utterly 
outcast.  •  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  o])inion,  and  we  are 
aware  that  it  runs  counter  to  ordinary  theory  on  this  subject. 
It  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  broad  j)rinclple,  of  which  we 
feel  convinced,  that  if  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  raison 
dCetre  they  will  continue  to  exist. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that,  wherever  School  Boards  are 
established,  voluntary  schools  arc  jdaced  at  groat  disadvantage. 
The  Boards  can  draw  upon  a  purse  practically  inexhaustible, 
while  every  shilling  of  taxation  imposed  tends  to  diminish  the 
subscriptions,  on  which  the  voluntary  schools  rely ;  they  can 
therefore  erect  better  buildings,  give  better  salaries,  charge 
lower  fees  than  their  rivals ;  they  are  not  liable  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  voluntary  liberality,  but  can  draw  from  an  unfailing 
source ;  they  have  powers  to  take  sites  where  they  choose  by 
compulsory  process,  and  so  to  jdant  their  schools  exactly  where 
they  are  most  needed.  All  these  advantages  are  solid  and  effec¬ 
tive  ;  they  must  tell  in  the  long  run  as  a  dead  weight,  against 
one  set  of  schools,  in  favour  of  the  other.  So  important  are 
they,  that  those  who  look  only  to  material  sources  of  strength 
may  well  expect  to  sec  the  voluntary  schools  hopelessly  dis¬ 
tanced.  But  there  are  elements  in  the  question  not  material 
but  very  real,  and  to  overlook  these  is  to  commit  a  very  serious 
error.  The  voluntary  schools  have  on  their  side,  first,  a  far 
greater  amount  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in  working  than 

*  The  Board  Inspector  says,  ‘  The  majority  of  the  children  are  of  a 
‘  lower  grade  than  those  attending  voluntar}’  schools,’  but  we  find  that 
the  Board  has  not  yet  estoblished  a  single  Free  School  in  London; 
and  yet  that  the  free  schools  which  do  exi.st  are  so  crowded  that  they 
are  beginning  to  institute  a  discriminating  scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  could  fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  some  fees.  _ 
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can  be  found  under  a  legal  system ;  they  have,  next,  a  greater 
freedom  and  elasticity  of  action,  which  can  often  solve  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  difficulties  on  which  School  Boards  would 
have  formally  to  debate ;  they  can  he  conducted  far  more 
economically ;  they  can,  moreover,  use  much  unpriced  and 
priceless  labour  (as,  for  example,  from  the  clergy)  which,  as  a 
rule.  School  Boards  are  prevented  by  various  jealousies  from 
accepting;  and,  lastly,  they  enjoy  an  undoubted  power  of 
giving  in  more  efficient  and  unfettered  vigour  the  religious 
teaching,  w’hich  the  great  majority  of  English  parents  ob¬ 
viously  desire  for  their  children.  These  are  excellences 
which  cannot  he  calculated  in  money  or  blazoned  in  statistical 
returns ;  hut  yet  they  are  of  substantial  and  even  inestimable 
value.  And  in  a  community  like  our  own,  of  unbounded 
•wealth  and  almost  unbounded  liberality,  if  the  Voluntary 
system  proves  that  it  has  any  peculiar  value,  and  accordingly 
evokes  in  its  support  the  irresistible  powers  of  philanthropy 
and  religious  zeal,  it  will,  we  believe,  live  on  and  flourish,  even 
if  menaced  by  the  most  dangerous  rivalry  and  overweighted 
by  the  most  serious  disadvantages.  The  Church  of  England 
has  hitherto  naturally  and  wisely  supplied  the  great  bulk  of 
these  voluntary  schools.'*^  It  is  a  part  of  her  duty  as  the 
National  Church  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  she  should 
do  so ;  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  attack  upon  the  voluntary 
schools  is  simply  one  form  of  the  crusade  against  the  Church 
Establishment.  It  will  be  at  once  her  duty  and  her  wisdom, 
in  spite  of  many  discouragements,  to  go  on  boldly  and  earnestly 
in  this  very  imj)ortant  function.  The  remarkable  extension  of 
Church  Schools,  in  1870,t  shows  that  at  this  moment  those 
who  shape  Church  policy  are  alive  to  this  conviction :  we  trust, 

*  Thus  in  1872,  of  schools  under  Government  inspection,  there 
•were  (in  England  and  Wales)  in 

Church  of  England  Schools  .  .  1,(171, 07)7  children 

Other  Voluntary  Schools  .  .  C81*,l()2  „ 

Board  Schools  ....  18,71)0  „ 

■I"  We  find  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1872, 
that  in  187()  3,342  applications  were  made  for  grants  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  or  enlargement  of  schools  (mostly  Chundi  schools);  of  these  2,319 
had  been  approved  up  to  May  31st,  1873;  335  had  been  rejected; 
397  had  been  withdrawn ;  291  were  still  under  consideration.  Even 
in  the  cases  where  the  applications  were  rejected  or  withdrawn,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  schools  were  not  built  or  enlarged.  The  sum 
granted  in  1872  was  90,176/. ;  this  was  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  399,825/. ;  and  the  result  was  a  provision  for  80,542 
children.  This  docs  not  look  like  decay  of  the  voluntarj’  sy.stem. 
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for  the  sake  alike  of  the  Church  and  the  Nation,  that  this 
zeal  will  not  be  allow-ed  to  flag. 

But  in  all  this  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  voluntary 
schools  will  have  fair  play,  both  from  the  Government  and 
from  the  School  Boards.  That  they  will  have  this  from  the 
Government  we  feel  convinced,  nor  can  we  think  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  from  any  supposed  necessity  of  consolidation  of  the 
Liberal  party,  will  seriously  swerve  from  that  path  of  imparti¬ 
ality  which  all  considerations  of  statesmanship  so  imperatively 
point  out.  The  Act  of  1870,  which  has  recently  been  re¬ 
affirmed  in  the  Amendment  Act  of  1873,  aims  distinctly  at 
such  impartiality,  and  it  is  only  menaced  seriously  in  respect 
of  the  too  celebrated  25th  clause.  That  clause  was  (as  Mr. 
Forster  said  at  Liverpool)  passed  ‘  innocently,’  without 
any  opi)Osition  and  without  any  expectation  of  its  awakening 
a  storm.  It  might  well  be  so ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Act ;  it  was 
never  of  any  great  intrinsic  importance,  and  whatever  impor¬ 
tance  it  had  is  now  greatly  diminished  by  the  Education 
Amendment  Act  of  last  year,  which  throws  on  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  the  obligation  of  paying  for  the  children  of  out¬ 
door  paupers,  and  only  leaves  the  comj)aratlvely  small  class 
of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  school-pence,  and  yet  are 
not  paupers,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Board  under  this 
clause.*  But  the  demand  for  its  repeal  has  been  made  a 
‘  flag*’  under  which  such  principles  are  advocated  as  matters  of 
conscience  as  must  ultimately  prohibit  all  grants  of  public 
money  to  denominational  schools,  and  thus  Iweak  up  the 
whole  of  the  existing  system ;  and  under  which,  moreover, 
a  beginning  is  at  once  made  of  infringement  on  the  strict 
impartiality  of  attitude  whicli  School  Boards  are  bound  to 
assume  towards  all  efficient  schools.  The  flag  having  been 
advanced  by  one  side  has,  of  course,  been  vehemently  attacked 
by  the  other;  and,  if  the  late  School  Board  Elections  have 
assumed,  as  is  said,  a  sectarian  character,  it  is  simply  because 
the  meaning  of  the  flag  has  been  clearly  recognised,  and  the 
‘  Church  Party  ’  (so  far  as  such  a  party  really  exists)  has 
been  forced  to  defend  the  position  of  impartiality  taken  up  by 

*  Even  in  1872  the  expenditure  of  School  Boards  for  this  purpose 
was  one-sixtieth  of  their  whole  expenditure.  Under  the  new  condition 
of  things  it  w’ill  be  greatly  lessened.  The  only  places  in  which  the 
operation  was  carried  on  largely  were  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  the  expenditure  in  these  three  places  was  about  72  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales. 
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the  Act,  ami  to  protest  against  any  serious  injury  to  voluntary 
schools. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that,  if  both  parties 
are  really  desirous  of  a  conciliation  on  this  subject,  which  shall 
involve  no  victory  of  principle  on  either  side,  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  settle  Avhat  will  then  be  a  trivial  question.  If  Mr. 
Bright  can  really  find  such  a  provision  as  his  Birmingham 
speech  promises,  ‘fair  and  just  to  all  j)ai'ties,’  Mr.  Forster 
has  virtually  declared  at  Liverpool  that  he  Avill  gladly  accept 
it.  All  he  asks  is,  that  every  parent,  however  indigent,  shall 
have  the  right  to  choose  to  what  school  he  will  send  his  child  : 

‘  first  ’  (he  says)  ‘  because  I  think  it  just,  because  I  do  not 
‘  think  that  a  poor  man  by  reason  of  his  poverty  should  lose 
‘  a  right  to  choose  a  school,  when  you  compel  him  to  send  his 
‘  children  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  compulsion  im- 
‘  possible  if  you  take  from  him  that  right.’  But  if  the  battle 
is  to  be  made  one  of  principle,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  question, 
going  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Act,  and 
raising  the  claim  of  conscience  on  the  one  side  from  those  who 
abhor  secularism,  as  well  as  on  the  other  from  those  who  dread 
the  slightest  flavour  of  denominationalism,  in  the  schools  for 
which  public  money  is  paid.  We  do  not,  as  Ave  have  said,  believe 
that  either  the  Government  or  Parliament  is  likely  to  consent 
to  a  surrender  of  fundamental  principle.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  wiser  and  more  moderate  counsels  will  yet  prevail  outside 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

Much  is  made,  and  not  improperly,  of  the  scruples  of  a 
tender  parental  conscience  in  the  choice  of  a  school.  But 
are  these  scruples  exclusively  religious  or  sectarian  ?  Is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  every  school  is  equally  eligible  to  the  Avhole 
mass  of  the  Avorking  classes  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  conscience 
clause  against  the  contagion  of  infectious  disease  or  the  Avorse 
contagion  of  bad  exam])le,  against  the  extreme  dirt,  rough¬ 
ness,  and  degradation  of  the  very  loAvest  classes  of  the  poor  ? 
It  is  a  thing  of  serious  moment,  that  Avhen  you  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  the  common  school  (as  the  Americans  term  it) 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  children  of  the  most  indigent  and  de¬ 
moralised  families,  many  conscientious  parents  had  rather  make 
any  sacrifice  than  plunge  their  children  into  such  a  Ioav  social 
atmosphei’C.  The  loAver  you  go,  the  more  this  difficulty  will 
be  felt.  A  respectable  artisan  earning  his  tAA'o  pounds  a  Aveek, 
who  hopes  to  see  his  family  rise  in  the  AA’orld,  AA’ill  not  Avillingly 
bring  his  children  into  contact  Avith  street  Arabs.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  rank  are  felt,  and  observed,  in  this  country,  quite 
as  much  among  the  loAvcr  classes  as  among  the  higher,  and 
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])Ossibly  with  more  reason,  for  the  inequalities  are  greater.  The 
conse(juence  will  be  that  those  who  are  best  able  to  ])ay  school 
fees,  and  who  desire  to  keep  clear  of  the  classes  below  them¬ 
selves,  will  prefer  the  voluntary  schools :  ami  this  cause  Avill 
re-act  upon  the  voluntary  schools  themselves  and  give  them  a 
character  somewhat  above  the  schools  destined  to  absorb  indis¬ 
criminately  the  whole  mass  of  the  population.  By  refusing  to 
pay  the  school-fees  of  paui)er  children  to  denominational  schools, 
the  Xonconformists  are  labouring,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to 
increase  and  strengthen  this  distinction.  These  considerations 
will  have  at  least  as  much  weight  with  conscientious  j)arents  as 
the  choice  of  a  catechism,  and  they  avIU  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  School  Boards  themselves,  unless  they  are  to  become 
instruments  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

But  of  the  im])artiality  of  School  Boards  towards  the  volun¬ 
tary  schools  we  do  not  unfortunately  feel  quite  so  sure.  They 
are  certainly  bound  most  strictly  to  observe  such  impartiality. 
Even  the  considerations  of  economy,  and  therefore  of  their 
duty  as  representatives  cf  ratepayers,  already  taxed  heavily 
enough  in  most  of  our  towns,  testify  plainly  on  the  subject. 
The  voluntary  schools,  speaking  generally,  do  about  three 
quarters  of  the  whole  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as  Board  schools 
are  likely  to  do;  for  the  acknowledged  defects  in  our  present 
standard  arise  from  causes  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
w’ith  the  question,  whether  schools  arc  voluntary  or  rate-aided, 
denominational  or  undenominational.*  It  would  be  an  utterly 
indefensible  wastefulness  Avantonly  to  quadruple  the  rate ;  and 
probably  to  do  more  than  quadruple  it,  because  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Board  schools  will  never  be  managed  as  econo¬ 
mically  as  the  schools  which  can  command  so  much  unpaid 
service,  and  which  are  moreover  kept  from  extravagance  by  the 
pressure  of  sheer  necessity.  But  the  wastefulness  is  not  only 
of  money ;  it  is  a  wastefulness  of  sympathy  and  free  co-opera¬ 
tion,  which  is  moi-e  valuable  than  money ;  and  in  both  aspects 


•  We  are  aware  that  the  jiarty  represented  with  much  ability  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Clianiberlain  lay  much  of  the  blame  .at  the 
door  of  the  Managers  of  A'oluntary  schools,  who  are  supposed  to  care 
only  for  the  religious  subjects,  and  to  neglect  or  starve  the  secular 
instruction.  But  there  is  (speaking  generally)  no  ground  whatever  of 
fact  for  this  bold  assertion.  Beligious  teaching,  even  intellectually 
considered,  is  far  the  highest  that  elementary  schools  can  well  give; 
and  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  will,  we  think,  testify  that  the  persons 
most  zealous  for  raising  the  secular  standard  are  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  best  schools  in  secular  subjects  are  those  in  which  the  religious 
teaching  is  also  best. 
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it  is  sure  to  produce  a  reaction  against  education  itself,  when 
the  cold  fit  of  parsimony  succeeds  the  feverishness  of  enthusiasm. 

But  we  conceive  that  other  considerations  speak  even  more 
peremptorily  to  the  same  purpose.  The  Boards  are  elected  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  and  whether  their  members  approve  or  do  not 
apjn’ove  of  the  line  of  impartiality  which  it  lays  down,  they  have 
no  right,  as  honest  men,  to  strain  the  law  to  meet  their  own 
opinions,  or  to  take  one  clause  of  it,  and  refuse  another  which 
is  intended  as  its  complement.  The  w’ork  which  they  have 
undertaken  is  in  any  case  difficult  and  onerous  enough  ;  it  is 
a  work  which  cannot  succeed  unless  it  has  the  free  co-operation 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  poj)ular  education,  and  it  is  certain 
that  to  alienate  those  who  have  undoubtedly  done  the  bulk  of 
our  educational  work  for  the  last  fifty  years  must  be  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  it  is  certainly  ungracious. 

But,  although  the  Boards  are  thus  bound  to  impartiality  by 
considerations  of  common  sense  and  justice,  it  does  not  for  a 
moment  follow  that  they  will  listen  _to  such  considerations,  if 
they  are  once  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  factiousness  or  the 
fanaticism  of  unpractical  theory.  It  is  clear  that  they  may 
violate  such  impartiality  in  three  ways.  They  may  use  their 
compulsory  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  children  mainly 
into  their  OAvn  schools  and  leave  others  empty.  They  may  refuse 
to  pay  fees  for  indigent  parents  in  voluntary  schools  under  the 
25th  clause,  while  they  readily  remit  them  in  their  own  under 
the  17th.  They  may  swamp  the  voluntary  schools  by  opening 
Board  schools  where  they  are  not  really  wanted,  or  by  under¬ 
selling  them  in  respect  of  school-fees.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
how  far  these  things  have  been  actually  done ;  but  we  still 
believe  that,  wherever  the  Boai-ds  are  sufficiently  important  to 
be  under  the  searching  light  of  public  opinion,  they  cannot 
venture  to  do  them,  even  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  any  serious 
extent. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  the  London  School  Board,  as  a 
crucial  instance,  not  only  because  its  operations  are  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale,  but  also  because,  during  the  last  elections 
generally,  and  especially  at  a  great  meeting  in  St.  James’  Hall, 
very  vehement  accusations  were  launched  on  its  devoted  head. 

Now,  of  the  three  kinds  of  unfairness  noticed  above,  we  are 
not  aware  that  anyone  has  ever  laid  the  first  to  its  charge.*  The 


•  We  observe,  indeed,  in  the  Article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
already  referred  to  (p.  391),  the  following  passage: — ‘It  is  obvious 
‘  that  the  visitors  employed  by  the  School  Boards  will  make  it  their 
*  first  object  to  persuade  children  to  attend  Board  Schools,  as  their  own 
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compulsory  powers  have  been  used  for  all  schools  alike ;  in 
Westminster  and  the  City  these  have  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  voluntary  schools  only  (for  there  are  no  others),  with 
just  as  much  thoroughness  and  success  as  in  the  other  districts. 
The  fact,  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Bye-laws  Committee, 
that  at  Michaelmas  last  the  increase  of  average  attendance  in 
voluntary  schools  which  were  built  before  1871  was  20,260 — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  new  voluntary  schools  erected  since  1871, 
w’hich  contain  12,904,  and  the  new  Board  schools,  which  con¬ 
tain  26,261  in  average  attendance — speaks  for  Itself.  On  the 
whole,  the  voluntary  schools  account  for  54^  per  cent,  and  the 
Board  schools  for  45^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  increase,  and 
about  five-eighths  of  the  increase  in  voluntary  schools  is  net 
increase  of  attendance,  without  any  increase  of  accommodation. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  our  readers  may  perhaps 
remember  that  it  was  the  one  subject  on  which  the  Board  were 
so  nearly  divided  in  opinion  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  by  any  general  resolution  settling  the  question.  So  far 
w’c  think  that  the  Board,  under  the  pressure  of  other  than  edu¬ 
cational  influences,  swerved  theoretically  from  the  path  of  strict 
impartiality.  But  it  was  resolved  that,  while  awaiting  some 
further  legislation,  which  has  been  expected  for  some  time 
past,  the  Board  should  deal  with  each  case  of  indigent  children, 
as  it  arose,  upon  its  own  merits,  and  practically  should  do,  as 
a  matter  of  present  necessity,  wdiat  it  refused  to  affirm  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy.  It  was  an  odd  kind  of  compromise ; 
but  it  has  w'orked  well  enough  and  fairly  enough ;  and  its 
working  has  been  singularly  instructive  as  to  the  collapse  of  the 
‘  religious  difficulty  ’  Avhen  grappled  with  in  practice.  In  1871 
the  Board  resounded  with  the  plea  of  conscience  on  one  side 
and  of  equal  justice  on  the  other;  in  1873  the  only  difficulty 
which  troubled  the  Board  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  out 
the  cases  of  I’eal  poverty,  and  so  being  safe  from  the  danger  of 
pauperising  the  people.  But  in  any  case  there  is  no  important 
complaint  here :  and,  till  the  new  Birmingham  Board  adopted 
its  high-handed  proceedings  in  December  last,  we  believe  that 
there  w’as  no  substantial  grievance  elsewhere. 

The  really  serious  complaint  is  on  the  third  head.  It  is 
said,  first,  that  the  Board  has  been  fundamentally  wrong  in  its 
calculation  of  what  schools  were  required,  and  has  therefore 


‘  interests  will  thereby  be  best  consulted.’  But  in  the  first  place,  their 
own  interests  are  not  the  least  concerned  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  facts  of 
the  case  not  only  give  no  colour  to  the  assumption,  but  actually  con¬ 
tradict  it. 
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erred  disastrously  in  general  policy.  It  is  said,  next,  that  the 
Board  schools  have  been  unfairly  placed  in  dangerous  prox¬ 
imity  to  schools  already  existing,  with  the  effect,  perhaps  with 
the  intention,  of  draining  them. 

Now,  of  these  two  accusations,  the  former,  being  general,  is 
the  only  one  really  serious.  In  resjKJct  of  the  latter,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  mistakes  have  been  made ;  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  they  had  not.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  an  unfortunate  step,  taken  in  1871,  in  deference  to 
popular  clamour  at  the  delay  of  getting  in  statistics,  on  the 
proposition  of  Lord  Sandon.  It  Avas  thought  not  difficult  to 
put  the  finger  at  once  on  ten  spots,  in  Avhich  schools  were  cer¬ 
tainly  required,  and  to  commence  these  without  Avaiting  for 
the  figures.  But  the  stern  genius  of  statistics  was  avenged ; 
and  Ave  believe  that  almost  all  of  these  sites  proved  to  be 
questionable.  In  other  cases  the  necessary  but  artificial  pro¬ 
cess  of  dividing  London  into  blocks,  A\hich  Avere  defined  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  boundai’ies  of  the  chief  thorough¬ 
fares  (often  almost  as  impassable  as  rivers  by  young  children), 
may  have  caused  some  errors  in  the  position  of  schools.  But, 
Avithout  attempting  to  examine  all  the  details,  Ave  find  tAvo 
considerations  tolerably  obvious. 

The  first  is  that  sites  in  London  cannot  be  ahvays  obtained, 
at  least  Avithout  the  tedious  and  costly  process  of  scheduling, 
in  precisely  the  position  Avhich  might  be  abstractedly  most 
desirable  ;  and  that  mere  proximity  to  existing  schools  in  itself 
proves  nothing,  because  there  are  many  places  so  densely 
populated  that  schools  may  be  Avithin  one  hundi'ed  yards  of 
each  other,  and  yet  not  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is,  Ave  see,  one  case  (in 
Lisson  Grove)  Avhere,  in  a  district  500  yards  by  1,200  (about 
one-fifth  of  a  square  mile),  there  is  actually  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  6,261,  and  voluntary  schools  can  take  only  2,189, 
leaving  4,072  to  the  charge  of  the  Board.  If  it  provide  for 
only  half  of  these,  and  build  two  schools  for  1,000  each,  it  is 
clear  that  it  Avill  be  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
and  yet  its  schools  must  be  quite  close  to  those  Avhich  preA'iously 
existed.  This  is  probably  a  peculiar  case :  but  there  must  be 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  What  Ave  should  think  a  more 
real  source  of  danger  to  existing  schools  is  the  risk  of  being 
undersold,  Avherever  the  Board  school-fees  are  much  loAver  than 
their  OAvn.  This  again  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  :  for,  if  the 
fees  are  put  low,  as  they  should  be  for  very  poor  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  there  is  ahvays  a  probability  that  some  parents  not 
living  in  that  exact  locality,  and  quite  able  to  pay  higher  fees. 
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may  nevertheless  send  their  cliildren  there.  But  tlie  School 
Board  ou^ht  certainly  to  ascertain  what  is  a  fair  charge,  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances  of  each  neighbourhood,  and  to  keep 
to  this.  Otherwise  they  may  injure  other  schools,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  improve  the  inde])cndence  of  the  people  round. 

But  there  is,  as  Ave  have  said,  another  consideration,  Avhich 
shows  that  the  Board  cannot  have  been  actually  in  any 
Aery  flagrant  error.  Lord  Salisbury  attacked  it  on  this  very 
point  last  Session,  and  choosing  three  sites  out  of  those  in  the 
schedule  which  seemed  to  his  advisers  most  objectionable,  had 
them  rcfen’cd  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  evidence  taken  by 
that  Committee  is  before  the  world,  and  very  interesting  it  is ; 
but  the  result  Avas  that  in  all  the  cases  taken  the  decision  of 
the  Board  A\’as  maintained;  and  avc  may  remark  that  the 
majority  in  every  instance  contained  such  names  as  those  of 
Lord  llarroAvby  and  Lord  Eversley — men  Avho  are  not  likely 
to  be  revolutionary  in  their  policy.  If  this  be  so,  the  mistakes, 
Avhatever  they  are,  cannot  be  very  startling  or  very  oppressive 
in  their  effect. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  mere  skirmishing ;  the  real  attack  is  on 
the  calculation  by  the  Boanl  of  the  provision  to  be  made.  If 
this  is  seriously  Avrong,  injustice  and  Avaste  miist  be  committed 
Avholcsale.  Tbe  blame,  indeed,  Avill  have  to  be  shared  betAvecn 
the  Board,  Avhich  recommends,  and  the  Education  Department, 
Avhich  examines  and  orders.  But  this,  again,  is  of  minor  con¬ 
sequence  ;  the  question  is  simply  Avhether  Avhat  has  been  done 
is  Avrong. 

Noav  it  is  difficult  enough  to  disentangle  truth  at  any  time 
from  the  conflict  of  statements  and  counter-statements ;  it  is  a 
still  more  formidable  thing  to  enter  the  bcAvildering  maze  of 
statistics,  and  hold  fiist  the  guiding  clue.  But  let  us  examine 
the  leading  facts.  The  Board  began  by  ascertaining  the 
children  of  school  age  from  the  Census  returns  of  1870, 
and  these  retuims  it  has  corrected  and  recorrected  by  enu¬ 
merators  of  its  oAvn.  Probably  they  are  noAv  substantially 
accurate;  and  as  it  is  possible  to  find  out  the  Avhole  ac¬ 
commodation  in  schools  pronounced  by  the  Government 
Inspectors  to  be  efficient,  it  might  seem  easy  enough  to 
perform  a  simple  subtraction  sum.  But  unfortunately  there 
are  considerations  relating  to  the  schools  themselves  Avhich 
trouble  this  simplicity.  The  first  is  that  school  accommotla- 
tion  may  be  unequally  distributed,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
surplus  in  one  quarter  and  a  deficiency,  Avhich  that  surplus 
cannot  relieve,  in  another.  Thus  avc  find  the  Bye-laAA's  Com¬ 
mittee  stating  that,  of  some  88,000  places  vacant  in  voluntary 
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schools,  40,000  belong  to  districts  which  are  at  present  over¬ 
schooled  ;  and  these  cannot  avcH  be  taken  into  account.  Then 
again,  schools,  even  it'  efficient,  may  not  be  always  ‘  suitable  ’ 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  arc  placed,  and,  if  fed  at  all, 
are  fed  from  a  distance.  In  many  cases,  for  example,  the 
fees  are  too  high,  and  economical  necessities  forbid  that  they 
should  be  lowered.  In  London  generally  it  is  found  that  the 
provision  of  Infant  Schools  is  far  below  that  made  for  elder 
children  ;  and  yet  experience  shows  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  erect  Schools  for  Infants  only  with  any  chance  of  getting 
them  filled.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  in  the  light  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  that  statistics  cannot  be  treated  roughly  in  the 
gross,  but  must  be  examined  carefully  in  detail. 

But,  after  allowing  for  these  things,  we  see  that  the  main 
question  at  issue  between  the  Board  and  its  critics  is  one  of 
])rinciple.  The  Board  has  considered  it  right  to  provide  for  all 
the  children,  who,  after  making  allowance  for  unavoidable 
causes  of  absence,  ought  to  be  at  school.  It  is  contended,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  should  provide  only  for  those  who  at 
present  are  likely  to  be  actually  ‘  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
‘  receive  instruction  ’ ;  and  some  critics  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  existing  schools  ought  to  be  filled,  before  any  fresh  schools 
arc  built  in  their  neighbourhood.  Now,  on  this  question  (»f 
general  principle,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  number  of 
children,  Avho  can  be  got  to  school,  is  a  vague  and  fluctuating 
number,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  working  of  compul¬ 
sion,  and  on  the  tone  of  public  opinion  respecting  it ;  and 
therefore  that  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
legal  obligations.  And  it  has  been  strongly  contended  that 
compulsion  cannot  be  justly  or  effectively  worked,  while  there 
arc  only  schools,  of  which  the  mass  are  denominational,  for 
children  to  go  to.  But  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  is,  that 
the  Board  have  very  little  choice  in  the  matter.  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  expressly  directs  them  to  provide  sufficient  school  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  children  of  school  age  in  each  district ; 
and  the  Department  is  prepared  to  require  that  this  provision 
shall  be  carried  out.*  Of  course  common  sense  demands  that 
such  a  direction  shall  be  construed  with  some  reasonable  latitude. 
It  would  be  absurd,  knowing  the  inevitable  inaccuracies  of  all 

*  At  Manchester  we  observe  that  the  School  Board  estimated  the 
provision  to  be  made  at  4,606  places ;  but  the  Education  Department 
interfered,  estimated  the  needful  provision  at  8,283  places,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  supplied.  At  Birmingham  the  Dei)artment  objected  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  absence  allowed  as  unavoidable ;  and  so  increased  the 
deficiency  to  be  provided  for. 
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statistical  inquiries,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  per¬ 
fectly  any  compulsory  system,  to  extend  the  building  of  schools 
to  the  theoretical  limit.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  right 
basis  of  calculation  is  where  the  Board  has  placed  it,  and  the 
only  question  is  whether  they  have  construed  it  in  this  reason¬ 
able  spirit. 

Now,  how  stand  the  facts  on  this  subject?  The  Statistical 
Committee,  in  March  1872,  reported  to  the  Board  and  the 
Board  to  the  Education  Department,  that  there  were  in  London 
681,101  children  of  school  age.  Now  the  usual  theory,  stated 
by  the  Education  Department  to  be  ‘  not  only  theoretically 
‘  but  practically  correct,’  and  (we  believe)  hitherto  taken  as  a 
basis  of  calculation  by  the  National  Society,  is  that  from  the 
gross  amount  one-seventh  should  be  deducted  for  children  of 
superior  class,  and  from  the  remainder  17’5  per  cent,  for  all 
causes  of  absence,  ])ermanent  and  temporary.  This  woidd  give, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  500,000  children  to  be  provided  for.  But 
the  Board,  carefully  examining  the  various  causes  of  absence 
(illness,  tender  age,  work  as  whole-timers  and  half-timers,  and 
the  like)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
provide  for  only  454,783  children.  They  then  calculated  the 
provision  actually  existing  in  schools  pronounced  to  be 
efficient  (prevailing  on  the  Department  to  give  six  months’ 
grace  to  those  ‘  partially  efficient  ’),*  and  the  result  gives  at 
the  present  time  a  total  of  313,561  school  places  in  efficient 
schools.  The  whole  deficiency  would  therefore  be  about 
141,000,  but  by  some  corrections  of  error  it  was  reduced 
(in  July  1873)  to  139,275.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Board  here  reckon  all  existing  efficient  schools  as  available, 
although  it  is  (as  we  have  seen)  of  opinion  that  40,000  places 
are  really  useless.  What  then  did  it  do  ?  It  obtained  from 
the  Department  leave  to  supply  112,000  places  ;  and  up  to  the 
time  of  laying  down  office  we  find  that  it  has  only  put  in  train 
arrangements  for  permanent  provision  for  86,870  children. 

We  find  it,  from  this  calculation,  difficult  to  doubt  that 
the  late  Board  acted  with  great  caution,  that  its  calcula¬ 
tions  were  moderate,  and  its  operations  so  kept  •within  those 
calculations  as  to  leave  an  ample  margin.  If  all  the  Boards 
in  England  have  shown  the  same  spirit,  we  cannot  see  any 
ground  of  complaint.  But  we  notice  that  Canon  Gregory  and 
many  others  have  been  returned  to  the  new  London  School 
Board,  pledged  to  re-examine  and,  if  need  be,  rectify  these 

*  That  ia,  efficient  in  respect  of  accommodation,  but  not  in  teaching ; 
or  efficient  in  teaching,  but  not  in  accommodation. 
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calculations.  "VVe  are  glad  that  it  is  so,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  redeem  their  pledge.  All  bodies  entrusted  with 
public  funds  require  to  be  watched  ;  and  none  can  complain, 
if  the  vigilance  used  is  free  from  obstinate  prejudice  and 
factious  opposition. 

"We  pass  on,  therefore,  without  much  anxiety  on  the 
foregoing  head,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  compulsory  powers  entrusted  to  the  Boards.  These 
have  been  employed  on  a  large  scale;  by  the  Education 
Report  of  1872,  we  see  that  nearly  nine  millions  of  the 
jwpulation  of  England  and  Wales  are  now  subject  to  them, 
and  that,  putting  London  out  of  the  question,  this  number 
includes  74  per  cent,  of  the  borough  population.  The  powers 
originally  given  were  in  some  points  defective ;  several  defects 
have  been  remedied  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1873  ;  some 
still  remain,  and  leave  the  Boards  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  magistrates  to  whom  they  appeal.  We  cannot,  more¬ 
over,  doubt  that  these  powers  will  have  to  be  aided  by  a 
large  extension  of  the  principle  of  ‘  indirect  compulsion,’ 
recognised  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  in  Mr. 
Read’s  new  Act  as  to  children  engaged  in  Agricultural  labour. 
Still  they  are  very  considerable  powers,  and  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  effect.  The  anticipations  of  resistance 
to  the  process  of  compulsion,  as  one  foreign  to  our  English 
habits  and  traditions,  have  not  been  realised ;  and  the  magis¬ 
tracy  generally  (with  some  marked  exceptions)  have  supported 
them  fairly.  What  has  been  the  result? 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  answer  the  question  authoritatively 
for  the  whole  country;  but  we  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Forster’s  anticipations  in  June  last  have  been 
realised,  and  the  general  result  is  briefly  this — that  in  the  year 
1866-7,  the  average  attendance  was  911,681  ;  in  the  year 
1870-1,  1,231,434;  in  the  year  1872-3  it  will  prove  to  be 
about  1,500,000.  This  means  that  in  the  last  two  years  the 
increase  is  exactly  the  same  which  was  made  in  the  four  years 
preceding — that  is,  compulsion  exercised  over  only  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  has  doubled  the  increase  of  attend¬ 
ance  over  the  whole,  which  might  perhaps*  have  been  expected 
on  the  old  system.  We  also  observe  that  the  increase  in 
1872-3,  Avhen  compulsion  had  fairly  got  to  work,  was  more 
than  double  the  increase  in  1871*2,  when  the  compulsory 


*  We  say  ‘  perhaps,’  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  voluntary 
system  had  not  by  its  expansion  nearly  reached  the  residuum  with 
which  it  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deal. 
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powers  were  very  iinjierfectly  exercised ;  and  that  if  this 
increase  had  been  made  in  both  years,  the  whole  increase 
would  have  been  440,000,  nearly  half  of  the  whole  average 
attendance  in  1866-7.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  if  com¬ 
pulsion,  universally  extended,  had  produced  anything  like  an 
effect  commensurate  with  that  which  it  has  actually  produced 
where  it  is  allowed  to  rule,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  add 
some  900,000  children  to  the  1,152,389  of  1870-1. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  striking  and  satisfactory  result, 
although  Ave  are  far  from  saying  that  it  Avill  not  be,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  improved  upon  in  the  next  few  years.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  increase  in  gross  attendance  is  far 
greater  than  in  average  attendance,  and  that  children,  w'ho  fall 
short  of  average  attendance,  nevertheless  receive  considerable 
educational  benefit.  There  are  indeed  some  drawbacks.  The 
sweeping  reluctant  children  into  school  must  tend  to  increase 
irregularity  of  attendance,  especially  in  Board  schools,  which 
cannot  shut  their  doors  on  the  un])unctual,  as  the  best  voluntary 
schools  do.  Nor  must  wc  be  discouraged,  if  the  same  cause 
for  a  time  lowers  the  standard  of  actual  performance  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  by  Her  ^lajesty’s  inspectors.  These  drawbacks  Avill, 
Ave  hope,  gradually  disai)pear,  and  then  the  real  benefits  of 
compulsion  Avill  be  reaped. 

There  are  a  feAv  local  results  of  compulsion  Avhich  deserve 
to  be  added  to  this  general  summary.  Compulsion  Avill  be 
difficult  at  the  tAvo  ends  of  the  scale,  in  scattered  rural  popu¬ 
lations,  and  in  the  huge,  complicated,  and  migratory  population 
of  the  metropolis.  In  boroughs  of  moderate  size,  Avhere  every 
child  is  knoAvn  and  can  be  accounted  for,  it  ought  to  ansAver 
almost  perfectly ;  even  in  the  great  tOAA-ns  it  ought  to  answer 
Avell.  What  has  it  actually  done  ?  In  London  the  increase  of 
average  attendance  in  efficient  schools  is  60,000  since  March 
1871,  that  is  about  33  per  cent.;  of  this  much  is  due  to 
increase  of  schools,  but  much  also  to  compulsion.*  The 
increase  in  inefficient  schools  is  also  great ;  and  this,  although 
it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  enough,  is  at  least  so  far  gain, 
that  it  is  better  to  have  children  in  defective  schools  than  to 
let  them  Avander  in  the  streets.  If  Ave  turn  to  the  great  toAvns, 
we  find  that  in  Liverpool  the  increase  in  efficient  schools  is 
8,132,  or  about  25  per  cent. ;  in  Manchester  (betAvecn  Decem¬ 
ber  1871  and  September  1872)  8,051,  or  about  36  per  cent.; 
in  Leeds,  Avhere  the  School  Board  seems  to  have  been  very 
ably  and  liberally  Avorked,  the  increase  is  actually  (betAveen 
November  1870  and  November  1873)  95  per  cent,,  and  the 


Compulsion  Avas  not  exercised  till  March  1872. 
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number  on  the  rolls  is  44,111,  out  of  a  school  population  of 
47,340;  in  Bradford  (between  March  1871  and  October  1873) 
about  46  per  cent.;  in  Bristol  (between  March  1871  and  De¬ 
cember  1872),  about  22  per  cent. ;  in  Birmingham  about  54 
per  cent. ;  in  Salford  about  36  j)er  cent.*  When  we  look  to 
smaller  towns,  the  results  are,  as  they  should  be,  better  still. 
In  Stockport  (53,014  inhabitants)  the  increase  of  average  at¬ 
tendance  is  53  per  cent. ;  but  (allowing  for  half-timers)  there 
are  in  average  attendance  6,472  out  of  a  school  population  of 
6,926,  and  only  181  children  not  on  the  rolls  of  some  school. 
In  Macclesfield  (35,450  inhabitants)  the  increase  of  average 
attendance  is  75  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  week  ending  March  29 
there  were  only  341  children  not  at  school,  allowing  for  those 
under  13  permitted  to  be  ‘full-timers’  at  work. 

It  is  clear  that  compulsion  will  work  and  does  work  already ; 
it  ought  to  work  still  better  in  a  short  time.  One  drawback 
on  its  effect,  especially  in  London,  is  that  children  are  driven 
into  inefficient  schools.  The  Amendment  Act  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Board  in  this  matter,  and  the 
multiplication  of  efficient  schools  ought  gradually  to  swamp 
the  inefficient  ones ;  we  trust  therefore  that  this  blot  will 
gradually  be  wiped  out.  But  there  is  one  real  and  most  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  ;  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  met  by  legis¬ 
lation  or  remedied  by  any  action  of  the  School  Board,  but 
must  be  gradually  removed,  if  ever  it  is  removed,  by  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  want  of  free 
schools  ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  difficulty  of  finding 
school-pence  is  infinitesimal.  If  London  were  covered  with 
free  schools  to-morrow,  the  wholesome  responsibility  of  parents 
would  be  superseded,  the  ratepayers  would  be  needlessly  and 
sorely  burdened,  but  the  real  hindrance  to  effective  compulsion 
would  remain  the  same  as  before.  It  is  not  even  the  w'ant  of 
proper  clothing,  although  this  is  sometimes  a  real  difficulty, 
especially  in  inclement  weather,  and  in  relation  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  best  schools.  It  is  the  inability  of  the  really 
poor  to  dispense  with  the  small  earnings  of  their  children  or — 
what  is  much  the  same  thing — their  children’s  services  at 
home.  A  charwoman,  who  cannot  go  out  to  work  without 
leaving  an  elder  child  at  home  to  mind  the  baby, — a  widow, 
with  a  large  family,  whose  elder  children  get  their  food  and 


•  The  average  attendance  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  test  where 
the  half-time  system  largely  prevails.  Two  half-timers  in  regular  at¬ 
tendance,  often  doing  at  least  as  well  as  whole-timers  at  school,  are 
only  reckoned  as  one  in  the  ‘  average  attendance  ’  roll. 
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some  small  wages  in  service, — a  hardworking  labourer  with  a 
sick  wife  who  needs  attendance,  for  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay — these  are  the  recusants  with  whom  School  Boards  know 
not  how  to  deal,  and  whom  no  magistrate  w’ill  convict.  How 
this  difficulty  can  be  removed  we  cannot  speculate ;  it  may  be 
mitigated,  but  it  must  be  allowed  for ;  and,  as  long  as  it  exists, 
it  is  the  one  most  serious  drawback  to  our  educational  prospects. 

\V e  have  only  to  add  that  the  question  of  the  universal  ex¬ 
tension  of  compulsion  is  one  which  must  be  faced.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  see  any  precipitate  steps  taken. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  creation  of  a  proper  organisation. 
For  small  districts,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  School  Board 
machinery  is  sure  to  be  cumbrous  and  costly  and  not  likely  to 
be  sound  and  effective.  There  ai*e  reasons  of  much  weight 
against  entrusting  compulsory  ])owers  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Bench  of  Magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  as  has  been  in 
some  quarters  suggested.  Possibly  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  might  be  tlie  grouping  the  parishes  of  a  large  district 
together,  and  putting  over  the  whole  a  Board  for  Compulsion 
only.  But  we  trust  that  every  step  wdll  be  w'ell  considered, 
and  that,  whenever  universal  compulsion  is  introduced,  care 
will  be  taken  by  suj)plementary  legislation  to  narrow  its  action 
as  far  as  possible ;  for  so  only  can  we  give  it  a  chance  of  being 
really  effective,  and  prevent  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  law’  which  can  be  evaded  or  defied. 

^Ve  have  now’  but  one  last  question  to  ask  :  What  effect  is 
the  new’  system  likely  to  produce  on  the  general  tenour  of  our 
English  education  ? 

It  seems  absolutely  impossible  that  it  should  not  greatly 
raise  our  whole  standard.  It  will  in  a  short  time  cover  Eng¬ 
land  with  efficient  schools  ;  it  will  increase  the  resources  devoted 
to  the  w’ork,  and  thus  improve  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  staff ;  it  Avill,  by  the  co-existence  of  the 
tw’o  kinds  of  schools,  keep  all  up  to  the  mark — the  voluntary 
schools  because  for  them  efficiency  will  be  the  condition  of 
existence — the  Board  schools  because  a  constant  public  inte¬ 
rest  and  an  unsparing  criticism  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them  ;  it  w’ill,  in  great  measure,  diminish  or  remove  the  one  great 
hindrance  to  learning,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  reduce 
to  the  narrowest  limits  the  class  of  utterly  uneducated  children; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  it  will  make  education  a  matter  both 
of  Imperial  and  local  concern.  For  all  these  reasons  it  must 
raise  our  standard  greatly ;  and  that  the  standard  needs  to 
be  raised  is  only  too  painfully  obvious  to  those  who  compare 
the  number  of  children  in  our  schools  with  the  number  pre- 
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sented  for  examination,  and  the  number  presented  for  examina¬ 
tion  with  the  number  passed  in  any  of  the  higher  standards. 

It  will,  we  hope,  also  do  something  to  give  more  unity  to  the 
system,  without  falling  into  that  rigid  and  artificial  uniformity, 
which  is  the  delight  of  some  extreme  theorists.  Individual 
vagaries  will  become  less  possible ;  schools  will  be  less  looked 
upon  as  the  private  property  of  individuals  or  denominations  ; 
more  intercommunication  must  take  place  between  the  schools 
in  each  town,  between  the  various  towns  w’ith  each  other  and 
Avith  the  Department.  In  one  word,  the  system  will  become 
more  really  national,  and  yet  it  will  not  lose,  either  the 
stimulus  of  local  interest,  or  the  enlivening  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  zeal.  And  we  also  hope  that  the  education  of  all 
classes  in  the  country  will  be  looked  upon  more  and  more  as 
a  whole,  and  the  various  classes  of  schools,  from  the  village 
school  to  the  grammar  school,  from  the  grammar  school 
to  the  ‘  high  school,’  from  the  high  school  to  the  university, 
will  be  welded  together.  The  Mortimer  and  LaAvrence  scho¬ 
larships  in  London,  and  the  neAV  schemes  of  several  endowed 
schools,  are  valuable  steps  in  a  right  direction.  But  it  is  one 
which  is  as  yet  only  indicated ;  it  must  be  trodden  at  no  distant 
future. 

But  what  shall  Ave  say  of  the  Religious  Element,  Avhich 
hitherto  has  ruled  in  our  English  education  ?  AVhat  AA’ill  be 
its  fate  under  the  neAv  system  ?  Are  Ave  to  listen  to  anticipa¬ 
tions,  gloomy  or  exulting,  of  its  future  extinction  ? 

It  Avould  be  idle  to  deny  that  under  the  Education  Act  the 
State  has  assumed  a  different  attitude  toAvards  religion.  It  has 
insisted  on  a  universal  Conscience  Clause :  so  far  all  men 
agree  Avith  it.  It  has  chosen  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  that 
clause  by  regulating  every  time-table  ;  and  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  men  may  perhaps  differ.  It  has  refused  to  examine,  to 
test,  or  to  reAvard  religious  instruction,  as  if  it  Avere  no  element 
of  education  as  such.  It  has,  as  Ave  have  seen  above,  not  only 
withdraAvn  that  preferential  recognition  of  religious  denomi¬ 
nations  which  Avas  implied  in  the  old  system,  but  it  has  delibe¬ 
rately  disconnected  all  Board  schools  from  these  denominations. 
All  this  means  withdraAval  of  State  support  from  religion,  the 
throwing  the  religious  element  upon  its  OAvn  inherent  strength, 
the  giving  it  just  a  ‘  fair  field  and  no  favour,’  neither  less  nor 
more.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  ?  The  answer  depends 
on  the  inherent  power  of  religious  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people.  If,  as  all  indications  seem  to  prove,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  really  desire  that  religion  should  be  an 
integral  element  of  education,  then  that  desire  Avill  simply 
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fulfil  itself,  and  the  Avithdrawal  of  privilege  may  even  stimulate 
its  inherent  energy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  voluntary  schools  will  in  the 
least  lose  their  religious  tone  and  character,  although  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  and  the  presence  or  the  expectation  of 
a  School  Board  close  at  hand,  will  bring  home  to  them  the 
conviction  that  they  are  doing  service  not  to  their  own  de¬ 
nomination  only,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  Avill  prevent 
their  assuming  a  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit.  They  will 
suffer  a  serious  loss  in  the  Religious  Inspection  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  is,  we  see,  being  supplied  from  another  source, 
and  the  new  system  will  have  some  advantages  as  well  as  draw¬ 
backs  in  comparison  with  the  old. 

But  what  are  we  to  expect  in  the  Board  schools  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Boards  have  ordered  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  in  their  schools  (the  new  Birmingham  Board  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  important  exception)  ;  and  they  have  found 
it  willingly  accepted  by  managers  and  parents.  But  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  (by  those  who  have  never  read  the  Act),  that  such  in¬ 
struction  must  be  ‘undenominational’  in  the  sense  of  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  to  which  any  denomination,  even  the  smallest,  can 
object ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  extremes  have  met  on  this 
matter,  and  how  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  St.  James’  Hall, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Dixon  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham. 
The  inference  is  natural,  that  it  must  be  a  colourless  and 
lifeless  thing,  a  sham  trying  to  fill  the  place  of  a  reality. 

But  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  The  only  limita¬ 
tion  imposed  by  the  Act  is  the  well-known  ‘  Cowper-Temple 
‘  Clause,’  which  forbids  the  teaching  of  ‘  any  Catechism  or  for- 
‘  mulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination.’  It  is  a 
vague  and  inconsequent  elause  enough  :  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
it  ought  to  have  done  less  or  more.*  But  its  object,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  author  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  to 
avoid  ‘  ticketing  ’  schools,  attaching  them  to  any  denomination, 
and  tempting  them  to  proselytise  the  children  who  came  to 
them.  The  Boards  generally  have  adopted  something  like  the 
resolution  of  the  London  School  Board,  which  leaves  the  teacher 
free  to  teach,  provided  only  that  he  does  not  infringe  the  clause, 
in  spirit  or  in  letter.  The  inspectors  of  the  London  School 
Board,  in  a  report  presented  on  the  eve  of  the  retirement  of 
the  late  Board,  testified  that  the  religious  teaching  was  mostly 


•  Why  could  not  the  religious  denominations  have  agreed  on  the 
old  basis  of  ‘  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Comniand- 
‘  meats,’  leaving  objectors  to  the  protection  of  the  Conscience  Clause  7 
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given  as  carefully  and  reverently  as  in  any  ordinary  Church 
school.  It  appears  that  no  single  school  has  asked  to  be 
secularised,  and  not  a  score  of  children  out  of  some  30,000 
have  been  withdrawn. 

Let  us  consider  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this.  No  doubt 
Bible  teaching  on  a  large  scale,  unconnected  with  any  religious 
body,  is  a  new  experiment,  for  which  the  past  history  of 
Christianity  gives  us  no  precedent.  Xo  doubt  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  will  tell  on  the  future  of  the  Church  and  other 
religious  denominations,  by  representing  a  religion  independent 
of  their  lines  of  demarcation.  Xo  doubt  it  cannot  promise  a 
religious  teaching  of  the  same  definiteness,  vividness,  and 
authority  as  that  of  a  denominational  school.  It  can  at  most 
claim  to  be,  not  the  best,  but  only  the  best  possible  under  our 
actual  circumstances.  The  choice  is  virtually  between  it  and 
a  secular  system.  Still  the  effect  will  clearly  be  that  it 
will  reflect  the  religious  faith  of  the  great  mass  of  English¬ 
men  through  the  free  action  of  school  teachers  chosen  from 
every  section  and  class.  A  ‘  natural  selection  ’  will  bring 
out  whatever  is  common,  and  practically  eliminate  Avhat  is 
peculiar.  Xow  is  it  not  certainly  true  that  in  the  teaching 
given  from  the  Bible  to  school  children,  the  vast  mass  of 
English  Christians  are  in  great  degree  at  one — that  there  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  large  substratum  which  is 
‘  undenominational,’  although  it  cannot  be  taken  out  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  separate  form,  in  a  kind  of  nineteenth  century 
creed  ?  If  this  is  true,  then  there  will  be  a  large  and  solid 
foundation  of  religious  teaching,  which  our  schools  can  give, 
and  on  which  the  various  denominations  may  build  their  super¬ 
structure,  if  they  will. 

To  secularise  the  Board  schools  would  be  at  the  present 
moment  an  absolute  oppression  upon  the  people  of  England, 
which  would  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  the  denominational 
schools.  To  attempt  what,  we  understand,  is  to  be  attempted 
at  Birmingham — to  devote  the  school  hours  and  the  school 
teachers  to  secular  instruction,  and  after  school  to  open  the 
doors  to  irresponsible  teachers  of  all  denominations,  seems  a 
happy  device  for  uniting  the  smallest  amount  of  religious  tone 
and  teaching  with  the  largest  exhibition  of  sectarian  diffe¬ 
rences,  and  for  setting  in  direct  opposition  the  school  teachers 
whose  mouths  are  closed  on  religion,  and  the  other  teachers  who 
are  to  open  theirs  on  that  subject  alone.  But  to  adopt  the 
plan,  which  most  of  the  Boards  have  taken  up — whatever 
its  effect  on  ecclesiastical  interests — will  tend  to  give  as  great 
a  power  as  ever  to  a  broad,  simple,  and  really  unsectarian 
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religion.  If  we  thought  otherwise,  we  should  hold  all  other 
advantages  to  be  dearly  bought. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  examine  by  the  light  of 
experience  the  actual  results  of  the  Act  of  1870.  That  these 
results  are  so  perfect  as  to  prevent  all  necessity  and  all  desire 
of  further  progress,  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend ;  that  the 
great  good  actually  effected  has  been  bought  at  the  price  of 
some  losses,  we  frankly  confess.  But,  except  in  Utopia,  men 
must  be  content  with  a  balance  of  results ;  and  against  both 
the  party  of  reaction,  and  the  j)arty  of  headlong  innovation, 
we  assert  fearlessly  that  the  Act  has  proved  its  necessity,  and 
that  it  is  every  day  showing  more  distinctly  its  very  effective 
power  for  good.  Al'e  claim  for  its  author  public  gratitude ; 
we  claim  for  his  work  time,  scope,  aud  opportunity. 


Aut.  IX. — 1.  Les  Miracles  de  La  Salettc  et  de  Lourdes.  Par 
le  Docteur  Barbaste.  Paris:  1873. 

2.  Eiamen  Medical  des  Miracles  de  Lourdes.  Par  le  ‘Docteur 
D.  Diday.  Paris:  1873. 

3.  TAfe  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary :  with  some  Account  of  the 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Tickell,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  London:  1869. 

4.  The  Divine  Glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  IIenuy 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  AVestminster.  London:  1873. 

Oeveral  years  ago  Me  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
^  readers  the  I'cligious  extravagances,  then  as  yet  novelties, 
which  M’ere  in  course  of  performance  in  France  at  the  ‘  Holy 
‘  Mountain  of  La  Salette.’  *  AVe  described  the  famous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  two  children  Maximin  and 
Melanie ;  the  words  of  prophetic  M-arning  which  she  M’as 
pleased  to  utter  and  they  were  commissioned  to  communicate ; 
and,  moreover,  the  untoM’ard  controversy  M’hich  the  pheno¬ 
menon  had  excited  among  the  clergy  and  pious  laity  of 
Grenoble,  aud  the  gradual  pressure  under  M’hich — as  usual  in 
such  cases — the  sceptical  element  had  given  way  before  the 
credulous.  Miracles  discarded  of  course  from  the  beginning 
by  the  faithless  half  of  France,  and  only  received  with  hesi¬ 
tation  or  ill-concealed  reluctance  by  most  of  the  faithful, 
rapidly  made  their  way  into  the  popular  creed  through  the 
inHuence  of  partisanship.  ‘  Practically,’  we  said,  ‘  in  the 
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‘  Manuals  of  Devotion  before  us,  and  by  the  authority  of 
‘  Romish  priests  and  bishops,  the  worship  of  our  Lady  of 
‘  Salette  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  most  elevated  offices  of 
‘  religion.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  effect  of  this  depraved 
‘  j)ropensity  for  spurious  miracles  and  sham  revelations  is 
‘  deeply  injurious  to  the  sanctity  of  that  faith  in  which  all 
‘  Christians  have  a  common  interest.’ 

Scarcely  had  the  excitement  provoked  by  the  events  of  La 
Salette  begun  to  subside,  when  the  supematuralist  party  dealt 
a  new  and  still  heavier  blow  to  their  adversaries  by  what  was 
called  the  ‘  Miracle  of  Lourdes.’  That  wild,  striking  spot, 
with  its  historical  old  castle,  which  occupies  the  outlet,  into 
the  plains  of  Gascony,  of  a  savage  gorge  leading  from  the 
Pyrenees,  became  the  scene  of  a  new  apparition  of  the  Virgin. 
Bernadette  Soubirous,  a  poor  girl  of  fourteen,  while  -picking 
up  dry  wood  at  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  beheld  a  beautiful 
lady,  robed  in  white  with  a  blue  sash.  The  vision  was  several 
times  repeated.  On  one  occasion,  answering  the  reiterated 
questions  of  the  child,  the  celestial  visitor  condescended  to 
say  to  her,  ‘  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception.’  On  another, 
she  invited  the  girl  to  ‘  drink  at  a  fountain.’  The  child,  per¬ 
ceiving  no  fountain,  scraped  away  some  earth  with  her  hands. 
A  little  water  filtered  through  the  orifice.  It  increased  gradu¬ 
ally  in  volume,  became  perfectly  clear,  and  now  yields  100,000 
litres  in  twenty-four  hours ;  supplying  to  the  faithful  we  know 
not  how  many  millions  of  bottles,  which  are  in  large  demand 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  supernatural  cures.  In  1862  the 
Bisho])  of  Tarbes,  ‘  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  apparition 
‘  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  grotto  at  Lourdes,’  declared 
that  ‘  the  Immaculate  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  has  really 
‘  apj)eared  to  Bernadette  Soubirous,  on  the  11th  of  February, 

‘  1858,  and  following  days,  eighteen  times  in  all;  that  this 
*  apparition  assumes  all  the  characteristics  of  truth  ;  and  that 
‘  the  faithful  are  authorised  (sont  fondcs)  to  believe  it  certain.’ 
In  the  same  mandement  the  Bishop  authorises,  in  his  diocese, 
the  worship  *  (culte)  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  ;  and — last, 
not  least — announcing  his  intention  to  erect  a  sanctuary  over 
the  grotto,  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
faithful  in  France  and  abroad.  ‘  \Vithin  a  very  limited  space 
‘  of  time’  (so  we  are  informed  by  M.  le  Docteur  Barbaste,  a 

*  We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  modified  meaning  of  the  word 
‘  culte  ’  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  difference  between  Latria  and  Dulia ; 
but  our  Protestant  tongue  is  so  poor  in  language  fit  to  express  these 
distinctions,  that  we  must  be  excused  for  employing  the  popular  and 
obvious  English  expression  to  avoid  circumlocution. 
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very  zealous  believer),  ‘  the  devotion  of  Lourdes  has  attracted 
‘  more  than  100,000  visitors.  On  the  6th  of  October’  (the 
day  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  so  largely  advertised  in  our 
newspapers),  ‘  there  were  counted  among  these  visitors  eight 
‘  bishops  and  sixteen  deputies.’ 

Of  course  the  famous  new  ‘  devotion  ’  has  not  established 
itself  without  the  usual  amount  of  not  very  edifying  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  credulous  and  incredulous ;  chiefly  repre¬ 
sented  by  priests  on  one  side,  doctors  on  the  other,  and 
journalists  on  both.  One  incident  in  the  dispute  is  of  rather 
a  comical  nature,  and  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Barbaste.  It 
appears  that  M.  le  Docteur  Voisin,  of  the  Hospice  de  la 
Salpctriere  at  Paris,  had  made  the  following  declai’ation  at  a 
medical  conference :  ‘  That  the  miracle  of  Lourdes  has  been 
‘  affirmed  on  the  credit  of  a  child  subject  to  hallucinations, 

‘  who  has  since  been  kept  shut  up  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
‘  Nevers.’  A  certain  M.  Artus  takes  fire  at  this  audacious 
assertion,  and  proposes  a  resort  to  a  test  of  truth  which  w'e 
have  not  often  seen  applied  in  religious  polemics.  ‘  I  have 
‘  given,’  he  says,  ‘  a  challenge  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
‘  the  events  at  Lourdes ;  and  have  offered  to  bet  a  minimum 
‘  sum  of  10,000  francs,  deposited  by  me  with  M.  Turquet, 
‘  notary  at  Paris,  against  anyone  who  should  pretend  to 
‘  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  any  two,  only,  of  the  miracles 
‘  recounted  by  M.  Henri  Laserre,  in  his  book  entitled  “  Notre 
‘  “  Dame  de  Lourdes.”  And  I  have  accepted  for  judges  the 
‘  most  eminent  members  of  the  Institute.’  No  one,  according 
to  M.  Barbaste,  has  taken  up  the  glove ;  and  he  triumphs 
accordingly.  It  is  possible  the  doctors,  with  professional 
caution,  recognised  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  winning  a 
wager  by  proving  a  negative. 

Whatever  Dr.  Barbaste’s  tests  of  the  efficacy  of  physical 
cures  may  be,  his  definition  of  supernatural  manifestations  is  at 
all  events  comprehensive  enough.  ‘  Sensorial  hallucination,’ 
he  tells  us,  ‘  may  exist  without  any  trace  of  madness.  Those 
‘  affected  by  it  reason  justly  on  all  points,  even  on  that  which 

*  affects  them,  and  of  which  they  recognise  the  falsehood.  Hal- 
‘  lucination  is  often  the  privilege  of  les  natures  dt elite  ;  it  forms 

*  part  of  the  attendance  on  genius.  To  see  things  which  do 
‘  not  exist,  to  see  imaginary  beings,  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
‘  deranged  understanding.  But  to  see  supernatural  beings  and 
‘  converse  with  them,  does  not,  in  my  view,  constitute  madness. 

*  It  would  be  necessary,  first  to  prove  that  a  supernatural 
‘  order  of  beings  does  not  exist,  and  [or  ?]  that  no  communica- 
‘  tion  is  possible  between  human  beings  and  that  order.’ 
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Reasoning  which  of  course  establishes,  incontrovertibly,  that 
no  one  can  have  a  right  to  pronounce  anyone  else  mad  for  see¬ 
ing  things  not  seen  to  himself,  however  extravagantly  absurd 
such  visions  may  be,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  possibly  disprove 
their  possibility.  As  Dr.  Johnson  Avas  reported,  in  Peter  Pin¬ 
dar’s  clever  parody,  to  have  said,  in  coarser  language  than  Ave 
can  reproduce,  of  Avitches,  ‘  nought  proves  their  nonexistence.’ 
To  all  this — and  it  does  in  truth  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
whole  argument  in  favour  of  modern  supernatural  manifesta¬ 
tions,  from  the  miracles  of  La  Salette  doAvn  to  table-rapping, 
Avhich  are  instilled  into  our  capacity  for  belief  at  the  present 
day — the  only  possible  ansAver  is  to  be  silent  and  leave 
common  sense  to  achieve  its  sIoav  victory.  ‘  E  pur  si  muove.’ 
There  are  those  who  believe,  Avith  Buckle  and  Lecky,  that  a 
violent  recrudescence,  so  to  speak,  of  any  particular  supersti¬ 
tious  belief,  and  a  sudden  and  striking  multiplication  of  the 
popular  evidence  in  favour  of  it,  are  signs  that  it  is  on  the  eve 
of  extinction.  Never  Avere  so  many  notorious  Avitches,  in  judi¬ 
cial  and  clerical  opinion,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  fifty  years  later  there  Avas  not  one  left.  In  like 
manner,  thinkers  of  this  rationalistic  turn  of  mind  believe 
that  the  mania  for  recent  miracles,  prophecies,  and  the  pil¬ 
grimages  and  observances  consequent  thereupon,  having  noAV 
attained  its  extreme  of  paroxysm,  Avill  melt  aAvay  suddenly,  not 
gradually,  and  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  We  cannot  look  so 
far  into  the  future  as  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  probabilities. 
All  Ave  can  say  is,  that  if  the  excessive  multiplication  of  pro¬ 
digies  does  jiresage  their  disappearance,  then  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  certainly  foredoomed.  The  ‘  devotions  ’ 
of  La  Salette  and  Lourdes  are  only  specimens  on  a  large  scale 
of  AA'hat  is  noAv  proceeding  and  developing  in  hundreds  of  less 
celebrated  sanctuaries  all  over  France,  and,  though  in  a  less 
conspicuous  degree,  in  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
wherever  priesthood  is  poAverful  and  controversy  at  the  same 
time  vehement.  There  is  a  general  sameness  about  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  these  multiplied  manifestations  Avhich  renders  it 
difficult  to  select  any  characteristic  features.  But  tAvo  things 
may  be  pretty  equally  predicated  of  all.  They  abound  in  pro¬ 
phetic  revelations  and  in  miraculous  cures ;  but  the  revelations 
never  disclose  anything  Avhich  seems  to  require  revelation  to 
attest  it;  the  cures  are  ahvays  confined  to  the  classes  of 
diseases  in  Avhich  deception  is  easy  or  natural  causes  easily 
adducible,  or  else  they  are  of  so  stupendous  an  order  as  to 
defy  criticism.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  ‘miracles’  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  intercession  of  Notre  Dame  des  Lumieres,  a 
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Madonna  of  great  popularity  at  Marseilles,  which  a  newspaper 
of  the  city  professes  to  have  copied,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from 
the  original  in  that  church.  It  comprises — 

Dead  brouglit  to  life  .  19  Paralytics  .  .  153 

Blind  restored  to  sight  .  187  Cases  of  hernia  .  187 

Deaf  and  dumb  cured  .  125  Cases  of  fever  .  137 

Cripples  cured  .  .  136  Divers  sicknesses  210 

Now  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  single  case,  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  of  an  amputated  limb  restored  would  be  worth  more, 
as  matter  of  evidence,  than  hundreds  of  such  instances  as  these 
taken  together.  But  this  simple,  obvious,  and  convincing  kind 
of  miraculous  cure  is  precisely  that  of  which  no  example  is 
ever  ottered  us.  A  pregnant  truth,  if  we  would  but  attend  to 
it.  But  those  who  disbelieve  in  existing  miraculous  agencies 
do  not  require  it.  Those  who  do,  are  long  past  caring  for 
it.  A  remark  which,  we  fear,  is  of  equal  force  as  regards  the 
facts  and  speculations  Avhich  we  wish  in  this  article  to  com¬ 
municate,  concerning  one  of  the  most  popular  and  high  class 
‘  devotions  ’  of  the  present  day — that  which  inspired  the  recent 
pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial. 

Everyone  remembers  the  interest  which  this  curious  mani¬ 
festation  of  mediaeval  tendencies  in  an  age  like  ours  excited 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  railway  carriages  which  conveyed 
the  pilgrims  were  thronged  with  three  very  different  classes 
of  votaries :  with  the  really  devout,  who  had  addicted  them¬ 
selves  in  earnest  to  that  ‘culte  ’  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
which  has  acquired  such  predominance  during  the  present 
century,  and  of  which  the  original  well-spring  oozed  gradually 
from  the  soil  at  Paray-le-Monial,  like  the  sacred  fountain  of 
Lourdes ;  with  the  curious,  busy,  half-serious  mob  who  followed 
the  fashion  from  mere  love  of  excitement,  and  in  order  ‘  to 
‘  say  that  they  were  there  ;  ’  and  lastly,  with  political  zealots, 
or  schemers,  avIio  were  anxious  to  make  political  capital  of 
the  occurrence.  The  little  town  of  Paray-le-Monial — said, 
traditionally,  to  have  lost  all  its  commerce  and  industry  by 
the  expulsion  of  its  Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  have  taken  monasticism  in  exchange — 
towards  which  their  course  was  directed,  is  placed  amidst 
local  associations  well  calculated  to  stimulate  both  the  political 
and  the  s})iritual  fervour  of  the  disciples.  The  seignorial 
castles  of  the  Bourbonnais — the  cradles  of  the  house  which 
still  affects  to  rule  France  by  divine  right — ffank  it  on  the  one 
side.  On  the  other,  just  over  the  bleak  ridges  of  the  Charo- 
lais,  lies  Cluny,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Benedictines, 
in  its  secluded  valley.  Within  an  easy  distance  is  Lyons, 
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the  modern  head-quarters  and  workshop  of  French  Catholic 
devotion.  And  it  does  so  happen — though  we  mention  this 
only  in  jMissing,  as  our  concern  is  not  with  politics — that  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
besides,  has  been  from  the  outset  associated  with  high-flown 
legitimist  notions  in  Church  and  State.  It  was  started  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  courtly  sup¬ 
porters  ;  treated  with  suspicion  or  aversion  by  the  ‘  Opposition  ’ 
in  general ;  by  Jansenists,  Parliaments,  and  Bishops  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Gallican  type.  When  the  Kevolution  approached, 
the  ‘  Sacred  Heart  ’  became  a  rallying  signal  of  Royalism. 
The  brave  Vendeans  marched  against  the  Republican  can¬ 
non  under  its  insignia.  When  their  leader  Charette  was 
taken  and  carried  to  trial,  he  ‘  wore  a  heart  of  Jesus  em- 
‘  broidered  on  his  dress.’  The  Restoration  made  of  it  a  political 
emblem  more  than  ever.  There  is  a  story  in  M.  Lemontey’s 
history  of  the  Regency  (a  work  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
direct  more  particular  attention  presently)  which  we  can  only 
present  subject  to  the  obscui'ity  in  which  that  author  himself 
leaves  it.  The  Jesuitical  i)arty,  he  says,  ‘  fabricated  and 
*  made  imblic,  through  the  most  popular  newspapers,  pretended 
‘  writings  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  which  he  protested  against 
‘  different  acts  of  his  reign,  and  proceeded  to  devote  himself 
‘  and  his  kingdom  to  the  Sacred  Heart.’  The  following  is 
part  of  a  declaration  thus  attributed  to  Louis  XVI.,  but 
so  evidently  a  gross  invention  that  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  purpose  could  have  been  served  by  promulgating 
it:— 

‘1.  I  solemnly  promise  to  take,  within  the  interval  of  a  year,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  day  of  my  deliverance,  both  with  the  Pope  and  with  the 
bishops  of  my  kingdom,  all  measures  necessary  for  establishing,  with 
due  observation  of  canonical  forms,  a  solemn  feast  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  which  shall  be  celebrated  for  ever  throughout 
the  whole  of  France,  the  first  Friday  after  the  octave  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  always  followed  by  a  general  procession,  in  reparation 
of  the  outrages  and  profanations  committed  in  our  holy  temples  during 
the  recent  troubles  by  schismatics,  heretics,  and  bad  Christians . 

‘  2.  To  go  in  person,  within  three  months,  counted  from  the  day  of 
my  deliverance,  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  or  any  other 
principal  church  of  the  place  where  I  may  happen  to  be;  and  to 
pronounce  there,  on  a  Sunday  or  feast  day,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar,  after  the  offering  of  the  Mass,  and  between  the  hands  of  the 
celebrant,  a  solemn  act  of  consecration  of  my  person,  my  family,  and 
my  kingdom,  to  tlie  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ;  with  the  promise  to  give 
to  all  my  subjects  an  example  of  the  worship  (culte)  and  devotion 
which  are  due  to  that  adorable  Heart.’  (Lemontey,  CEuvres,  vii.  446.) 
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Our  present  concern,  however,  with  the  Devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  does  not  relate,  as  we  have  said,  to  its  political 
significance,  whatever  that  may  be.  We  must  deal  with 
another,  and  to  millions  of  devout  believers  a  more  important 
feature  of  the  subject.  We  pursue  our  quotations  from  M. 
Lemon tey,  premising,  in  justice,  that  he  writes  as  an  unbeliever 
and  an  enemy.  M.  de  Belsunce,  of  whom  he  speaks,  is  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  renowned  for  his  self-devotion  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  that  city,  the  last  notorious 
visitation  of  that  disease  in  Western  Europe,  but  not  less 
distinguished  (according  to  Saint-Simon  and  others  of  the 
anti- Jesuit  party)  for  his  credulity  and  fanaticism  than  for  his 
Christian  courage.  He  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  rank  who 
patronised,  in  a  public  manner,  the  revelations  of  Margaret 
Marie  Alacoque. 

‘  In  order  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  engaged  M.  de  Belsunce 
to  consecrate  Ins  diocese  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  origin  of  this  mystical  devotion,  of  which  some  of  the  details  are 
not  wanting  in  singularity.  The  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  rendering  worship  to  that  part  of  the  human  body  in  which  the 
"Word  became  incarnate,  was  an  Armenian  sectary,  the  famous 
Godwin,  chaplain  and  confidential  agent  of  Cromwell,  and  President  of 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford.  Some  of  the  fanatics  with  whom 
England  then  abounded  mingled  this  novelty  with  their  other  super¬ 
stitions.  It  is  known  that  the  Stuarts  brought  back  with  them  an 
escort  of  Jesuits,  whose  evil  counsels  were  the  principal  cause  of  their 
ruin.  Among  these  monks  was  a  certain  Father  La  Colombiere,  con¬ 
fessor  of  the  Duche.ss  of  York,  and  as  great  an  intriguer  as  that 
celebrated  Queen  of  St.  Germain’s.  He  heard  the  invention  of  Godwin 
spoken  of,  and  saw’  at  a  glance  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  this 
coarse  image  (grossiere)  fit  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  multitude.  He 
determined  to  introduce  it  into  France,  where  he  made  frequent 
journeys  for  the  interests  of  his  Society.  The  Jesuits,  accustomed  to 
make  themselves  popular  all  over  the  world  by  borrowing  rites  from 
any  quarter,  set  themselves  to  propagate  this  novelty,  in  spite  of  its 
heterodox  origin.’  (Lemontey,  (J'Juvres,  vol.  vii.  p.  443.) 

‘  According  to  the  testimony  of  English  writers,’  adds  M. 
Lenumtey,  ‘  this  figurative  worship  originated  in  the  brutal 
‘  superstition  of  some  partisans  of  the  regicide  Cromwell ;  and 
‘  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.’ 

We  have  sought  in  vain,  for  our  own  part,  for  the  ‘  English 
‘  writers  ’  to  whom  ^I.  Lemontey  avows  himself  indebted  for 
this  suggestion.  But  we  find  that  a  German  man  of  letters — 
Theodore  Wenzelburger,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
periodical  ‘Unsere  Zeit’  of  the  15th  November  last,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ‘  Sacred  Heart,’  has  the  following  notice  of 
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the  claims  of  the  divine  whom  he — like  Lemontey — calls 
‘  Godwin.’  * 

‘  Godwin  himself  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  some  attention,  since  soon  after  its  appearance  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  at  Heidelberg.  The  mysticism  of  Godwin  had  no 
further  consequences  for  Protestantism ;  for  since,  in  his  conception, 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  had  much  more  of  symbolical  than  of  realistic 
meaning,  no  further  consequences  could  be  deduced  from  it.  But  the 
thought  of  Godwin  was  destined  to  reappear  in  another  place,  in  a  far 
more  realistic  and  more  comprehensible  fashion/ 

These  are  very  imperfect  indications,  but  they  may  be 
pursued  much  further.  The  comparison  between  Puritan  and 
Jesuit  mysticism,  to  which  our  attention  is  thus  directed,  is 
extremely  curious,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  suggestive,  to  say 
the  least,  of  a  strange  connexion  between  the  extravagances  of 
opposite  ci’eeds,  and  of  a  very  ‘  heterodox  ’  origin  (to  use  M. 
Lemontey’s  own  words)  for  the  most  fashionable  devotion  of 
modern  Romanism.  Into  this  intricate  question  in  the  history 
of  religious  revivals  we  propose  now'  to  institute  a  somewhat 
closer  inquiry. 

For  the  outlines  of  the  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
Ave  chiefly  rely  on  the  most  modern  English  publication  to 
which  it  has  given  rise :  the  ‘  Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
‘  with  some  account  of  the  Devotion  of  the  “  Sacred  Heart,” 
‘  by  Father  George  Tickell.’  It  is  of  course  a  compilation  from 
older  authorities.  The  beatified  nun  of  Paray-le-Monial, 
‘  the  depositary  of  the  treasure  of  the  Sacred  Heart,’  Avas 
born  in  1647,  entered  Paray-le-Monial  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Holy  Mary  in  1671,  and  died  there  in  1690, 
after  tAventy  years  of  a  life  of  extreme  mortification  and 
asceticism.  During  these  years,  and  particularly  in  the  earlier 
part  of  them,  she  received  those  impressions — supernatural 
revelations,  or  visionary  delusions,  as  they  are  severally 
judged  by  friends  or  enemies — which  have  rendered  her  name 
famous  throughout  the  Catholic  Avorld.  We  refrain  from 
entering  into  the  well-knoAvn  details  respecting  them,  as  this 
is  not  necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose,  and  as  we  might 
inflict,  most  unAvillingly,  unnecessary  pain  on  readers  Avho  can¬ 
not  without  sensitiveness  w'itness  the  handling  of  such  topics 
by  the  indifferent  or  hostile.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  was 
favoured  by  repeated  appearances  of  the  Virgin,  ordering  her 

*  We  understand  that  articles  to  someAvhat  similar  effect  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Swiss  newspaper,  the  *  Journal  de  Geneve ;  ’  but  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  them. 
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to  urge  on  mankind  the  special  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  her  Son.  She  died  in  repute  of  sanctity.  The  first 
‘  miracle  ’  wrought  through  her  intercession  (the  cure  of  a 
paralysed  inmate  of  the  convent)  occurred  in  1713.  In  1715, 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  at  the  solicitations  of  the  Superior  of 
her  convent,  caused  a  process  of  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into 
her  life  and  miraculous  exhibitions  of  power.  ‘  Owing,  how- 
‘  ever,’  (says  Father  Tickell)  ‘to  the  absorbing  character  of 
‘  the  public  events  which  affected  so  closely  the  interests  of  the 
‘  Church  at  this  time,  springing  from  Jansenism,  the  false 
‘  philosophy  of  the  period,  and  the  Revolution,  the  cause  re- 
‘  mained  for  some  time  suspended  at  the  first  stage.’  We 
have  seen  already  that  this  is  a  somewhat  superficial  way  of 
putting  the  case  :  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  honours  claimed  for 
Margaret  Mary  became  the  cause  of  vehement  polemics  in  the 
French  Church  ;  that  they  gave  origin,  as  it  were,  to  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  great  quarrel  of  pro-Jesuits  and  anti-Jesuits. 
This  dispute  was  terminated,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  community 
is  concerned — as  so  many  other  ‘  burning  ’  questions  have 
been  for  the  present  terminated  —by  the  decision  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Pope.  In  1856  the  long-contested  ‘beatification’  of 
Sister  ^Margaret  Mary  took  place ;  and  the  office  and  Mass 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  already  instituted  in  some 
localities,  was  finally  extended  to  the  world  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1854.  Rome  has  spoken. 

To  return  now  to  ^I.  Lemontey’s  singular  statement  as  to  the 
foreign  Puritan  element  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  imported 
at  the  commencement  into  this  great  Catholic  worship.  It  will 
be  observed  at  once,  by  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject, 
that  the  statement  in  question  is  very  careless  and  full  of  errors. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
either  ‘  le  fameux  Godwin,’  or  Father  de  la  Colombiere,  or  Marie 
Alacoque,  was  the  first  who  ‘  invented’  the  practice  of  directing 
thought  in  prayer  to  the  ‘  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.’  The  Act¬ 
ings  of  fathers,  and  schoolmen,  and  ecstatic  divines  are  full  of 
allusions,  more  or  less  metaphorical,  more  or  less  expressive  of 
substantial  belief,  to  this  peculiar  form  of  pious  meditation  as  a 
stimulant  to  religious  fervour.  St  Francis  de  Sales  is  said  to 
have  many  passages  allusive  to  it  in  his  manuscript  remains. 
He  founded  an  establishment  of  ‘  Filles  du  Saere  Coeur  de 
‘  Jesus.’  One  Father  Eudes  (1643)  had  already  established  at 
Caen  a  congregation  devoted  to  the  ‘  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
‘  Mary.’  In  ages  long  preceding,  St.  Bernard,  or  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  work  on  the  ‘  Passion  ’  which  is  attributed 
to  him,  had  made  mention  of  devotion  to  the  same  mystical 
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object.  *  St.  Clara,  St.  ^Matilda,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St. 

‘  Theresa,  these  illustrious  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  pious 
‘  thoughts  on  this  subject  have  been  collected,  have  kno^vn, 

‘  celebrated,  loved,  the  attractions  of  the  Heart  of  their 
‘  heavenly  Husband.’  So  we  are  informed  by  the  Discourse, 
prefixed  to  that  strange  work,  ‘  The  Memoir  of  Marguerite 
‘  Marie  Alacoque,’  by  Languet,  Bishop  of  Soissons,*  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  refer.  Nay,  even  the 
celebrated  vision  in  which  Marie  Alacoque  beheld  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  bosom  of  Our  Lord  burning  as  a  furnace,  into 
which  He  moved  the  heart  of  his  worshipper,  ‘  which  seemed 
‘  as  a  small  atom  on  fire  in  that  furnace  ’ — a  vision  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  all  but  authenticated — seems  a  repetition 
of  a  rhapsodical  passage  in  the  Sermons  of  St.  Bemardin  of 
Siena.  So  far  from  the  revelations  of  Marie  Alacoque 
having  any  character  of  originality,  it  Avill  probably  occur  to 
the  impartial  student  of  them  that,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  stories  of  miraculous  and  prophetic  interpositions,  the 
wonder,  humanly  speaking,  is  that  Divine  Providence  should 
have  judged  it  meet  to  reveal  in  supernatural  ways  facts  or 
suggestions  already  well  known  and  familiar ;  that  Marie  Ala¬ 
coque  should  have  been  authorised  to  impart  to  mankind,  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  revelation,  the  duty  of  certain  religious 
observances  which  had  already  been  devised  and  recommended 
by  other  devout  servants  of  God,  through  their  own  unassisted 
(or  not  miraculously  assisted)  imagination.  If  it  is  the  Divine 
pleasure  to  vouchsafe  fresh  revelations  to  mankind,  those  re¬ 
velations  will  be  assuredly  made  without  reference  to  our 
earthly  notions  of  what  may  or  may  not  require  such  revela¬ 
tion.  AVe  are  not  judges  of  the  ‘dignus  vindice  nodus.’  It 
might  be  the  Divine  pleasure  to  make  known  to  us  in  this 
way  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  just  as  well  as  the  deepest  secrets 
of  futurity.  To  make  tlie  apparent  Importance  of  a  revelation 
the  test  of  its  truth  is  to  trespass  wilfully  within  the  confines 
of  the  Unknowable.  The  specialty  of  Mary  Alacoque  is,  not 
that  she  discovered,  or  diffused,  a  novel  devotion,  but  that  she 
emphasized  it ;  that  it  assumed  under  her  hands,  or  those  of 


*  This  work  excited  a  good  deal  of  scandal,  on  account  of  its 
extravagance,  and  even  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  ‘  the  Devotion  ’ 
at  the  present  day  are  shy  of  referring  to  it.  In  the  new  ‘  Biographie 
‘  Universelle’  it  is  suggested  that  the  real  author  was  Father  de  la 
Colombiere  himself ;  but  this  is  difficult  to  believe,  especially  as  it 
contains  an  account  of  his  own  death  at  Paray-le-Monial.  Languet 
de  Gergy  w'as  a  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  good  French 
writer. 
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the  Jesuits  of  whom  she  was  the  mouthpiece,  a  novel,  more 
precise,  more  realistic.,  as  our  German  critic  calls  it,  more — 
to  a  sober  worshipper — ‘  anthropomorphic  ’  form. 

Thus  far,  as  w’e  have  said,  M.  Lemontey  is  in  error ;  and 
it  must  be  added,  that  his  account  of  ‘  le  fameux  Godwin,’ 
and  also  of  Father  de  la  Colombi^re,  is  full  of  equally  careless 
mistakes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  founded  on  truth,  and  truth  of  a 
very  singular  description. 

‘  Le  fameux  Godwin,’  is  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  chaplain  (for 
a  short  time)  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  made  by  him  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  By  ‘  Armenian  ’  we  suppose 
Arminian  is  meant,  but  in  truth  he  Avas  a  supralapsarian  Cal¬ 
vinist.  This  divine,  once  a  great  man  and  then  a  great  ‘  nominis 
‘  umbra  ’  in  the  religious  world,  and  not  yet  quite  forgotten  in 
it,  was  also  a  man  of  considerable  mark  in  the  ecclesiastical 
politics  of  his  day.  He  took  a  prominent  part  (along  with 
Owen)  in  the  ‘  Savoy  Confession,’  the  foundation  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  or  Independent  polity.  But  he  was  better  knoAvn 
for  the  higliAvrought  enthusiasm — or  fanaticism — Avhich  cha¬ 
racterised  his  preaching,  and  to  some  extent  his  demeanour. 
Burnet,  in  his  ‘  History  of  his  own  Time,’  tells  the  following 
story  respecting  him : — 

‘  Tillotson  told  me  that  a  week  after  CromAvell’s  death,  he  being  by 
accident  at  Whitehall,  and  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  fast  that  d.ay 
in  the  household,  ho  out  of  curiosity  went  into  the  presence-chamber 
where  it  was  held.  On  the  one  side  of  a  table  Richard,  with  the  rest 
of  Cromwell’s  family,  was  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers  Avere  on 
the  other  side.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Carryl,  and  Sterry,  Avere  of 
the  number.  There  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange  stuff,  enough  to 
disgust  a  man  for  ever  of  that  enthusiastic  lx)ldness.  God  was,  as  it 
Avere,  reproached  with  CromAvell’s  services,  and  challenged  for  tiiking 
him  away  so  soon.  GoodAvin,  Avho  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a 
prayer  that  he  Avas  not  to  die,  Avhich  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  before 
he  expired,  had  noAv  the  impudence  to  say  to  God,  “  Thou  hast  deceived 
“  us !  and  Ave  were  deceived  !  ”  ’ 

Or  as  South,  in  relating  the  same  anecdote,  more  pointedly 
gives  the  phrase — ‘  Lord,  thou  hast  lied  unto  us ;  yea,  thou 
‘  hast  lied  unto  us.’ 

Calamy  (‘  Account,’  ii.  60)  has  the  folloAving  passage  re¬ 
specting  him : 

‘  In  1639  he  (Goodwin)  went  over  into  Holland,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  the  city  of  Arnheim.  He  retiurned  thence  into  England 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  assumed  the  charge 
of  a  church  in  London,  and  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He 
Avas  one  of  the  favourites  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  made  him  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  triers  of 
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ministers.  .  ,  .  lie  was  removed  from  liis  Presidentship  quickly  after 
the  King’s  return  in  IGOO,  and  afterwards  retired  to  London,  where  he 
continued  tlie  exercise  of  his  ministry  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a 
very  considerable  scholar,  and  an  eminent  divine;  and  had  a  very 
happy  faculty  in  descanting  ujton  Scripture,  so  as  to  bring  forth  sur¬ 
prising  remarks,  which  yet  generally  tended  to  illustration.  He  died 
February  23,  1G79,  aged  eighty  years.’ 

‘  Scriptis  in  re  theolo^Ica,  quamplurimis  orbi  notus,’  says  the 
entry  of  his  death  in  the  register  of  the  University ;  rather  a 
significant  description  for  our  present  purpose. 

A  strange  instance  of  this  faculty  of  interposing  ‘  surprising,’ 
not  to  say  profane,  remarks,  in  his  religious  oratory,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  biographer,  ‘  Thankful  Owen,’  in  the  life  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Goodwill’s  works.  ‘  I  am  going,’ 
he  said  to  his  friends,  when  about  to  die,  ‘  to  those  three 
‘  Persons  with  w^hom  I  have  had  communion.  They  have 
‘  taken  me.  I  did  not  take  them.’  It  should  be  added,  in 
order  to  complete  this  introduction  to  the  part  attributed  to 
Goodwin  in  the  popular  Devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  more  various  learning  than  w'as  usually  found 
among  divines  of  his  persuasion.  He  was  (according  to  his 
biographer)  not  only  much  read  in  the  Fathers,  but  also  in  the 
schoolmen ;  though  w’e  do  not  find,  in  the  list  given  of  works 
which  he  had  studied,  any  names  of  writers  of  the  devotional 
or  ascetic  order. 

Thomas  Goodwin’s  works  are  very  voluminous,  extending 
to  five  volumes  in  folio — religious  treatises,  preached  or  only 
printed.  Their  style  is  sometimes  elevated,  always  enthu¬ 
siastic,  often  mystical.  His  English  composition  is  good,  and 
very  free  from  the  obscurity  which  disfigures  so  much  of  the 
Puritan  sermonising  of  that  age;  but  (unfortunately)  by  no 
means  free  from  that  diffuseness  which  is  the  other  pervading 
sin  of  his  fellows  in  general.  None  of  his  publications  seems 
to  have  attained  so  much  popularity  as  the  treatise  entitled 
‘  The  Heart  of  Christ  in  Heaven  tow'ards  Sinners  on  Earth  ;  ’ 
first  printed  in  164.3,  several  times  reprinted,  and  still  sur¬ 
viving,  inasmuch  as  it  reappeared  in  a  recent  volume  of  Ward’s 
‘  Standard  Divines.’  How  full  it  is  of  the  peculiar  tone  and 
turns  of  sentiment  which  are  embodied  in  modern  volumes  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotion  on  the  ‘Heart  of  Jesus’  will,  we 
imagine,  appear  from  the  passages  which  w’e  shall  cite.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  the  leading 
thought — the  ‘motive  ’  as  artists  would  term  it — of  the  whole 
performance,  to  be  collected  out  of  a  great  profuseness  of  fluent 
metaphor,  seems  to  be  the  following :  that  the  Humanity  of 
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Jesus,  still  subsisting  after  his  Ascension,  is  the  proper  subject 
not  only  of  pious  inctlitation,  but  of  feelings  at  least  akin  to 
adoration,  for  us,  his  human  brothers  and  fellow-sufferers,  left 
to  await  Ilis  second  coming  here;  that  His  Heart,  the  symbol 
at  once  and  real  expression  of  that  humanity,  feels  for  us  and 
sympathises  with  us  still,  and  should  be  ever  present  in  our 
thoughts  during  our  deepest  and  closest  communion  with  Him 
and  His  Father. 

Now  if  we  have  rightly  stated,  or  rather  indicated,  this 
leading  thought  of  Dr.  (ioodwin’s  treatise,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  why  the  idea  should  have  occurred  to  ^I.  Lemontey,  or 
those  whom  he  quotes,  that  we  have  hei’e  the  immediate  origin 
of  the  now  celebrated  Devotion  which  came  to  the  light — or 
rather  struggled  into  it  through  much  discountenance  and 
many  a  difficulty — in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
fact,  those  leaders  of  the  Church  who  have  taken  into  favour, 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  tone  down,  the  rhapsodical  utter¬ 
ances  of  Marie  Alacoque  and  her  earliest  interpreters,  have 
come  very  nearly  back  to  the  somewhat  less  objective,  though 
still  highly  ‘  sensuous,’  language  of  the  old  Puritan. 

‘  The  scope  and  tendency  of  such  devotion,’  says  Goodwin,  ‘  will  be 
this :  To  hearten  and  encourage  believers  to  come  more  boldly  unto  tlie 
throne  of  grace,  unto  such  a  Saviour  and  High  Priest,  when  they  shall 
know  how  sw'eetly  and  tenderly  Ills  Heart,  though  He  is  now  iu  His 
glory,  is  inclined  towards  them,  and  so  to  remove  that  great  stone  of 
stumbling  wdiich  W'e  meet  with  (and  yet  lyeth  unseen)  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  in  the  way  to  faith,  that  Christ  being  now  absent,  and  withal 
exalted  to  so  high  and  infinite  a  distance  of  glory,  as  to  be  at  God’s 
right  hand,  they'  therefore  cannot  tell  how  to  come  to  treat  with  Him 
about  their  salvation  so  freely,  and  with  that  hopefulness  to  obtain,  as 
those  poor  sinners  did  who  were  here  on  earth  with  Him.’ 

‘  Even  in  Christ’s  human  nature,  though  glorified,  affections  of  pity 
and  compassion  are  true  and  real,  and  not  metaphorically  attributed 
unto  Him,  as  they  are  unto  God ;  and  also  more  near  and  like  unto 
ours  here,  than  those  of  the  angels  are ;  even  affections  proper  to  man’s 
nature,  and  truly  human.  .  .  .  His  taking  our  nature  at  first,  clothed 
with  frailties,  and  living  in  this  world  as  we,  this  hath  for  ever  fitted 

His  Ileiirt  by  experience  to  be  in  our  very  hearts  and  bosoms . 

Yea,  His  Heart  was  made  more  tender  in  all  sorts  of  affections  than 
any  of  ours,  even  as  it  was  in  love  and  pity ;  and  this  made  Him  a 
“  man  of  sorrows,”  and  that  more  than  any  other  man  was  or  shall  be. 

‘  When  He  was  to  assume  a  human  nature  He  is  brought  in  saying 
(Heb.  X.),  “A  body  bast  thou  fitted  me,”  that  is,  a  human  nature, 
fitted,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  the  temper  of  it,  for  the  Godhead  to 
w'ork  and  show  His  perfection  in  best.  And,  as  He  took  a  human 
nature  on  purpose  to  be  a  merciful  High  Priest,  as  Heb.  ii.  14,  so  such 
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a  human  nature,  ami  of  so  special  a  temper  and  frame,  as  might  be 
more  merciful  than  all  men  or  angels,  His  human  nature  was  “  made 
“  without  hands,”  that  is,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  make  that  other 
men’s  hearts  were  of,  though  for  that  matter  the  same,  yet  not  for  the 
frame  of  His  spirit.  It  was  a  Heart  bespoke  for  on  purpose  to  be 
made  a  vessel,  or  rather  fountain  of  mercy,  wide  and  capable  enough 
to  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  and  give  forth  to  us  again  all  God’s 
manifestative  mercies,  that  is,  all  the  mercies  God  intended  to 
manifest  to  His  elect;  and  therefore  Christ’s  Heart  had  naturally  in 
the  temper  of  it  more  pity  than  all  men  and  angels’  have,  as  through 
which  the  mercies  of  the  Great  God  are  to  be  dispensed  unto  us,  and 
this  Heart  of  His  to  be  the  instrument  of  them.’ 

We  have  extracted  these  passages  almost  at  random.  There 
are  some  hundred  pages  of  similar  spiritual  rhapsody :  nor  is 
it  easy  to  select  where  the  style  is  so  uniformly  prolix  and  dif¬ 
fusive.  But  they  will  serve  for  our  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
comjiarison  with  others  from  repertories  of  modern  Catholic 
religious  latiguage,  such  as  has  been  indulged  in  habitually 
since  the  Devotion  of  Paray-le-Monial  began  and  fructified. 
We  quote  without  intentional  disrespect,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  our  argument. 

‘  “  In  symbolicii  Cordis  imagine,”  says  Pius  VI.,  “  immensam  cari- 
“  tatem  cffusumque  amorem  Divi  Kedemptoris  nostri  meditamur 

atque  vencrainur.”  Pius  VII.,  in  his  letter  to  the  lii.shop  of  Pistoia, 
“  says  that  the  substance  of  the  devotion  consists  in  the  thought  and 
“  veneration  of  the  unbounded  love  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  under  the 
“  symbol  of  His  sacred  Heart.  .  .  .” 

‘  The  material  or  sensible  object  of  the  devotion  is  the  pure  and 
living  Heart  of  our  Lord.  “  This  we  learn  (says  Father  Gallifet)  from 
“  the  words  of  the  revelation  in  which  our  Divine  Lord  Himself,  in 
“  establishing  the  devotion,  made  known  His  will  to  Blessed  Margaret 
“  Mary.  .  .  .”  “  It  is  evident,”  says  Father  Gallifet,  “  that  our  Lord 

“  here  speaks  of  His  Heart,  not  in  a  figurative,  but  in  a  true  and  real 
“  sense,  as  it  is  a  part  of  His  sacred  body.  The  .same,  also,  is  the  line 
“  of  argument  advanced  by  the  Postulator  of  the  Cause  under  Pope 
“  Clement  XIII.  .  .  The  reason  why  the  Sacred  Heart  should  have  been 
“  proposed  as  an  object  had  been  given  by  the  Postulant  of  the  Cause 
“  in  1697,  under  Pope  Innocent  XlL,  drawn  from  the  necessity  felt  by 
“  our  nature  for  some  sensible  object  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  ;  nor 
“  could  any  more  suitable  object  be  found  to  awaken  divine  love  in 
“  our  hearts  than  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Divine  Lord.”  ’  {Father 
Tickell,  p.  365.) 

Compare  tliese  expressions,  again,  w'itb  a  well-known  passage 
in  the  devout  meditations  of  Marie  Alacoque  herself — or  of 
that  spiritual  director  of  hers  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
presently.  It  was  in  1674  that  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque, 
according  to  her  own  account,  began  to  be  favoured  with 
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the  special  visions  which  have  since  inaJe  her  name  famous 
throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

‘  Our  Lord  (says  lier  biographer),  began  now  to  manifest  to  her  in  a 
more  special  manner  the  precious  treasure  of  His  Sacred  Heart,  wliich 
she  was  to  make  known  and  communicate  to  others.  The  following 
(she  says)  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  in  which  the  thing  occurred. 
Jesus  said  to  me,  “  My  Divine  Heart  is  so  full  of  love  for  men,  and  for 
“  you  in  particular,  that  being  unable  to  contain  within  itself  the 
“  flames  of  its  burning  charity.  It  must  needs  sjtread  them  abroad  by 
“  your  means,  and  manifest  itself  to  them,  to  enrich  them  with  the 
“  treasures  It  contains.  I  discover  to  you  the  i)rice  of  these  treasures. 
“  They  contain  graces  of  sanctification  and  siilvation  necessary  to  draw 
“  them  from  the  abyss  of  perdition.”  ’ 

The  same  year  (1674)  she  had  a  vision  of  our  Saviour’s 
Heart,  enriched  by  the  instruments  of  His  passion. 

‘  These  instruments  signified,  as  my  Divine  Master  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  it  was  the  unbounded  love  which  He  had  for  men  that  had 
been  the  source  of  all  His  sufferings ;  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
His  incarnation  all  these  torments  had  been  present  to  Him,  and  that 
from  the  first  moment  the  Cross  had  been,  so  to  s;iy,  planted  in  His 
Heart ;  that  from  that  moment  He  accepted  all  the  pains  and  humilia¬ 
tions  which  His  Sacred  Humanity  was  to  suffer.  .  .  .  He  gave  me  to 
understand  afterwards  that  it  was  the  great  desire  He  had  to  be 
perfectly  loved  by  men  that  had  made  Him  form  the  design  of  dis¬ 
closing  to  them  His  Heart,  and  of  giving  them  in  these  latter  times 
this  last  effort  of  His  love,  by  proposing  to  them  an  object  and  a  means 
so  calculated  to  engage  them  to  love  Him,  and  love  Him  solidly, 
opening  to  them  all  the  treasures  of  love,  mercy,  and  grace,  of  sancti¬ 
fication  and  salvation,  which  it  contains,  in  order  that  all  who  should 
wish  to  pay  and  procure  for  Him  all  the  honour  and  love  which  they 
can,  might  be  enriched  in  profusion  with  the  divine  treasures  of 
which  It  is  the  fruitful  and  ine.xhaustible  source.’ 

Compare  also  a  quotation  from  a  sermon  of  De  la  Colom- 
biere  himself,  preaehed  in  St.  James’  Chapel,  extracted  by 
Father  Tickell  (p.  160).  And  let  ns  now — to  complete  our 
catena  of  comparisons — examine  the  latest  utterance  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  in  his  latest  jtamphlet  on  the  ‘  Divine  Glory 
‘  of  the  Sacred  Heart,’  preached  on  Rosary  Sunday,  1873. 
His  office — like  that  of  the  Pope  whose  interpreter  he  is — was 
to  rationalise,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  to  speak,  the  language  of 
the  new  Devotion,  ‘  come  from  whence  it  may,’  he  cautiously 
says,  ‘  and  I  know  not  from  whence  it  came,’  and  modify  it 
into  a  shape  Avhich  English  reticence  in  Divine  matters  might 
more  easily  tolerate. 

‘  The  divine  worship  and  glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  the  test  of 
our  true  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Any  man  who 
denies  tliis,  even  a  shadow  of  its  perfect  truth — any  man  who,  by 
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subtle  distinctions,  attempts  to  deprive  the  Sacred  Heart  of  divine 
worsliip  and  glory,  thereby  convicts  himself  of  heresy.  .  .  .  And  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  heresy  of  the  imrigination,  verbal  and  unreal. 
No,  it  is  here,  floating  about  in  the  air  we  breathe.  .  .  The  Jansenists, 
two  centuries  ago,  set  the  example  on  the  first  rise  of  the  Devotion  of 
the  Sacied  Heart.  For  manifold  errors  they  were  condemned  by  the 
Bull  Unigenitus,  and  exist  no  longer.  Afterwards  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia,  following  in  their  footsteps,  accused  those  who  adored  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  separating  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  from  the 
divine.  They,  too,  were  condemned  by  the  Bull  Auctorem  Fidei,  for 
uttering  on  this  head  an  opinion  “  false,  .scandalous,  and  injurious  to 
“  those  who  adore  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.”  ’ 

Thus  far,  then,  our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  curious 
and  close  similarity  which  exists,  not  only  in  point  of  high- 
flown  expressions,  but  in  respect  of  the  very  elements  and 
principles  of  the  Devotion,  between  the  so-called  revelations 
of  Margaret  ^lary  Alacoque  and  the  treatise  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary  Cromwellian  divine.  We  have  endeavoured  to  do  this, 
not  only  by  reference  to  the  mere  rhapsodical  expressions  attri¬ 
buted  (by  her  biographer)  to  the  romantic  nun,  but  to  the  more 
measured  diction  in  which  popes,  archbishops,  and  others, 
have  since  thought  proper  to  reclothe  those  rhapsodies.  And 
we  can  only,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  recommend  our  readers, 
if  they  take  any  interest  in  the  subject,  to  pursue  the  com¬ 
parison  for  themselves ;  for  the  question  of  ‘  plagiarism  ’  is 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  mere  extracts.  That  question  is, 
whether  (as  ^I.  Lemontey  affirms)  the  language  of  the 
Devotion  was  partly  drawn  from  Avhat  would  seem  a  ve^ 
alien  source — the  devotional  w’ork  of  Thomas  Goodwin.  If 
internal  evidence  makes  this  probable,  how  will  it  agree  with 
external?  In  order  to  approximate  to  an  ans^ver,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  part  ■which  Father  Claude  de  la  Co- 
lombierc,  of  the  Order  of  Jesus — the  ‘  Director  ’  for  four  of 
the  most  important  years  of  her  life,  of  the  nun  Alacoque — 
bore  in  those  proceedings  which  ended  in  the  dissemination  and 
exaltation  of  the  Latria  ’  of  the  Sacred  Heart  throughout 
Catholic  Christendom.  If  ■we  have  to  devote  a  considerable 
space  to  a  personage  of  no  very  high  personal  qualifleations  or 
historical  importance,  it  is  on  account  of  the  special  part  which 
he  played  in  the  initiation  of  usages  and  sentiments  which 
have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  multitude  of  his  fellow- 
believers. 

Father  Claude  de  la  Colombiere  Avas  a  young  gentleman  cf 
good  family,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  of 
which  he  Avas  a  member.  ‘  He  Avas,’  says  our  authority.  Father 
Tickell,  ‘  highly  distinguished  by  natural  gifts,  but  yet  more 
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‘  especially  by  his  zeal  and  piety.  His  sermons,  as  they  are 
‘  handed  down  to  us,  are  distinguished  by  high  spirituality  and 
‘  depth  of  thought.’  We  would  not  dispute  with  our  reverend 
author  on  a  subject  so  far  more  within  his  cognisance  than  ours, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  ourselves  studied  the  spiritual  eloquence 
of  Father  de  la  Colombiere,  it  would  appear  to  us  less  remark¬ 
able  for  ‘  sj)irituality  ’  than  for  considerable  force  of  style  in  the 
expression  of  sentiments  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  description. 
His  sermons  are,  in  truth,  generally  deficient  in  the  mystical 
clement :  not  often  highflown  or-  passionate,  or  even  striking. 
But  they  are  oratorical.  He  was  a  master  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  the  noblest  pulpit  language  of  Europe.  The  French — 
methodical  in  their  classification  of  spiritual,  as  of  all  other, 
literature — rank  him  among  preachers  of  the  ‘  second  order.’ 
‘  II  semblait,’  says  a  i)anegyrist,  ‘  ne  pouvoir  ecrire  ses  pensees, 
‘  sans  les  exprimer  avec  elegance,  et  sans  leur  donner  cet 
‘  arrangement  que  produit  toujours  un  esjwit  maitre  de  ses 
‘  idees ;  jamais  en  parlant  il  ne  lui  echappait  d’expression 
‘  qui  fut  tant  soit  peu  defectueuse,  on  qui  ne  fut  pas  a  sa  place. 
‘  On  pent  dire  que,  pour  le  temps  qu’il  a  vecu,  il  etait  un  des 
‘  hommes  du  royaume  qui  entendait  le  mieux  notre  langue.’ 

In  1674,  Father  de  la  Colombiere  was  sent  to  Paray-le- 
Monial  as  ‘  Superior  of  the  Residence  established  there  by 
‘  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.’  At  this  time  iNIar- 
garct  ^larie  Alacoqiie  was  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion  in  their  little  convent  at  Paray,  to  which  she  had  been 
admitted  in  her  twenty-third  year,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary 
^lagdalen  of  the  Pazzi,  in  1671.  ‘It  numbered  thirty-three 
‘  choir  sisters,  three  lay  sisters,  and  three  novices.’ 

And  now  the  singular  relations  between  the  new  Director 
and  the  enthusiastic  penitent  commenced.  W e  refer  those  who 
are  anxious  to  investigate  them  to  the  j)ages  of  Father  Tickell. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  j)art  of  the  office  laid  on  anyone  who  is 
anxious  for  the  mere  sake  of  truth  to  investigate  female  pre¬ 
tensions  to  miraculous  gifts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without 
giving  some  occasion  for  sneers  and  for  misrepresentation. 
Suffice  it  for  our  part  to  have  repudiated  at  once  and  for  all 
purposes  any  such  unworthy  insinuations.  Either  Marguerite 
jNIarie  Alacoque  w'as  what  her  Church  has  pronounced  her,  by 
a  ‘  Beatification  ’  of  which  the  process  was  prolonged  from  1836 
to  1864 — a  Sibyl  and  a  Prophetess,  a  chosen  vessel  for  the  an- 
nonneement  of  truths,  certainly  not  very  novel,  but  regarded 
by  the  world  to  which  she  belonged  as  very  edifying — or  she 
was  a  hysterical  young  woman,  subject  to  ‘  hallucinations,’  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  but  with  a  heart  devoted  to  the  service  of 
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God  as  she  understood  it,  and  as  her  Director  represented  it. 
The  very  simplicity,  and  total  absence  of  reticence  with  which 
she  gives  vent  to  her  sentiments  respecting  him,  the  beloved 
guide  of  her  conscience,  ai*e  sufficient  to  exonerate  her  from  any 
suspicion  of  ignoble  motive.  According  to  her  own  account 
•^it  is  very  important,  however,  to  remember  that  it  is  only  as¬ 
sumed  by  her  devotees  to  be  her  own,  having  been  compiled, 
if  we  understand  the  narrative  aright,  from  her  confidential 
statements  to  Father  Rolin,  who  began  to  be  her  Director  only 
in  1685), 

‘  De  la  Colombiere,  having  occasion  to  give  an  exhortation  to  the 
community,  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Margaret  Mary,  and 
impiired  of  the  lieverend  Mother  de  Saumaise  W’ho  that  young  religious 
was.  .  .  .  On  being  informed,  he  told  the  Mother  Superior  that  she 
was  a  chosen  soul.  Mother  de  Saumaise  shortly  alterwards  sent  for 
Father  de  la  Colombiere,  and  desired  Margaret  Mary  to  lay  open  her 
mind  to  him.  Margaret  JIary  went  as  she  was  de.sired,  though  with  a 
feeling  of  extreme  repugnance.  This  she  expressed  to  Father  de  la 
Colombiere  on  seeing  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  “  very  glad  to  have 
“  given  her  an  opportunity  of  making  a  sacrifice  to  God.”  “  Then, 
“  without  pain  or  trouble,"  she  says,  “  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and 
“  discovered  to  him  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  good  and  bad  alike.”  She 
received  from  him  in  return  great  consolation.  He  assured  her  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  which  acted  in 
her,  as  long  as  it  did  not  withdraw  her  from  obedience  ;  that  she  ought 
to  follow  His  movements  and  abandon  herself  wholly  to  His  will,  to  be 
sacrificed  and  immolated  according  to  His  good  pleasure.  “  He  expressed 
“  his  admiration,”  she  says,  “at  the  goodness  of  God,  in  not  having  been 
“  repelled  by  so  much  resistance  on  my  part.  He  taught  me  to  value 
“  the  gifts  of  God,  and  to  receive  with  respect  and  humility  the  frequent 
“  communications  and  familiar  converse  with  wdiich  He  favoured  me; 
“  adding,  that  I  ought  to  be  employed  in  constant  thanksgiving  for  such 
“  great  goodness.”  ’  {Life,  p.  1 16.) 

Anyone  accustomed  to  the  details  of  similar  histories  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  how  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Director  grew  and  expanded  in  the  ready  mind  of  the  eager 
recipient.  He  became  her  adviser,  friend,  consoler,  her  pattern 
in  prayer  and  adoration ;  and,  finally,  his  figure  mingled  in 
the  details  of  her  mysterious  visions. 

‘  One  day,  as  Father  de  la.  Colombiere  was  saying  mass  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  upon  Margaret  Mary  appro.aching  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  our  Lord  shpwed  her  His  Hacred  Heart  as  a  burning 
furnace.  She  saw,  at  the  ssune  time,  two  hearts  on  the  point  of  uniting 
themselves  to  it,  and  being  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  it.  She  heard  also 
at  the  same  time  the  words,  “  It  is  thus  that  my  pure  love  unites  these 
“  three  hearts  for  ever.”  The  third  heart — it  need  not  be  said — was 
that  of  the  earthly  object  of  her  devout  affection.  “  Our  Lord  wished 
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“  tliat  we  sliould  be  as  brother  and  sister,  sharing  equally  in  spiritual 
“  goods.”  ’ 

Of  course  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the  favoured  nun  for  her 
Director,  and  the  return  which  it  met  with  in  his  partiality,  did 
not  pass,  in  a  little  community  of  women,  without  the  special 
accompaniments  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  which  usually 
attend  such  cases.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  very  naive 
picture  of  the  interior  of  Paray-le-Monial  drawn  by  Marie’s 
first  biographer,  Monsignor  Languet ;  her  later  eulogists, 
whose  compilations  are  now  in  fashion,  seem  much  more  reti¬ 
cent  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  Bishop  informs  us,  in 
plain  language,  that  the  Sister 

‘  had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  consolation  which  she  had  e.xperienced 
in  the  counsels  of  Father  de  la  Colonibiere.  .  .  .  The  father  had  his 
ow'n  share  in  this  trouble.  Their  conversations  in  the  confessional 
were  at  one  time  frequent,  and  occasionally  long ;  and  both  were 
accordingly  loudly  blamed.  They  said  of  St.  ^larguerite  that  she 
wanted  to  deceive  this  holy  man,  as  she  had  deceived  so  many  others; 
that  she  only  aimed  at  authorising  her  hypocrisy  by  the  approval  of 
this  servant  of  God.  Otliers  said  of  the  lather  that  he  was  not 
less  visionary  th.an  his  penitent ;  that  it  was  a  weakness  in  him  to  amuse 
himself  so  long  with  a  woman  of  so  little  force  of  mind  or  ability.’ 

Of  course,  as  usual  in  such  stories,  the  innocence  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  object  of  such  calumnies  prevailed  at  last.  But 
this  apparently  did  not  take  place  until  after  Father  de  la 
Colombiere’s  removal  from  the  scene  of  action. 

That  event  happened  in  1676,  when  the  Father,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  his  Order,  was  sent  to  England 
to  occupy  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Mary  of  Modena,  then 
Duchess  of  York.  He  received  from  ^largaret  Mary, 
according  to  her  biographers,  some  notes  of  instruction,  which 
served  to  guide  him  in  the  important  work  on  which  he  vvas 
entering.  And  he  seems  to  have  maintained  such  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her  as  he  could.  The  post  Avhich  he  assumed, 
says  Father  Tickell,  was  ‘eminently  perilous.’  ‘We  know 
‘  what  penalties  were  attached  to  the  crime  of  being  a  Catholic, 

‘  and  yet  more  a  J esuit.’  This  is  mere  pious  exaggeration.  In 
1677,  no  foreign  Catholic,  not  even  a  .Jesuit,  least  of  all  one 
attached  to  the  Court,  w.is  in  any  danger  from  the  penal  law 
in  England.  Father  de  la  Colombi^re  not  only  preached  con¬ 
tinually  for  two  years  without  interruption,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Duchess  of  York,  but  he  was  constantly  busy — as  he  him¬ 
self  tells  us — in  the  work  of  converting  the  heretics.  This 
information  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  singular  ‘  Journal  of  his 
‘  Retreat  ’  in  1677,  made  public  after  his  death — recently 
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edited,  separately  from  other  compilations,  by  Archbishop 
Manning. 

‘  Finishing  this  Retreat,  full  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  my  God, 

I  made  it  a  law  to  myself  to  procure  by  all  possible  means  the  execution 
of  what  was  prescribed  to  me  by  my  Divine  Master,  in  procuring  the 
accomplishment  of  His  desires  touching  the  devotion  which  He  has 
suggested  to  a  person  to  whom  He  communicates  Himself  very  confi¬ 
dentially  (that  is,  Marie  Alacoque,  according  to  her  biographer),  and 
in  whose  behalf  He  has  deigned  to  employ  my  weakness.  /  have 
already  inspired  it  to  many  persons  in  England.’ 

The  character  of  the  devotion  which  he  thus  ‘  inspired  ’ 
may  be  inferred  from  another  passage  in  the  same  ‘  Retreat,’ 
to  be  compared  with  those  illustrative  of  the  same  devotion  in 
other  writers,  which  we  have  already  given.  And  we  once 
more  entreat  similar  comparison  with  the  expressions  of 
Goodwin. 

‘  I  make  this  offering  in  honour  of  that  Divine  Heart,  which  is  the 
abode  of  all  virtues,  the  source  of  all  benediction,  and  the  safe  retreat 
of  all  holy  souls.  The  principal  virtues  which  I  ought  thus  to  honour 
are,  first,  the  most  ardent  love  of  our  Divine  Lord  for  God  His  Father, 
together  with  His  most  profound  reverence  and  incomparable  humility ; 
secondly,  His  infinite  patience  in  suffering ;  His  extreme  sorrow  and 
contrition  for  the  sins  which  He  had  taken  upon  Himself,  thus  uniting 
the  most  tender  filial  confidence  with  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
most  grievous  sinner;  thirdly.  His  most  keen  compassion  for  our 
miseries,  and  His  unbounded  love  for  us,  notwithstanding  all  these 
miseries,  and  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  all  these  feelings.  .  .  . 
That  Heart  is  still  the  same,  ever  burning  with  love  to  men,  ever 
open  to  shed  down  upon  then>  every  kind  of  grace  and  benediction, 
ever  touched  by  a  sense  of  our  ills,  ever  eager  to  impart  to  us  a  share 
of  its  treasures,  and  to  give  us  itseli';  ever  ready  to  receive  us,  and  to 
be  to  us  a  shelter,  a  dwelling-place,  a  paradise  even  here  below.  In 
return  for  this.  He  finds  nothing  in  the  heart  of  men  but  hardness, 
forgetfulness,  contempt,  and  ingratitude.  He  loves,  and  is  not  loved. 
...  In  reparation,  O  most  adorable  and  loving  Heart  of  my  most 
loving  Jesus,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  a  like  misfortune,  I  offer 
to  Thee  my  heart,  with  every  movement  of  which  it  is  capable.  I 
give  myself  wholly  to  Thee,  and  from  this  hour  I  protest,  as  I  believe 
in  all  sincerit)',  that  I  desire  to  forget  myself  and  all  that  belongs  to 
myself,  in  order  to  remove  every  hindrance  to  my  entrance  into  that 
Divine  Heart,  which,  in  Thy  goodness.  Thou  dost  open  unto  me,  and 
into  which  I  desire  to  enter,  to  live  and  die  there  with  Thy  most 
faithful  servants,  all  inflamed  and  consumed  with  Thy  love.’ 

Of  De  la  Colombiere’s  conduct  during  his  residence  of  two 
ye^rs  in  England,  the  little  we  have  on  record  is  conveyed  by 
Jesuit  w’riters,  in  the  usual  sugared  style  of  their  professional 
hagiology.  Though  of  course  in  almost  daily  communication 
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•with  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  household,  his  humility  was 
such  that  ‘  he  never  looked  the  Duke  or  Duchess  in  the  face,’ 
and  left  the  Court  without  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  persons.  His  tribulations  in  this  land  of  heresy  are 
made  the  most  of ;  but  it  is  consoling  to  observe  that  among 
the  worst  of  them  is  noted  his  suffering  under  English  cookery. 

‘  Quelque  repugnance  qu’il  eiit  pour  les  mets  dont  usent  les 
‘  Anglais,  et  quoiqu’il  eut  a  souffrir  dans  I’usage  qu’il  en 
‘  faisait,  il  ne  voulait  jamais  qu’on  lui  en  servit  d’autres  !  ’  Le 
pauvre  hominc !  One  accomplishment  of  a  courtly  preacher 
of  the  day  he  certainly  possessed — that  of  harmonious  flattery. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons,  preached 
in  the  Duchess’s  chapel,  informing  his  hearers  that  the  great 
Louis  Quatorze  had  honoured  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  con¬ 
descending  to  wear  her  ‘  scapular  ’ : — 

‘  Notre  invincible  monarque,  qui,  des  les  pieniicres  annees  de  son 
regne,  a  surpassd  toutea  les  esperances  de  ses  sujets,  toute  la  gloire  de 
ses  ancetres,  (jui  se  surpasse  aujourd’hui  lui-nieme,  et  qui  etonne 
I’univers  par  dea  prodiges  de  conduitc  et  de  valeur,  ce  grand  nionanpie 
s’est  mis  depuis  longtcms  sous  la  protection  de  Marie  en  recevant  son 
saint  habit.  Cette  protection  le  Ibrtifie  an  milieu  de  tant  de  fatigues, 
le  conserve  parmides  perils  qui  font  fremir  toute  la  France,  lorsqu’elle- 
meme,  sous  sii  conduite,  fait  fremir  toute  I’Europe.’  * 

The  Father  continued,  as  we  have  said,  for  nearly  two  years 
to  execute  these  functions  in  England.  Then — in  the  autumn 
of  1678 — the  ‘  Popish  Plot’  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
nation.  The  populace  was  panic-stricken  and  bloodthirsty. 
It  became  necessary  for  those  who  preserved  common  sense 
and  humanity  to  protect,  as  far  as  they  coidd,  at  least  the  per¬ 
sons  of  those  strangers  who  were  thus  imperilled.  Parliament 
ordered  the  foreign  priests  out  of  the  country.  An  exception 
was  made  for  tliose  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  But  this 
exception  was  not  extended  to  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  of  which  the  latter,  in  his  Memoirs,  makes  a  great 
grievance. 

‘  The  factious  party  (he  siiys)  petitioned  the  King  to  put  the  penal 
laws  into  e.xecution;  which  they  pressed  with  that  violence  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  yield  a  little  to  the  current,  and  issued  out  a 
proclamation  for  banishing  priests,  &c. ;  on  which  occasion  the  Duke 
met  with  a  sensible  mortilication  from  a  hand  that  he  did  not  expect  it : 
for  when  it  was  moved  in  Council  that  the  Duchess’s  priests  ought  to 

*  The  date  of  this  sermon  would  .seem  pretty  nearly  to  synchronise 
with  that  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  pious  monarch  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  so  inimititbly  described  by  Madame  de  Caylus :  ‘  Bossuet 
‘  voulait  les  convertir :  il  ne  rdussit  qu’ii  les  raccommoder.’ 
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be  excepted  as  well  as  the  Queen’s  and  those  of  foreign  ministers,  it. 
was  absolutely  refused  as  a  privilege  too  great  for  a  subject ;  but,  as 
an  expedient,  proposed  inserting  them  in  the  Queen’s  list.  But  Her 
Majesty,  though  the  Duke  and  King  himself  desired  it,  would  not 
consent.’ 

The  biographers  of  De  la  Colombiere  make  the  most  of  this 
incident.  It  is  a  singular  tveakness  of  Jesuit  writers — having 
as  noble  an  army  of  brave  and  devoted  men  to  enrol  in  their 
annals  as  history  can  show— that  they  cannot  be  content  with¬ 
out  ascribing  the  honours  of  martyrdom  or  confessorship  to 
very  insignificant  candidates  of  their  fraternity. 

‘  He  remained  (says  Father  Tickell)  for  several  months  in  prison, 
when,  according  to  the  petition  of  the  Lords  to  His  Majesty,  he  was 
banished  out  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  a  martyr  only  in  desire,  Father 
de  la  Colombiere  was  forced,  after  witnessing  the  glorious  death  of  his 
brethren,  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  tears.  ...  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1679  that  he  returned  to  France,  his  health  broken 
by  his  labours,  the  hardships  of  his  pri.son,  and  the  sufferings  he  had 
been  forced  to  witness.’ 

All  this  is  mere  rhetoric,  addressed,  no  doubt,  to  congenial 
readers.  Father  Claude  suffered  no  imprisonment  and  wit¬ 
nessed  no  deaths.  The  truth  is  plainly  told  by  Lingard 
(November,  1678). 

‘  At  this  time  Luzancy  (a  .subordinate  informer,  afterwards  eclipsed 
by  Titus  Oates)  appeared  again  upon  the  scene.  ...  He  had  already 
e.xpelled  from  England  St.  Germain,  almoner  to  the  Duchess  of  York ; 
he  now  expelled  La  Colombiere,  successor  to  St.  Germain.  Having 
composed  a  memorial  for  Du  Vicquier,  a  Frenchman,  he  introduced 
him,  first  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  then  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
La  Colombiere  was  immediately  arrested,  and  committed  on  the  IGth 
of  November.  The  former  accused  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  having  siiid  that  the  King  was  a  Catholic  at  heart,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  would  not  last  for  ever ;  of  having  per¬ 
verted  Protestiints,  and  sent  missionaries  to  Virginia.*  The  Lords 
noted  that  these  were  matters  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  on  the 
21st  addressed  the  King  to  send  Colombiere  out  of  the  kingdom.’ 

We  may  reasonably  infer,  in  the  then  state  of  men’s  minds, 
that  his  expulsion  followed  without  delay :  and  in  point  of  fact 

*  This  was  a  ticklish  point  just  then  with  suspicious  Protestants. 
Lord  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  had  conceded  full  liberty  to  Papists. 
Governor  Berkeley,  in  Virginia,  a  highflying  old  Tory,  if  not  himself 
a  Catholic,  had  incurred  popular  hostility  by  his  repression  of  the 
‘  Bacon  insurrection,’  and  his  sjinguinary  executions.  ‘  The  old  fool,’ 
said  the  kind-hearted  Charles  II.,  with  truth,  ‘  has  taken  away  more 
‘  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  1  for  the  murder  of  my  father.’ 
{Buncrojl.) 
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he  was  at  Paris  some  time  before  the  18th  of  January.  The 
‘  several  months  of  imprisonment  ’  are  therefore  simply 
mythical. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  the  Father  revisited  Paray- 
le-Monial,  where  he  found  things  in  an  admirable  state,  but 
‘  saw  Sister  Alacoque  only  once  ’  in  his  stay  of  eight  days : 
returned  there  once  more,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  leave  of 
absence  from  certain  duties  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
at  Lyons;  and  died  at  Paray  on  the  15th  February,  1682. 

‘  On  trouva  dans  sa  succession,’  says  M.  Lemontey,  ‘  un  petit 
‘  ecrit  pour  I’ctablissement  de  la  devotion  au  Sacre  Cocur,  et 
‘  un  portrait  assez  bizarre  du  Cmur  de  Jesus  Christ,  qu’il 
‘  avait  fait  peindre  dans  des  dimensions  gigantesques.’ 

And  now  that  we  have  completed  the  memorial  of  his  brief 
career,  we  return  to  the  question  raised  by  the  assertion  of  ^I. 
Lemontey  and  his  (unfortunately)  unnamed  English  authori¬ 
ties,  that  De  la  Colombiere,  under  the  disguise  of  Alacoque,  was 
the  true  importer — not  producer — of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  that  he  derived  it  from  the  ‘  invention  ’  of  the 
‘  famous  Goodwin.’ 

Certainly,  if  he  did  not,  the  coincidence  is  a  strange  one.  We 
have  seen  that  fervid,  and  to  ordinary  sense  presumptuous, 
expressions  respecting  the  honour  and  attachment  due  to  the 
Heart  of  our  Saviour  had  been  common  enough  in  the  Church 
for  centuries  before  the  ‘  revelations  ’  at  Paray -le-Monial.  But 
these  never  assumed  so  technical,  anthropomorphic  a  shape — 
we  use  once  more  the  w’ord  consecrated  by  old  controversy — as 
they  suddenly  did,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  utterances  of  De  la  Colombiere ;  assuming,  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  that  the  latter  and  Mary  Alacoque  are  substantially 
the  same.  And  whatever  difference  may  be  traced  between 
him  and  Goodwin  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Ro¬ 
manist — according  to  the  genius  of  his  faith — relies  more  on 
mere  sensible  objects  for  the  illustration  of  his  chosen  Devotion 
than  the  Puritan. 

Now  De  la  Colombiere’s  main  business  in  England  was,  as 
he  informs  us  himself  and  as  his  enemies  declared,  the  con¬ 
version  of  heretics  :  specially,  of  course,  in  London  and  about 
the  Court.  Nothing  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  WTitings,  if  not  with  the 
person,  of  the  popular  religious  writer  Goodwin,  who  was  still 
alive  at  that  time  and  pursuing  his  ministry  in  London.  And 
every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  readiness  of  the  Jesuits  to  appropriate,  and  adopt,  any 
specialties  of  heretical,  or  even  pagan,  devotion  which  they 
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could  turn  to  account  for  wliat  they  deemed  a  good  purpose. 
The  Father  would  only  be  adopting,  in  England,  the  practices 
— some  call  them  the  stratagems— for  which  Francis  Xavier 
has  obtained  unlimited  honours,  and  for  which  his  Order  was 
praised  by  some  and  reproached  by  others  throughout  the 
regions  of  their  wide  conquests  in  Asia  and  America. 

Of  course  these  suggestions  will  pass  for  nothing,  or  be 
received  with  closed  ears,  by  the  returned  pilgrims  from  Paray- 
le-Monial  and  those  who  sympathised  with  them.  The  Pope, 
by  the  act  of  beatification,  has  established  the  claim  of  Margaret 
Alacoque  to  have  been  a  chosen  instrument  for  communicating 
to  the  world  a  renovated,  if  not  absolutely  novel,  ‘  devotion,’ 
and  to  criticise  her,  as  we  might  an  ordinary  enthusiast,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  originality,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  her  devotees, 
mere  idle  fault-finding.  But  there  are  others,  not  prepared  to 
treat  her  narratives  as  absolutely  within  the  limits  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  who  may  nevertheless  plead  a  shrewd  objection  to  the 
theory  of  her  connexion,  through  Mary  of  Modena’s  chaplain, 
with  Oliver  Cromwell’s  chaplain.  They  may  point  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  in  the  received  accounts  of  her  earthly  career, 
the  solemn  revelations  which  she  received,  the  visions  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  her,  the  conception  at  least  of  her  schemes 
for  establishing  and  propagating  the  ‘  culte  ’  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  would  seem  to  have  ])receded  the  mission  of  De  la  Co- 
lombicre  to  London.  We  find  at  least  no  evidence — though 
M.  Lemontey  seems  to  imagine  that  such  is  traceable — of  his 
having  been  in  England  on  any  previous  occasion.  And  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  any  knowledge  of  Goodwin’s  work 
could  have  reached  him  before  his  arrival  there.  We  should  be 
driven,  therefore,  on  this  reasoning,  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  mere  casual,  though  very  strange,  coincidence  between 
the  two. 

But  to  such  reasoning  there  is  a  very  pregnant  reply.  The 
dates  of  the  nun’s  visions,  and  of  her  intimations  respecting 
them  to  others — as  well  as  those  of  the  corresponding  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Devotion  by  Father  de  laColombiere  himself — are 
in  truth  entirely  vague  and  unsettled.  Margaret  Mary  kept 
no  diary  ;  nor  did  the  Father.  They  noted,  but  did  not  chronicle, 
their  spiritual  experiences.  If  those  of  the  nun  were  in  truth 
dictated  to  her  by  the  Jesuit  when  and  where  he  pleased,  as 
Lemontey  supposes,  the  objection  raises,  of  course,  no  real  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  even  if  her  own,  what  is  their  value  as  to  details 
of  fact  ?  Margaret  Mary,  we  believe,  left  no  writing  at  all : 
De  la  Colombiere  none  touching  his  biography  except  incident¬ 
ally.  The  records  of  the  former’s  life  and  conversation  were 
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collected,  as  we  have  said,  by  Father  Rolin,  who  did  not  as¬ 
sume  the  office  of  her  director  until  1685.  The  slight  existing 
notices  of  De  la  Colomhiere’s  doings  in  England  are  contained, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  a  few  ])ages  of  meditations  made  during 
his  spiritual  retreats,  and  committed  to  paper — or,  at  all  events, 
to  the  ])ress — after  his  decease.  To  piece  these  together,  as 
they  have  been  pieced,  seems  like  the  work  of  the  ‘  arrangers’ 
of  the  Iliad.  And  therefore,  without  imputing  to  the  comjnlers 
of  these  scanty  memoirs  any  design  to  defraud  the  ghost  of 
Thomas  Goodwin,  of  whom  they  had  probably  never  heard, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  loose  and  incoherent  character  of 
their  workmanship  precludes  the  omission  from  being  employed 
as  a  serious  argument  against  his  claims  to  have  originated  the 
glories  of  the  great  ‘  Devotion.’ 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  careful,  and,  as  we  believe, 
dispassionate  examination  of  these  strange  and  ambiguous  re¬ 
cords  of  a  special  inspiration,  or  of  superstition,  fanaticism,  or 
trickery,  must  of  necessity  lead  us.  if  Marie  Alacoque  w'as, 
as  the  Pope  makes  her,  a  divinely  chosen  vessel  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  Ilis  will  to  mankind  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
A{)ostles  Avere  of  old,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said.  If 
she  was  not — if  she  was  a  mere  human  agent — then  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  M.  Lemontey,  and  his  anonymous  English  authori¬ 
ties,  is  jwobably  the  reasonable  one.  She  Avas  set  in  motion 
by  Father  de  la  Colombiere,  and  the  Father  devised  the  shape 
and  metaphorical  language  of  the  religious  movement  Avhich  he 
instituted  under  her  name  mainly  from  the  volume  of  the 
Puritan  GoodAvin,  Avith  Avhich,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  all 
the  probabilities  Avhich  juxtaposition  can  give  of  becoming 
familiar.  In  fact,  his  task  (if  this  supposition  be  correct) 
Avas  little  more  than  to  give  the  additional  body  colouring, 
Avhich  Romanism  imparts  and  admits,  to  the  vigorous  but  less 
definite  outlines  traced  by  the  Calvinist.  IIoAvever  this  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Devotion,  thus  questionably  in¬ 
stituted,  gains  strength  and  popularity  every  day,  and  the 
grand  manifestations  of  lofty  religious  eloquence — the  spirit 
of  Pascal,  and  Bossuet,  and  Fenelon,  and  those  Avho  in  their 
several  tasks  and  several  generations  have  endeavoured  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  harmony  betAveen  the  truths  revealed  by  God  and  the 
truths  conquered  by  severe  and  pious  application  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  man — have  groAvn  pale  before  it.  To  this  Are  have  come 
at  last.  The  fires  of  almost  extinct  belief,  rekindled  by  M.  de 
Maistre,  and  Montalembert,  and  Lamennais,  and  Lacordaire 
— those  ‘  thoughts  Avhich  Avandered  through  eternity,’  clothed 
in  language  Avhich  to  many  a  seeking  soul  seemed  to  approach 
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more  nearly  to  the  inspired  than  any  uttered  by  man  not  so 
favoured  from  above — all  have  burnt  out.  And  we  see  what 
has  arisen  in  place  of  them.  It  may  be,  as  some  think, 
the  destiny  of  Catholicism  to  sicken  and  die  under  this 
baleful  influence  of  recrudescent  superstition :  but  do  matters 
stand  much  better  with  its  opponents  ?  Protestantism,  in 
France,  is  very  powerful  just  now,  not  so  much  from  its  num¬ 
bers,  as  from  the  virtues,  intelligence,  and  high  training  of  its 
professors,  and  from  the  increasing  influence  of  those  who  gra¬ 
dually  find  refuge  within  it  from  the  puerilities  and  extrava¬ 
gances,  both  of  fashionable  and  of  vulgar  Romanism.  But 
French  Protestantism  is  itself  sick  at  heart,  for  the  time  at  all 
events,  of  that  inveterate  division  between  orthodoxy  and  Libe¬ 
ralism  which  rends  her  synods  asunder.  And  the  other  great 
rival  of  the  day — Infidelity,  or  Voltairianism,  or  whatever  she 
may  be  called — shows  no  sign  of  profiting  by  the  extravagances 
of  the  one  belief,  or  the  divisions  of  the  other.  She  brings 
forth  no  ‘  things  new  and  old  ’  from  her  exhausted  stores.  Her 
recent  leaders  cither  sink  into  a  kind  of  hopeless  and  heart¬ 
less  Nihilism,  or  diverge  into  strange  and  lawless  fanaticisms 
w'hich  are  repudiated  by  society  no  less  than  by  religion.  It 
is  a  melancholy  retrospect — a  still  more  melancholy  prospect : 
and  not  for  France  only,  which,  with  whatever  special  differences 
of  habits  of  mind  and  of  genius,  is  an  epitome  of  the  civilised 
world.  But  those  whose  eyes  look  the  most  firmly  and  reso¬ 
lutely  into  the  abyss  believe  that  they  discern,  in  the  general 
and  marked  desire  tor  religious  convictions,  such  as  seems 
everywhere  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  conflicting  currents 
which  agitate  the  surface  of  serious  thoughts,  a  guide,  uncertain 
and  tottering  as  its  progress  may  as  yet  be,  towards  the  other 
side  of  chaos. 


Art.  X. — InaugiiruJ  Address  and  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 

Glasgoio,  delivered  November  187.3. 

TAuring  the  past  autumn  all  the  minor  and  some  of  the 
^  major  prophets  have  been  exercising  their  vocation  with 
that  activity  which  in  their  case  always  signalises  the  period  of 
leisure.  Even  the  marsh  of  political  stagnation  is  sometimes 
vocal ;  and  this  year,  the  party  which  inhabits  that  unsavoury 
swamp  has  croaked  an  unusual  chorus  of  jubilation  over  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Administration : — ‘  The 
‘  vessel  is  among  the  breakers,  and  spectators  are  scarcely  at 
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‘  the  trouble  to  discuss  whether  she  will  founder ;  the  only 
‘  question  is  how  long  the  inevitable  moment  can  be  put  off. 

‘  It  is  interesting  to  watch  from  the  shore  the  desperate  strug- 
‘  gles  of  the  gallant  crew  who  have  navigated  her  with  so 
‘  much  hardihood  for  so  long  .  .  .  but  everyone  believes  that 
‘  she  cannot  get  off,  and  that  the  time  of  the  famous  rover, 

‘  whose  de|)redations  have  been  so  audacious,  and  whose  terror 
*  has  been  so  widespread,  has  come  at  last.’ 

So  says  a  chief  prophet,  having  consulted  his  Lucretius. 
Surely  he  could  not  have  remembered  the  lines  which  follow 
those  to  which  he  referred ;  or,  if  he  did  remember  them,  he 
could  hardly  concur  in  the  sentiment  they  express : — 

‘  Suave,  mari  niagno  turbantibus  acquora  ventis, 

E  terril  magnuin  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 

Non,  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  jttcunda  voluptas, 

Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est.’  * 

The  feline  pleasure  of  seeing  other  people  in  trouble  has  more 
to  do  with  such  attacks  than  the  mere  lazy  satisfaction  of  being 
out  of  the  mess  oneself. 

When  a  camel  falls  in  the  desert,  so  travellers  inform  us, 
first  comes  a  flight  of  crows  and  other  obscene  scavengers  from 
the  neighbouring  sandhills,  keen  to  feast  xipon  the  carcass ; 
next  the  kites  and  ravens  who  sail  and  sw'oop  in  mid-air;  and 
last  of  all  the  solitary  tyrants  of  the  upper  sky,  leaving  their 
jealous  and  ‘  secluded  ’  w’atch,  plunge  eagerly  down  to  bury 
beak  and  claw  in  the  dainty  and  helpless  victim.  Much  in 
the  same  way  have  acted  the  partisans  of  the  ‘  Conservative 
‘  reaction.’  The  less  conspicuous  members  of  the  party, 
w’riters  and  speakers,  began  the  attack ;  then  came  borough 
and  county  contributors  to  the  debates  of  ‘  Parliament  out  of 
‘  session ;  ’  and  last  of  all,  the  letter  from  Ilughenden,  and  the 
speech,  if  nothing  else,  from  Hatfield,  meant,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  successfully,  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  a  mori¬ 
bund  Ministry. 

And  then  what  volumes  of  counsel,  and  how  friendly  the 
advisere !  One  piece  of  advice  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears 
with  peculiar  pertinacity.  Dissolve  Parliament  without  delay. 
The  country  expects  it  of  you,  and  will  reward  you  by  a  loss 
of  fifty  seats.  How  can  you  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 

*  ‘  ’Tis  sweet,  when  winds  meet  waves  in  wild  turmoil, 

Safe  on  the  shore  to  watch  another's  toil ; 

Not  that  one’s  pain  another’s  joy  can  be. 

But  sweet  the  sight  of  ills,  oneself  being  free.’ 

(Lucretius,  Rerum  Natura,  ii.  1-4.) 
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this  is  the  only  way  out  of  your  difficulties  ?  You  will  get  rid 
of  your  embarrassing  majority,  and  we  will  step  into  the  places 
you  are  so  anxious  to  vacate.  Don’t  wait  for  the  end  of  another 
session,  for  by  that  time  it  may  have  been  discovered  that  the 
Irish  Church  does  not  work  so  badly  under  its  new  conditions ; 
that  Irish  land  sells  better  than  ever ;  that  the  Abolition  of  Pur¬ 
chase  has  not  quite  disorganised  the  army ;  and  that  the  publi¬ 
cans  are  not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  a  system  under  which 
they  can  carry  on  their  business  as  prosperously  as  before, 
free  from  the  dread  of  ever-new  beer-shop  competition  —a  dread 
which  in  old  days  sat  like  a  nightmare  on  the  breast  of  every 
Boniface — and  not  compelled  to  sit  up  every  night  of  the  week 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  most  disorderly  and  least  profitable 
of  their  customers. 

If  it  be  urged  in  reply  to  these  counsellors  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  was  only  elected  in  1868,  and  is  therefore  barely 
five  years  old,  the  rejoinder  is  ready  on  the  instant:  Yes,  but 
it  is  an  effete  and  limp  assembly,  originally  composed,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  of  elderly  soap-boilers,  and  now  suffering  from 
premature  decrepitude.  It  is  true  that  the  interest  is  not  now 
so  keen,  or  the  attendance  so  regular,  as  in  1869.  But  then, 
how  exceptional  Avas  that  interest,  and  how  pertinacious  that 
attendance !  It  was  actually  in  contem])lation  to  enlarge  the 
dimensions  and  seat-room  of  the  material  House  of  Commons, 
so  unusual  Avere  the  croAvds  Avho  night  by  night  perched  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  Treasury  Bench.  If,  after  five  sessions,  the 
audience  becomes  a  little  more  select,  it  by  no  means  folloAvs 
that  AA’hen  the  sixth  comes,  with  so  much  promise  of  keen  dis¬ 
cussions  and  multiplied  party-fights,  there  Avill  be  any  lack  of 
interest  or  any  deficiency  of  attendance. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  alleged  change  of  feeling  in  the 
working  classes.  It  is  asserted  that  they  have  only  of  late 
years  discovered  that  they  had  interests  of  their  own  distinct 
from  those  of  the  middle  class ;  that  they  have  been  up  to  this 
time  working  .ns  the  political  jackals  of  those  above  them,  and 
that  now  they  mean  to  work  for  themselves. 

Is  this  so  ?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  middle  class  that  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  broke  machinery  and  burnt  Avheat-stacks  ? 
Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  middle  class  that  factory  hands  met 
peaceably  at  Peterloo,  and  miners  marched  in  arms  upon 
Newport?  Has  it  been  the  middle  class  alone  Avhich  has 
profited  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years,  or  have 
not  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  repeal  of  the  NaAri- 
gation  LaAA’s,  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax,  the  gradual 
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reduction,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  abolition,  of  taxes 
on  consumable  articles,  the  Sanitary  Laws,  the  Improvement 
Acts,  and  the  whole  spirit  and  practice  of  parliamentary 
enactments,  benefited  the  poor  as  much  as,  nay  more  than, 
the  class  above  them  ?  But  this  discovery,  or  pretended 
discovery,  seems  to  show  that  some,  at  all  events,  of  the 
shrewder  wire-pullers  of  Toryism  are  beginning  to  find  out 
that  the  ‘  Conservative  Avorking  man  ’  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  a  jacket  and  a[)ron  stretched  on  a  pole  and  made  to  do 
duty  as  a  scarecroAv  for  Aveak  and  timid  Liberals.  As  long  as 
our  opponents  could  hug  the  delusion  they  did  so;  noAV, 
hoAvever,  ceasing  to  hope  for  help  from  this  phantasmal 
alliance,  they  change  their  cry,  and  instead  of  claiming  the 
Avorking  man  as  their  friend,  they  adopt  the  next  best  theory 
and  assert  that  he  is  their  enemy’s  enemy.  And  Avhy  should  a 
AA'orking  man  be  ‘  conservative  ’  in  the  sense  Avhich  the  Tory 
party  put  on  the  A\'ord  ?  Is  it  his  interest  to  keep  things  as 
they  are  and  to  act  as  skid-pan  to  the  Avheel  of  change,  thereby 
fixing  himself  irrevocably  at  the  bottom?  And  Avhy  should 
he  be  the  enemy  of  that  party  to  Avhom  he  owes  all  that  has 
made  his  life  more  endurable — untaxed  food,  cheap  schooling, 
cheap  ncAYspapers,  letters  carried  for  almost  nothing,  and  all 
that  he  possesses  of  political  poAver  ?  for  household  suffrage 
Avithout  ballot  Avould  be  a  mockery,  and  household  suffrage 
itself,  carried  by  the  Tories,  is  only  a  necessary  sequence  of 
previous  Liberal  measui’es.  So  long  as  class  interests  influence 
him,  the  Avorking  man  sticks  to  his  class.  But  he  has  no  pride 
in  his  order,  and  at  the  very  first  moment  he  can  do  so  he 
deserts  it  for  the  class  above.  The  ‘  bold  peasantry,  the 
‘  nation’s  pride,’  is  not  proud  of  itself,  and  only  travels  by  the 
parliamentary  train  because  it  can’t  afford  a  first-class  ticket. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  Avorking  man,  noAV  discovered  not  to 
bs  a  ConserA'ative,  is  also  not  a  Liberal,  or,  if  a  Liberal,  one  of 
an  extreme  and  dangerous  character,  an  enemy,  not  an  ally, 
of  the  party  generally  knoAvn  by  that  name  ?  Xo  one  denies 
that  differences  exist  in  the  Liberal  party,  more  frequent 
perhaps,  and  more  continuous,  but  not  more  destructive,  than 
some  which  not  long  ago  existed  in  a  party  so  devoted  to  their 
captain,  that,  unless  general  rumour  errs,  they  pledged  his 
first  lieutenant  on  the  eve  of  a  great  division  not  to  take 
office  during  the  then  existing  Parliament,  although  that 
])ledge  had  the  direct  effect  of  making  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  absolutely  impossible.  But  are  the  differences  other 
than  the  differences  Avhich  have  always  more  or  less  prevailed, 
and  are  they  incompatible  Avith  the  efficiency,  stiU  more  Avith 
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the  existence,  of  the  party?  We  believe  not,  and  we  think 
we  have  good  reason  for  our  belief. 

There  is  a  generic  difference  between  Toryism  and  Lib¬ 
eralism,  which  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  as  a  rule,  Tories  vote  and  act  more  steadily  with  their 
party  than  we  do.  The  Tory  party  attracts  to  itself  all  the 
stolidity  and  vis  inertia  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  For  the 
most  part  without  distinct  political  convictions,  they  distrust 
change  lest  it  should  do  them  harm  ;  they  grumble  at  what  is, 
but  prefer  it  to  what  may  be.  The  Clergy,  ministers  of  a 
religion  whose  first  teachers  had  all  things  in  common ;  the 
Lawyers,  interpreters  of  a  code  which  owes  its  brightest  pages 
to  the  spirit  of  improvement  alive  in  the  Liberal  party ; 
the  Doctors,  whose  art  has  been  created  within  two  centuries 
and  turned  topsy-turvy  within  twenty  years ;  the  Land- 
owners,  Avhose  ‘  unearned  increment  ’  is  daily  increasing  with 
the  daily  increase  of  national  wealth ;  wealth  made  tenfold 
greater  by  the  results  of  Free  Trade, — these  classes  belong  in 
great  measure  to  the  Tory  party  of  which  they  are  the  bone  and 
sinew,  and  they  feel  that  ‘  their  strength  is  to  sit  still.’  They 
rather  mistrust  clever  leaders,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no 
desire  of  change,  they  do  as  they  are  told. 

‘  The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising, 

Tliere  are  forty  “  voting  "  like  one.’ 

Quite  different  is  the  case  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  old 
name  of  the  party,  ‘  Reformers,’  implies  political  activity,  not 
political  sloth ;  and  where  political  activity  exists,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  will  be  separate,  and  to 
some  extent  divergent,  phases  of  political  opinion.  People 
who  think  things  best  as  they  are,  are  usually  not  keen  poli¬ 
tical  analysts ;  but  people  who  think  change  desirable  are 
inclined  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  their  opinions  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  governed  and  regulated  by  the  methods  of  ana¬ 
lysis  they  happen  to  follow,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carry 
their  researches,  as  well  as  by  the  special  character  and  capa¬ 
city  of  the  inquirers  themselves. 

Hence  the  numerous  gradations  of  opinions  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  Liberal  party — gradations  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  constituting  most  valuable  elements  of  political  life,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  form  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party  whoever  they  may  be,  and  to  Avhat  section  soever 
of  the  party  they  may  incline. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  discussions  as  to 
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the  condition  of  the  party.  A  dead  level  of  opinion  would 
manifest  a  want  of  the  most  important  element  of  health — acti¬ 
vity  of  thought.  It  may  be  harder,  and  it  is  harder,  to  manage 
a  party  which  thinks  for  itself,  than  a  party  which  lets  its  leaders 
think  for  it ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  which  is  the  wholesomer 
state  of  the  two,  and  which  state  will  produce  the  better  poli¬ 
tical  results.  Bankers  who  see  the  name  of  a  customer  signed 
many  times  without  variation  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  signature ;  and  statesmen,  detecting  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  various  members  of  a  political 
party,  may  well  question  the  existence  in  that  party  of  any 
genuine  political  life.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dejjres- 
sion  and  desertion  which  have,  in  some  few  instances,  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  amongst  Liberal 
constituencies,  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  j)arty,or  some  amongst 
them,  were  suspected,  not  of  doing  too  little,  but  of  attempting 
too  much.  Designs  were  imputed  to  them  which  they  never 
entertained,  and  their  opponents  accused  them  of  rooting  up 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  make  firewood  of  them, 
and  kindle  the  blazing  beacon  of  revolution.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd ;  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out,  no 
such  destructive  projects  are  entertained  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  best  friends  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  those  who  have  renovated  and  strengthened  them. 

It  does  not  then  follow,  as  is  assumed  by  our  opponents,  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  between  one  Liberal  and 
another  are  signs  of  unhcalthincss  in  the  party.  Only  when  those 
differences  are  magnified  so  as  to  become  of  more  importance 
than  the  great  principles  which  .all  Liberals  must  hold,  is  this 
the  case.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  t.akes  place  most 
of  all  in  times  of  political  torpor.  When  the  stir  and  sound 
of  the  general  election  has  died  aw.ay,  and  no  great  question 
happens  to  be  under  discussion,  active  thinkers,  who  are  usually 
Liberals,  are  apt  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  careless  indifference, 
while  the  plodding  Tory,  never  inclined  to  take  a  line  of  his 
own — never  very  keen  in  his  convictions — still  has  instinct 
enough  to  give  his  vote,  and  thus  often  wins  a  bye  election  on 
the  hare  and  tortoise  principle,  where  it  is  only  the  fault  of  his 
opponents  that  it  is  not  won  by  them.  Hence,  between  one 
general  election  and  another,  it  usually  happens  that  Liberal 
seats  arc  lost.  We  do  not  adduce  this  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  losses  of  the  last  year,  but  it  is  at  all  events  one  reason; 
and  the  case  of  Bath,  where  the  Liberal  electors,  stung  by 
defeat,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  constituency  just  at  a 
time  when  it  was  least  expected,  illustrates  very  forcibly  what 
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we  mean.  If  we  are  twitted  with  Dover  and  Exeter,  we  may 
reply  that  candidates  who  in  the  caterpillar  stagje  were  clerks, 
in  the  chrysalis  stage  traffic  managers,  and  in  their  full  deve¬ 
lopment  managing  Directors,  are  not  the  persons  whose  politi¬ 
cal  professions  carry  with  them  the  entire  confidence  of  a 
Liberal  constituency.  The  result  of  the  recent  contest  at 
Stroud  is  still  more  curious.  That  borough  had  sent  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1868  a  strong  representative  of  Nonconformist 
opinions.  Mr.  Gladstone,  faithful  to  his  principle  of  conferring 
office  on  men  of  ability  taken  from  every  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  placed  Mr.  Winterbotham  at  the  Home  Office.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  health  of  this  gentleman  gave  way,  and  his  pre¬ 
mature  death  left  the  early  promise  of  his  life  unfulfilled. 
Upon  this  the  electors  of  Stroud  appear  to  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  instead  of  a  Nonconformist  they  have  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Tory.  We  suspect  their  choice  was 
mainly  detennined  in  both  instances  by  local  and  personal 
considerations  more  than  by  political  principles.  The  Ballot 
undoubtedly  leaves  a  much  wider  field  than  open  voting  to  the 
influence  of  private  motives,  more  especially  at  single  and 
casual  elections. 

But  when  the  general  election  comes,  all  this  is  reversed, 
and  what  the  party  has  to  dread  is,  not  indolence,  but  extra¬ 
vitality.  The  notion,  entertained  by  many,  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  clubs  are  able  to  arrange  elections,  sending  one  candi¬ 
date  here  and  another  there — deciding  between  the  claims  of 
rivals,  and,  if  need  be,  supplying  the  sinews  of  war,  is,  we 
believe,  true,  as  regards  the  Tories,  but,  so  far  as  the  Liberal 
side  is  concerned,  is  entirely  false.  There  is  nothing  which 
Liberal  constituents  resent  more  than  an  attempt  to  bias  their 
choice  of  candidates ;  and  as  to  the  candidates  themselves, 
there  have  been  several  instances  within  the  last  few  years  of 
two  or  more  candidates,  both,  or  all,  belonging  to  the  same 
Liberal  Club  in  London,  and  yet  dividing  the  Liberal  interest 
by  rival  claims  before  a  country  constituency.  Would  that 
the  maxim  about  taking  a  leaf  out  of  one’s  enemy’s  book 
could  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  Liberal  voters  and 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  ensuing  general  election.  Wire¬ 
pullers  no  doubt  exist  and  floiirish  in  Tory  circles ;  but  any 
man  who  tries  his  hand  at  the  practice  on  the  Liberal  side  will 
not  find  his  position  a  bed  of  roses. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  supposed  alienation  of  ‘  the 
‘  working  man  ’  from  the  Liberal  party,  and  his  devotion  to 
revolutionary  projects,  and  to  any  policy  which  can  be  >vith 
justice  called  ‘  a  wild  and  bloody  dream.’  So  far  as  the  work- 
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ing  classes  are  at  all  given  to  politics — we  speak  exclusively  of 
the  working  classes  of  our  own  country — those  politics  are  Li¬ 
beral,  often  no  doubt  tinged  with  the  extravagance  which  is  so 
apt  to  attach  to  theorists  ;  but  still  Liberal.  Xor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  ill  the  objects  of  wdiich,  as  is  alleged,  they  have  only  just 
undertaken  the  pursuit,  but  which  we  confess  we  seem  to  have 
heard  of  before,  incompatible  wdth  a  support  by  working  men  of 
the  Liberal  party.  If  a  working  man  combines  with  his  fellows 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  we  call  it  a  strike,  or  in  more  pom¬ 
pous  language,  ‘  a  deadly  struggle  between  labour  and  capital.’ 
But  is  not  this  wdiat  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  past ; 
and,  in  the  case  especially  of  agricultural  labour,  is  there  not 
very  much  to  be  said  for  the  proceeding  ?  Why  does  the 
working  man  strike,  instead  of  ‘  descending  into  the  streets,’  or 
having  recourse  to  some  private  form  of  vengeance  ?  Because 
he  has  confidence  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  thinks 
combination  better  than  force.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  feeling  of  the  lower  classes  towards  the  Government  of  the 
country,  whoever  may  conduct  it,  is  infinitely  better  than  it 
Avas  in  1820,  in  1830,  or  even  in  1848  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
spirit  of  sedition  was  then  rahipant,  and  has  now  died  away  ? 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  who  have  further 
objects — a  rise  in  Avages — a  more  personal  participation  in  the 
supposed  advantages  of  laiul-tenure — a  refonn  in  Church  mat¬ 
ters,  even  extending  to  Disestablishment — Avill  rather  lean  to¬ 
wards  supporting  a  party  which  has  always  testified  a  lively 
interest  in  the  mental  and  material  advancement  of  the  Avork- 
ing  classes,  Avhich  has  reformed  the  law,  and  Avishes  to  reform 
the  Church,  than  a  party  in  Avhich  are  to  be  found  the  poli¬ 
tical  representatives  of  Sidmouth,  of  Eldon,  of  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  and  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  hands  of  Toryism  are  tied,  and  that 
the  old  giant  sits  still  in  his  cave  and  is  no  longer  able  to  rush 
out  and  assault  pilgrims — nay,  sometimes  professes  friendship 
and  profters  alliance.  But  Avheu  any  practical  question  comes 
where,  as  in  a  ])arty  division,  there  are  only  two  courses  open, 
there  is  no  question  Avhich  course  Avill  be  adopted,  which  lobby 
Avill  be  entered.  That  curious  hatred  of  their  leader,  inspired, 
no  doubt,  in  great  measure  by  an  instinctive  conviction  that 
he  despises  them  in  his  heart,  and  that  ‘  Avhen  his  windoAvs  are 
‘open  in  his  chamber  toAvards  Jerusalem’  it  is  to  no  Tory 
Divinity  that  he  makes  his  supplication,  may  sometimes  lead 
them  to  adopt  a  course  not  very  far  removed  from  rebellion. 
It  is  only  on  some  such  theory  that  Ave  can  account  for  the 
curious  fiasco  of  last  Session.  But  this  is  a  rare  event  in  the 
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Party,  and  very  different  in  character  from  the  free  canvassing 
and  open  opposition  so  often  encountered  from  their  own  side 
by  a  Liberal  Government.  Sometimes  their  skirmishers  may 
appear  as  if  they  were  directing  an  attack  on  the  main  body 
of  their  own  host,  but  when  a  general  engagement  is  imminent, 
every  man  returns  to  his  ranks,  and  helps  to  present  a  ser¬ 
ried  and  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy.  The  working  classes 
know  this ;  their  leaders  too  feel  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  Tories,  no,  not  even  an  extension  of  suffrage,  of  which 
some  partisans  on  both  sides  have,  j)erhaps,  been  talking  rather 
wildly. 

Is  a  sentence  of  some  severity  passed  upon  a  set  of 
workmen  who  combined,  not  legally,  and  to  the  vast  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  public,  in  an  attempt  to  enhance  Avages  by  a 
threat  of  leaving  the  ^letropolis  in  darkness,  Avho  applauds 
the  sentence  to  the  echo  ?  Avho  would  have  made  it  even  more 
severe?  Not  the  Liberal  party.  Is  a  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the  devolution  of 
real  to  that  of  personal  property  of  intestates,  a  most  moderate 
and  at  the  same  time  much  required  reform  of  the  laAv,  Avho 
opposes  it  and  raves  about  revolution  and  confiscation  ?  Not 
the  Liberal  party.  And  Avhen  it  is  proposed,  under  stringent 
and  sweeping  safeguards,  to  allow  the  body  of  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  to  be  committed  to  the  grave  by  his  own  minister  in 
the  parish  churchyard,  Avho  cries  sacrilege  and  spoliation,  and 
predicts  blasphemous  funeral  orations  and  rebel  demonstra¬ 
tions?  Not  the  Liberal  party.  The  Avorking  men  knoAv  this, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suj)pose  that  they  can  place  any  reliance  on 
Tory  temptations,  or  that  they  Avill  ever  help  men  to  poAver 
Avhose  impotence  alone  restrains  them  from  putting  back  the 
clock  of  history. 

Still,  hoAA’ever,  it  Avill  be  urged  that  the  objects  of  the 
Kadical  party  arc  not  the  objects  of  the  Moderate  Liberals. 
‘  Free  Church,  Free  School,  Free  Labour,  Free  Land  what 
do  these  Avords  mean,  and  can  a  party  Avho  make  these  Avords 
their  platform  act  in  unison  Avith  a  party  Avhose  motto  has  for 
half  a  century  been  ‘  Civil,  Commercial,  and  Religious  Free- 
‘  dom  ’  ?  The  phrases,  it  is  true,  seem  almost  identical ;  but 
hoAv  as  to  the  interpretation  ?  Sir  Charles  Dilke  supplies  the 
interpretation  of  the  two  first  clauses.  Free  Church  and  Free 
School,  by  the  compendious  proposal  that  the  Church  should 
be  disestablished  and  disendoAved  to  supply  funds  for  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  people.*  Ninety  millions  of  money,  at  four 


*  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  lecturing  on  tree  schools  in  Pimlico  a  few 
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per  cent.,  would  just  do  it  nicely,  and  the  very  figures  seemed 
to  have  been  arranged  by  Providence  to  induce  the  devotion 
of  these  funds  to  those  purposes  I  "What  a  charming  argu¬ 
ment,  by-the-bye !  Sir  Charles  w’ants  a  new  hat ;  he  knows 
that  his  next  friend  has  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  instantly 
demands  it,  alleging  the  unanswerable  consideration  that  it  is 
the  very  sum  he  wants,  and  that  the  twenty-one  shillings  seem  to 
have  been  put  by  Providence  into  his  friend’s  pocket  that  they 
might  be  devoted  to  this  most  obvious  and  necessary  purpose. 
But  passing  this,  and  supposing  that  ‘  the  country  had  set  its 
‘  heart  upon  compulsion  ’  in  education,  a  completely  gratuitous 
suggestion,  and  supposing  further  that  in  order  to  this  end 
‘  the  country  ’  wants  Disendowment, — ‘  the  country  ’  being,  in 
truth,  some  fraction  of  the  lower  classes  in  towns, — which  side 
is  most  likely  to  consider  the  wishes  of  ‘  the  country,’  Tories 
or  Liberals  ?  The  Tory  looks  upon  the  Church  of  England 
as  an  institution  which  exists  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  laity.  lie  always  has  opposed,  and 
always  will  oppose,  anything  beyond  the  most  meagre  instal¬ 
ment  of  reform.  The  Liberal  looks  upon  the  Church  of 
England  as  an  institution  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large,  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  Pai'liament,  and 
may  be  so  dealt  Avitb  again.  If  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  than  the  reverse 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  exist,  established  and 


months  ago,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  extraordinary  propo¬ 
sition,  after  having  recommended  that  universal  primary  schools  should 
be  gratuitously  provided  for  the  people  :  ‘  With  regard  to  the  funds, 
‘there  were  quite  sufficient  funds  available  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
‘  were  the  Church  funds.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was  calculated  that  if 
‘the  Church  of  England  were  disestablished  and  disendowed  on  the 
‘.same  terms  as  the  Irish  Church,  with  a  liberal  provi.sion  for  existing 
‘  interests,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  churche.s,  there 
‘  would  be  a  surplus  of  90,000,000/.,  which  at  4  per  cent,  would  yield 
‘  3,000,000/.  a-year.  And  that  sum  would  just  defray  the  cost  of  the 
‘  education  of  the  three  million  of  children  of  school  age  in  this  country. 
‘  (Cheers.)  The  a  cry  figures  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  by  Provi- 
‘  dence  to  induce  them  to  devote  those  funds  to  this  purpose.’  So  that 
the  very  persons  who  are  mosi  eager  to  disendow  that  great  .school  of 
faith  and  morals,  which  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  are  not  less 
ready  to  erect  established  and  endowed  schools  on  the  ruins  of  a  dis¬ 
established  and  disendowed  Church,  and  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
system  of  primary  instruction  the  very  endowment  they  would  snatch 
from  others.  And  this  they  call  ii  wise  arrangement  of  Providence  ! 
We  should  be  sorry  to  hold  the  Liberal  party  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
travagance  and  folly  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
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endowed,  he  does  so  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  with  a  full 
acknowledgment  that  if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  nation  that 
the  funds  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  education  or  any  other  purposes,  this  might  be 
done  as  it  was  done  at  the  Refonnation.  To  the  Tory,  disen- 
dowment  is  sacrilege.  To  the  Liberal,  disendowment  is  a 
mere  transfer  of  public  funds  from  one  purpose  to  another. 
Thus,  however  much  even  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  his  extreme 
school  may  differ  from  moderate  Liberals,  it  is  more  on  a 
question  of  practice  that  they  differ  than  on  a  question  of 
principle.  AVhereas  the  difference  between  either  of  these 
parties  and  a  Tory  is  a  difference  of  principle  of  the  most 
marked  and  distinctive  kind. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  extensive  and  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  Popular  Education,  to  Avhich  we  have  devoted  another 
article  in  this  number  of  our  Journal.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very 
much  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  Church  and  State,  and  also 
with  the  question  of  Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy — nay,  more, 
with  the  question  of  Christianity  and  Positivism.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said,  that  it  is  to  the  Liberal  party,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  Popular  Education  owes  its  vast  develop¬ 
ment,  and  although  the  efforts  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  cannot 
be  too  fully  acknowledged,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  which  set  the 
example  which  the  local  organisation  of  the  Church  of  England 
enabled  the  Xational  Society  to  follow  with  far  greater  prac¬ 
tical  effect  than  is  attainable  under  any  Congregational  system. 

There  is,  probably,  no  bigotry  so  great  as  the  bigotry  of  the 
Nonconformist,  unless  it  be  the  bigotry  of  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  modern  development. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Dissenters  all  over  England  would  deliberately,  at  a  general 
election,  hand  over  the  possession  of  Parliamentary  power  to 
those  from  whom  they  differ  in  almost  all  points,  both  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory,  because  they  were  out  of  sorts  with  those 
from  whom  they  differ  in  hardly  any  point  except  a  point  of 
practice. 

Free  Labour  and  Free  Land  appear  to  be  short  phrases 
used  to  mean  very  much  what  the  user  w’ishes.  In  its  most 
modest  sense,  ‘Free  Labour’  is  probably  used  to  express  that 
state  of  things  under  which  no  artificial  restrictions  are  put 
upon  wages  on  the  one  hand,  or  upon  the  supply  of  labour  on 
the  other.  The  phrase  would  embody  the  principle  that  no 
employers  should  be  allowed  to  combine  so  as  to  stop  the 
free  employment  and  circulation  of  workmen,  nor  any  work- 
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men  so  as  to  stop  the  natural  supply  of  labour  to  meet  the 
demands  of  any  handicraft  or  manufacture.  And  in  this 
sense,  there  is  no  ‘  Moderate  Liberal  ’  who  would  not  support 
the  claims  of  ‘  Free  Labour.’  When  the  phrase  is  taken  in 
its  extreme  sense,  it  may  be  made  to  mean  a  confiscation  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  existing  labourers  to  start 
in  a  fresh  race  of  accumulation.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  English  workman  is  more  inclined  to  rob  his  em¬ 
ployer  at  the  present  time  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
we  believe,  in  spite  of  the  inflammatory  language  of  such  kid- 
glove  agitators  as  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  and  Captain  Maxsc, 
that  such  views  do  not  enter  into  the  heads,  or  receive  the  ap¬ 
proval,  of  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  working  men.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  cry  of  ‘  Free  Labour  ’  is  that  of 
‘  Free  Land.’  What  does  ]\Ir.  Bright  say  on  this  subject? 

‘  I  have  often  explained  in  my  speeches  what  is  intended  by  tlie  term 
“  free  land.”  It  ineans  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
tho  limiUition  of  the  sy.stem  of  entails  and  settlements,  so  that  “  life 
interests  ’  may  be  for  the  most  part  got  rid  of,  and  a  real  OAvnership 
substituted  for  them.  It  means  also  that  it  shall  be  as  easy  to  buy  or 
sell  land  as  to  buy  and  sell  a  ship,  or,  at  least,  as  easy  as  it  is  in  Australia 
and  in  many  or  in  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  It  means 
that  no  legal  encouragement  shall  be  given  to  great  estates  and  great 
farms,  and  that  the  natural  forces  of  accumulation  and  dispersion  shall 
have  free  play,  as  they  have  with  regard  to  ships,  and  shares,  and 
machinery,  and  stock-in-trade  and  money.  It  means,  too,  that  while 
the  lawyer  shall  be  well  paid  for  his  Avork,  unnecessiiry  work  shall  not 
be  made  for  him,  involving  an  enormous  tax  on  all  transactions  in  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  the  purchase  and  side  of  lands  and  houses.  A  thorough 
reform  in  this  matter  wovdd  complete,  Avith  regard  to  land,  the  great 
Avork  accomplished  by  the  Anti-Corn  Luav  League  in  1846.  It  Avould 
give  an  endless  renoAA'n  to  the  Minister  Avho  made  it,  and  Avould  bless 
to  an  incalculable  extent  all  clas-scs  connected  Avith  and  dependent  on 
lionest  industry.’ 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  very  competent  authority  that  this 
letter  shoAvs  Avith  some  precision  the  limits  Avithin  wliich 
moderate  land  reformers  intend  to  confine  themselves,  and  also 
the  confusion  of  mind  in  Avhich  the  ablest  of  them  still  remain 
on  the  subject.  The  abolition  of  the  laAv  of  primogeniture 
Avill  not  break  up  estates,  for  estates  very  seldom  pass  by  the 
operation  of  that  laAv.  If  entails  and  settlements  of  land  are 


*  Captain  Maxse,  in  a  j)amphlet  entitled  ‘  The  Causes  of  Social 
‘  Revolt,’  says  of  ‘  The  Bee-Hive,’  the  principal  organ  of  the  extreme 
party,  ‘  /  fear  its  readers  are  few'  From  this  admi.ssion  is  it  not  fair 
to  infer  that  those  Avho  espouse  its  doctrines  are  few  al.so  ? 
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to  be  limited,  this  must  be  made  to  apply  to  personal  property 
as  well ;  but  surely  Mr.  Bright  does  not  mean  to  deprive  a 
landowner  of  the  power  of  borrowing  money  on  the  secui’ity 
of  the  land  just  as  a  banker  borrows  on  Consols  or  a  merchant 
on  produce.  Anything  which  makes  land  a  less  manageable 
investment  will  have  the  effect,  not  of  discouraging  but  of 
stimulating  land-accumulation,  and  will  prevent  all  those  from 
buying  land  who  can  only  afford  a  part  of  the  price  and 
borrow  the  remainder,  while  the  capitalist  will  have  his  way 
and  buy  as  he  likes.  But  if  Mr.  Bright  wants  to  diminish  the 
expenses  of  land-transfer  he  will  have  all  moderate  Liberals 
with  him,  and  not  the  less  w'ould  they  support  the  assimilation 
of  the  laws  of  devolution  of  realty  and  personalty,  a  measure 
which  the  Toi'ies  generally  ojjpose. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  this  view  of  ‘  Free  Land  ’ 
is  not  the  view  of  the  extreme  party.  They  propose  that  the 
unearned  increment  in  the  value  of  land  should  become  the 
jn-operty  of  the  State,  giving  the  land-owner  an  option  of  sale. 
This  is  the  programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Keform  Associ¬ 
ation  as  explained  by  Mr.  Mill.  But  there  is  no  reason  we 
know  of  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  labouring  class, 
as  their  sense  of  justice,  which,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  attribute  of  that  class,  would  immediately  point 
out  to  them,  wdiat  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  this 
Association,  that  exactly  on  the  same  principle  the  unearned 
increment  of  all  other  property  ought  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  State.  Railway  shai'es  improve  in  value  while  their  owner 
lives  in  idleness.  Why  should  not  the  unearned  increment  go 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  ?  A  picture,  a  j)iece 
of  china,  an  old  book,  which  fifty  years  ago  were  worth  tens 
may  now  be  worth  hundreds,  or  thousands.  Has  not  the  State 
just  as  fair  a  claim  to  this  increase  of  value  as  to  the  increase 
of  value  in  land  ?  Why  claim  Belgrave  Square  of  the  Gros- 
venor  trustees  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  ?  But  still  further.  Wages  rise,  because  their  money 
value  has  increased :  but  that  value  has  not  been  added  to  the 
wages  by  the  exertions  of  the  labourer,  but  by  some  extraneous 
cause.  Why  should  the  labourer  retain  this  unearned  increase  ? 
Surely  he  ought  to  hand  it  over  to  the  State,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  Laud  Tenure  Reform  Association  would  deal  with  Bel- 
grave  Square !  We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  programme, 
where  it  differs  from  the  programme  of  the  moderate  Liberals, 
differs  more  in  detail  than  in  principle,  and  that  where  it  differs 
in  principle,  it  does  not  carry  out  the  views  of  the  labouring 
class,  except  of  that  small  section  of  them  which  is  bent,  not  on 
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reform  of  existing  institutions,  but  on  their  replacement  by 
new  ones. 

If  our  readers  agree  with  us  in  believing,  in  spite  of  the 
prophets,  that  the  breach  in  the  Liberal  party  is  not  so  deep  as 
a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  perhaps  they  will  also  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  ‘  famous  rover  ’  is  not  so  near  ship¬ 
wreck  as  some  have  imagined.  And  if  we  look  at  the  Glasgow 
utterances  of  last  November,  there  is  surely  something  to  show' 
that  the  man  Avho  has  led  his  party  longer,  further,  and  into 
more  scr!ij)cs  than  anybody  since  the  time  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  is  of  the  sfime  opinion. 

The  circumstances  of  that  speech  were  very  remarkable. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  having  gone  down  to  Glasgow  to  be  installed  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  appears  in  the  first  instance  not 
to  have  intended  to  deliver  a  political  harangue.  But  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him;  so,  after  lecturing  the 
students  and  the  merchants  on  Wednesday,  meeting  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities  on  Thursday,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
fasting  on  Friday,  he  came  forth  like  a  giant  refreshed  on 
Saturday,  to  acknowledge  to  the  Conservative  working  men, 
or  rather  to  an  assembly  in  which  it  was  said  there  were  some 
Conservative  working  men,  that  the  ^Ministers  are  men  of 
transcendent  abilities,  and  that  the  country  was  at  present  in 
a  state  of  great  j)rosperity.  So  much  we  thank  him  for ;  but 
when  he  goes  on  to  proclaim  the  unpopularity  of  the  present 
Government,  and  ascribes  it  to  their  own  fault,  we  must  take 
some  exception  to  his  statements.  He  says  they  have  harassed 
trades  and  worried  professions ;  and  he  alleges  the  lucifer- 
match  makers  and  the  Scotch  farmers  as  instances  of  one  fact 
— the  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  as  instances  of  the  other.  We  could  give  the  Glasgow 
Conservatives  a  much  more  serious  instance  of  a  harassed 
trade  in  that  of  the  publicans, — but  their  orator  was  too  wise 
to  allude  to  them,  knowing  that  though  the  Ministry  got  the 
blame,  it  was  by  the  Tory  ranks  that  the  obnoxious  clauses 
were  proposed  and  carried.  But  after  all,  the  match-tax  w'as 
not  passed,  and  farmers’  carts  arc  not  taxed,  though  perhaps 
one  chief  objection  to  these  proposals  was  their  ill  success. 
And  let  us  ask  :  Is  not  all  taxation  harassing  ? 

So  of  the  professions.  Will  Mr.  Disraeli  propose  to  revert 
to  the  purchase  system  in  the  Army  ?  Does  not  he  feel  that 
it  was  indefensible,  except  on  the  ground  that  it  existed  ?  And 
ought  he  not  to  be  very  grateful  to  a  Ministry  who  had  the 
boldness  to  attack  abuses  of  this  kind,  even  at  the  cost  of  their 
popularity  ? 
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The  fact  is  simply  this.  Xo  Ministry  •which  has  done  half 
80  much  as  the  present  Ministry  can  hope  to  escape  unpopu¬ 
larity,  and  no  set  of  men  however  able  can  hope  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  great  country  like  England  for  five  years 
without  a  mistake.  Let  them  be  judged  by  results, — the 
Irish  Church ;  the  Irish  Land ;  Purchase  of  Commissions ; 
National  Education ;  the  Railway  Regulation  Act ;  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Act;  Ballot.  The  measures  passed  by  the  present 
Ministry  on  these  seven  subjects  \vill  make  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tenure  of  office  a  period  ever  to  be  remembered  Avith  satisfaction 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

But,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  if  this  great  party-leader,  this 
master  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  divests  himself  of  his 
academical  robe  to  put  on  the  boxing-gloves  of  politics,  Avhy 
does  he  show  no  better  fight  for  his  party  ?  Has  he  nothing 
to  offer  by  Avay  of  programme,  or  does  he  agree  with  another 
great  though  ‘  veiled  ’  authority  who  says  that  the  only 
proper  employment  of  Parliament  is  to  pass  measures  about 
Avhich  both  sides  are  agreed  ?  We  look  in  vain  through  this 
manifesto  for  anything  manifest  except  the  fact  that  its  author 
is  forced  to  rely  on  a  masterly  inactivity,  and  confines  himself 
to  announcing  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  County 
Franchise.  That  is  hardly  a  cry  for  a  General  Election ! 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  else ;  for  once  admit  the  principle 
that  Parliament  is  to  confine  itself  to  uncontested  legislation, 
and  the  great  fabric  of  Party  Government  collapses.  But  this 
is,  in  effect,  what  Toryism  is  coming  to.  A  mere  policy  of 
obstruction ;  an  assertion  and  assumption  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  laws  under  which  this 
great  country  is  governed.  Xo  change  is  to  be  attempted 
lest  an  interest  should  be  ‘  harassed  ’  or  ‘  Avorried,’  no  reform 
undertaken  because  that  AA’ould  imply  that  the  Constitution  is 
valetudinarian.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are 
constantly  changing,  there  is  a  ceaseless  flux  of  public  opinion, 
there  are  continual  modifications  of  the  relation  in  AA'hich 
classes  stand  to  each  other ;  and  if  Ave  never  alter  our  insti¬ 
tutions  Ave  shall  be  much  more  likely  to  find  them  out  of 
‘  rapport  ’  Avith  those  Avho  live  under  them,  than  if  Ave  study 
by  gradual  modification  to  regulate  and  improve.  These 
may  seem  to  be,  and  indeed  are*  sentiments  of  the  stalest 
possible  nature,  but  Avhen  great  orators  and  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  lay  down  the  maxim  that  reform  is  to  cease,  it 
is  time  to  repeat  sentiments  Avhich  are  of  the  very  elements  of 
political  Avisdom. 

There  is  another  assumption  of  the  GlasgOAv  speech  Avhich 
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appears  to  us  to  merit  the  gravest  reprehension.  It  takes  for 
granted  that  if  a  ministry  is  unpopular,  either  they  are  to 
blame  for  their  acts  or  the  people  at  large  are  to  blame  for 
their  reception  of  those  acts.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
a  ministry  may  be  right,  as  we  believe  the  present  Ministry 
have  been  right  in  their  leading  measures,  and  yet  incur  un¬ 
popularity,  while  those  whose  favour  they  have  for  the 
moment  lost  may  still  be  excusable  on  the  ground  that  their 
particular  intei'ests  not  having  coincided  with  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  large,  they  really  have  been  sufferers  Avhile  the 
country  has  benefited  by  measures  which  have  incurred  in 
turn  the  disfavour  of  those  affected  by  them.  And  when  these 
measures  have  affected  in  succession  several  of  the  leading 
interests  of  the  country,  each  interest  resents  interference  with 
itself,  though  approving  interference  with  its  neighbours ;  so 
that  although  on  general  grounds  each  interest  endorses  the 
conduct  of  an  active  and  energetic  ministry  like  the  present, 
on  grounds  relating  to  itself  it  denounces  that  conduct,  and 
thus  a  group  of  inconsistent  and  partial  disapprobations  make 
up  general  unpopularity. 

If  popularity  is  to  be  the  test  of  merit,  farewell  patriotism. 
Between  1860  and  1865  a  Liberal  Ministry  reduced  the 
charges  for  Naval,  Military  and  Civil  expenditure  from 
38,200,000/.  to  31,200,000/.,  or  seven  millions  of  money. 
Between  1865  and  1867,  under  a  Tory  Administration  tbe 
same  charges  rose  from  31,200,000/.  to  34,700,000/.,  or  three 
millions  and  a  half  in  two  years.  It  now  stands  at  .32,400,000/. 
in  spite  of  the  general  rise  of  prices.  But  this  reduction  im¬ 
plies  that  many  persons  who  were  in  various  ways  profiting  by 
Government  expenditure  have  lost  those  opportunities  of  profit, 
and  of  course  grumble  at  the  economists ;  so  that  what  was  for 
the  public  good  is  the  most  direct  possible  cause  of  unpopu¬ 
larity.  It  is  then  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  leader  of  a 
great  party  should  rejoice  as  he  evidently  does  in  the  alleged 
unpopularity  of  his  opponents,  while  he  ascribes  that  unpopu¬ 
larity  to  acts  which  are  in  truth  attempts  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  to  improve  the  machinery  of  the  Government. 
But  though  this  be  a  matter  of  regret,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
wonder.  Some  of  our  older  readers  may  remember  a  clever  piece 
of  machinery  called  the  Automaton  chess-player.  The  figure 
sat  silent  before  the  board,  and  till  the  time  came  for  playing, 
motionless  as  it  w.as  silent.  Before  each  move  there  was  a  clatter 
of  wheels  like  clock-work,  the  hand  grasped  the  piece  and  trans¬ 
ferred  it  from  one  square  to  another,  and  that  was  all.  No 
elation  at  success,  and  when  the  infrequent  defeat  arrived  no 
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depression  or  regret.  But  the  game  was  played  with  masterly 
skill,  and  the  puzzle  was  how  to  connect  the  keen  intelligence 
which  certainly  directed  each  move,  with  a  dumb  figure  which 
apparently  only  held  wheels  and  pinions  and  was  in  truth  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  kind  of  clock-case.  Not  unlike  this  curious 
machine  is  the  character  of  the  great  Tory  leader.  Apparently 
a  stranger  to  all  common  emotions  of  humanity,  he  sits  behind 
a  mask.  There  is  never  a  speech  which  does  not  somehow  give 
its  hearers  the  feeling  that  the  arguments  are  used  not  because 
they  are  sound  but  because  they  fit  the  understandings  of 
those  to  Avhom  they  are  addressed,  that  the  sentiments  are  not 
those  of  the  speaker  but  simply  what  best  suit  the  emergency, 
that  the  very  satire  gives  its  author  little  pleasure,  and  that  the 
praise,  if  anything  or  anybody  is  praised,  sounds  too  much 
like  a  distorted  jeer.  If  he  speaks  on  foreign  policy,  no  one 
can  suspect  him  of  speaking  with  any  tinge  of  insular  pre¬ 
judice.  If  he  discusses  home  matters,  he  does  it  as  he  might 
if  he  Avere  a  citizen  of  Laputa.  If  he  defends  the  Church, 
one  sees  that  he  looks  upon  a  clergyman  much  as  he  w'ould^ 
look  upon  a  dervish.  If  he  attacks  Dissenters  he  does  it 
because  it  pleases  the  county  members.  If  he  appears  at 
a  farmers’  dinner  or  a  show  of  fat  beasts  in  the  part  of 
the  country  squire,  surrounded  like  Hampden  by  the 
freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  nothing  is  w'anting  but  the 
top-boots  and  the  pig-tail  of  the  late  IVIr.  Byng  to  complete 
the  illusion.  Perhaps  in  nothing  does  he  approach  so  nearly  to 
a  languid  feeling  of  interest  in  his  subject  as  when  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing  some  question  of  finance,  although  in  finance  he  is 
anything  but  successful.  But,  no  matter  what  the  subject, 
there  is  always  a  sjnrit  of  cynical  contempt  in  his  manner  of 
discussing  it,  just  as  if  he  disbelieved  his  own  arguments,  and 
despised  others  for  accepting  them. 

One  feels  an  inexplicable  unreality  in  the  whole  proceeding. 
It  is  wonderfully  clever,  marvellously  life-like ;  but  that  is  all. 
The  boy  who  sat  beneath  the  robes  of  the  automaton  and 
directed  the  moves  had  no  doubt  the  common  human  desires 
and  sympathies  :  he  was  hungry,  or  angry,  or  tired ;  but  all 
one  saw  w'as  the  result  of  keen  intellect  devoted  to  one  object 
— the  existing  contest.  So  with  the  great  Tory  leader,  there 
are  no  passionate  convictions,  no  keen  antipathies,  no  strong 
prepossessions,  all  is  veiled  except  the  motive  force  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  game  of  party  tactics.  And  yet  who  can 
doubt  that  the  man  behind  is  full  of  great  qualities — genius, 
wit,  sympathy,  dramatic  power,  belief,  and  enthusiasm?  Who 
can  doubt  that  behind  the  veil  he  appreciates  the  efforts  of  the 
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Ministry,  although  the  part  he  plays  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  glory  in  their  unpopularity  ? 

It  is,  however,  no  matter  of  regret  to  the  Liberal  party  that 
their  jwincipal  oj)ponent  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
what  he  is.  There  is  something  childlike  in  the  character  of 
Toryism.  A  good  deal  of  obstinacy  and  much  ignorance, 
mingled  with  affectionate  attachments  and  trusting  confidence. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  much  symj)athy  be¬ 
tween  such  a  leader  and  such  followers,  nor  is  there ;  but  he  is 
necessary  to  them — he  knows  it,  and  they  know  it.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Liberal  party ;  and  so  long  as  the 
Tories  have  their  present  leader,  it  may  safely  be  prophesied 
that  they  will  not  sit  for  long  together  on  the  right  hand  of 
Mr.  Speaker’s  chair. 

When  they  have  a  programme ;  when  they  have  a  leader 
with  whom  they  can  act  in  perfect  sympathy ;  and  when  the 
front  bench  of  the  Liberal  party  have  done  something  really 
to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  country,  the  present  Opposition 
may  hope  for  a  term  of  office ;  but  so  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  carping  at  Liberal  measures  which  they  dare  not 
propose  to  repeal,  and  exulting  over  Liberal  disagreements, 
which,  if  they  exist,  are  only  partial  and  temporary  matters  of 
procedure  rather  than  of  principle,  so  long  they  may  calculate 
on  acting  simply  as  the  brake,  and  not  as  the  driving-wheel, 
in  the  great  machine  of  politics.  That,  in  truth,  is  the  great 
utility  of  the  Tory  party  in  opposition ;  and,  governed  as  this 
country  is,  by  the  criticism  and  control  of  one  party  over  the 
acts  of  another  party,  we  are  well  content  that  the  Tories 
should  continue  to  perform  that  useful  part  in  our  national 
economy.  Hut,  if  these  parts  are  reversed,  everything  is 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  machine  is  upset,  and  political 
principles  are  sacrificed  to  a  vain  attempt  at  a  counterfeit 
Liberalism,  which  cannot  long  impose  uj)on  the  nation. 


No.  CCLXXXIV.  will  be  published  in  April. 


